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OLD ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES 


1. dgléca, ‘monster,’ ‘fighter,’ ‘hero’ 


OE dgldc, ‘misery,’ and dgléca, ‘monster’ (Grendel and 
dragon) but also ‘hero’ (Beowulf and Sigemund) are listed by 
Holthausen Altengl. Etym. Wtbk. as of unknown origin. He has 
discarded his earlier correlation of dg with Gr. aixu, ‘spear.’ I 
suggest that dgléca meant ‘one who goes in search of his enemy,’ 
‘an attacker,’ ‘stalker,’ ‘pursuer,’ and ‘adventuring hero.’ The 
second element /éca, presents no difficulty: OE Jdc, ‘battle,’ 
lécan ‘to jump,’ ‘move rapidly’—Goth /aikan etc. OE dg-< *aig- 
is cognate with Lith. eiga, ‘a going,’ ‘a march,’ Gr. ofxouar ‘to go 
away,’ ‘to be gone, undone, ruined.’ The older comparison with 
OHG aigilaihi, a gloss for ‘phalanx,’ is still valid, since the glos- 
sator interpreted ‘phalanx’ as ‘attackers,’ or ‘advancing body 
of attackers.’ This fundamental meaning of OE dg- as ‘pursuing,’ 
‘stalking,’ explains the twofold use of dgléca, as ‘monster’ and 
‘hero,’ because a pursuer can be either detested or admired. ME 
egleche, of rare occurrence, seems to preserve both meanings; 
thus knightes egleche, ‘valiant knights,’ but sleig men and egleche, 
‘slew men and monsters’; (Bradley-Stratmann, Middle English 
Dict.). OE dglaéc, gets its meaning of ‘misery,’ ‘wretchedness’ 
from that of ‘pursuit,’ i.e. ‘the state of being pursued.’ Theoreti- 
cally it might at one time have meant also ‘the act of pursuing.’ 
One is reminded of the dual character of OE wrec and wracu, 
which mean both ‘vengeance’ and ‘misery,’ i.e. ‘the states of 
both pursuer and pursued.’ A somewhat similar dualism is found 
in OE wracca, ‘adventuring hero’ and ‘one driven out.’ Cf. 
English wretch and NHG Re,ke. 


2. eoletes, ‘foreign journey’ 


OE eoletes, found only in Beowulf line 224, is, by metathesis, 
for *el-wetes <*el-wites, a gen. of *el-wite, ‘a going elsewhere,’ 
‘a foreign journey.’ When the w got in front of the /, it vocalized 
and formed with the e a diphthong eo. The change of the root 
vowel in -wite to -wete, under a secondary stress, has a parallel in 
fyrwet for fyrwit, ‘curiosity,’ Beowulf, lines 1985 and 2784. See 
Klaeber’s edition, page LXXXII. An OE *wite, ‘a going,’ is a 
correct verbal noun, i-stem, from (ge)witan, like bite<bitan, 
slite<slitan etc.; see Wright’s Old English Grammar, page 186. 
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This difficult OE word eoletes has been much discussed and 
emended; see Klaeber’s edition, p. 9; also Krogmann, Anglia 
1934, p. 351 ff., who relates it to Greek avAwv, ‘a channel,’ 
‘straits.’ If my explanation is correct, the word needs no altera- 
tion, for a metathesized form does not need to be changed back 
into its earlier form. 


3. nerhsnawang, ‘paradise’ 

This word means ‘the field of the saved.’ nerhsna, a gen. pl. 
n-stem, is a contracted form of an earlier *nerjesna. With the loss 
of the medial vowel, the 7 was unvoiced by the following s. There 
must have been an unrecorded *nerjesa, meaning ‘one saved,’ by 
the side of the common mergend, ‘the Savior.’ In the OE verb 
nerian the sound following the r was a very definitely voiced 
palatal spirant, as is indicated by the variant spellings nergan, 
nerigan, nerigean, and the A in nerhsna- is its voiceless form, the 
German ich- sound. 

The s- suffix in *nerjesa is a weakened form of an IE -wes, 
-us which formed a perfect active participle. It ceased to be vital 
in Gmic. but there are some remnants: Goth. bérusjds ‘parents,’ 
and OE egesa, ‘an owner.’ Its force as a perfect active participle 
had faded in OE and it meant merely ‘one who.’ 

I suspect the OE merhsnawang is a translation of the Latin 
Elysium (+ campus ; not very good Latin, to be sure), which was 
interpreted as a gen. pl., meaning ‘of the saved.’ Perhaps the 
root Elys- was identified with the OE dlysan, ‘to redeem.’ (For 
earlier explanations of OE nerhsna- see PBB 32, 60; also 33, 185; 
Anglia 53, 250 and 337; also 58, 28). 


4. tintrega, ‘torture’ 

OE tintrega, also written tinttrega, is probably for *tind-trega, 
and means literally ‘spike agony.’ A common method of torture 
was the use of sharp metal points in various forms. Both tind and 
trega are common Germanic words: tind, modern tine, is cognate 
with OE tand and 6p, Lat. dent-. OE trega, Goth. trigo, etc. is 
probably an extension of the IE root der, deré, ‘tear’; thus 
dregh-, drégh-. 

5. endebyrdnes, ‘order’ 

This word means literally ‘part-togetherness,’ i.e. ‘a grouping 

of related parts.’ It translates and at the same time defines Latin 
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ordo. The words ende and byrd are not to be interpreted as ‘end’ 
and ‘birth,’ or ‘bearing.’ OE ende frequently means ‘a part,’ 
‘a part of a whole,’ ‘a component part’; see Bosworth-Toller, s.v. 
byrd, or rather gebyrd (in the compound endebyrdnes the prefix 
ge has been lost) is from OE (ge)byrian, ‘to belong together,’ 
‘to be fitting,’ NHG gebiihren. byrian<*burjan, is from IE 
bhyjé, the zero ablaut grade of bher-, OE beran; cf. Lat. confero, 
Gr. ovpdépew ‘to bring together,’ ‘to come together,’ ‘group.’ 
The Gmic. prefix ge- corresponds semantically with Lat. con-, 
Gr. atv. OE gebyrd is also used alone in the sense of ‘order,’ 
‘class,’ ‘series,’ the idea of ‘parts’ being necessarily implied. The 
concept of a ‘coming together’ gives also the meaning ‘occur- 
rence,’ which to the old Germanic mind is ‘fate.’ Cf. Beowulf, 
line 1074; OHG gaburida, ‘fate,’ Lat. fors. Cf. also Goth. ga- 
baurjaba, ‘agreeably,’ ‘fittingly.’ 


6. léwede, ‘uneducated’ 


léwede, ‘unlearned,’ NE lewd, is recorded by Holthausen as 
of unknown origin. The old suggestion that it is in some way a 
corruption of Latin /aicus is hardly possible, although the mean- 
ing may have been influenced by the Latin word. The best start- 
ing point for an understanding of the word is the OE noun /éw, 
‘injury,’ ‘mutilation,’ and the derived adjective léwe, léweo, 
‘injured,’ ‘weak’<older */dwja; these are from an IE root ley, 
léy, ‘to cut,’ ‘sever,’ given in Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wibk. II, 
p. 407. The OE léwede is also an adjective formed from the noun 
léw by means of the suffix -ede, OS ddi, OHG 6ti, meaning ‘pro- 
vided with,’ ‘possessing,’ and is parallel with OE hringede, 
‘possessing rings,’ saréagede, ‘bleareyed’ etc.; cf. Wright’s Old 
English Gram. p. 312. The form is still preserved in such modern 
words as blear-eyed, three-headed etc. In prehistorical OE the 
word probably meant ‘physically mutilated,’ ‘weak,’ and the 
regular OE meaning of ‘unlearned’ is due to a figurative use by 
the priests, who found it a convenient alliterating contrast to 
geléred, and also associated it with Latin Jaicus, in which they 
felt -cus to be a common Latin adj. termination. Semantically 
the shift from the physical to the mental is quite as easy as the 
later shift from the mental to the moral in the present meaning 
of lewd, which, by the way, began in ME times. 

Turning now to the other OE adj. /éwe, we find it commonly 
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used as the second element of a compound: limléwe ‘limb- 
mutilated’; hungorléwe, ‘weak from hunger’; druncenléwe, ‘weak 
from being in a state of drunkenness’; (OE druncen is a noun). 
This is preserved in Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale, line 485 dronce- 
lewe, in which the first element should be construed as a noun. 
According to the OED the independent adj. /ew is still found in 
some dialects, meaning ‘weak,’ ‘thin,’ ‘pale.’ 

The OE noun /éw means ‘injury’ or ‘mutilation,’ but in OHG 
lik-lawi it means ‘a scar,’ ‘mark,’ and this meaning is suggested 
for the OE by the word /éwfinger, ‘pointing or marking finger.’ 
The Goth cognate /éw means ‘time,’ ‘point,’ a development from 
the meaning ‘mark,’ and comparable with the German Mal, 
Engl. mole, ‘mark.’ 

Finally we have the OE verb /éwan, ‘to betray,’ Goth. 
-léwjan, OHG gildwen. Are these cognates of the group under 
discussion? Semantically they present no great difficulty, for the 
idea of ‘betraying’ can be derived either from that of ‘pointing 
out,’ or from that of ‘cutting off.’ 

C. M. LotsPEIcu 
University of Cincinnati 
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NOTES ON THE LANGUAGE OF AELFRIC’S ENGLISH 
PASTORAL LETTERS IN CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE 
190 AND BODLEIAN JUNIUS 121 


Fehr, in his edition of the Pastoral Letters of Aelfric' observes of 
Bod. Jun. 121: “Sie entstammt dem Marien-Kloster zu Worces- 
ter, und wurde um 1065 von mehreren Hinden geschrieben.” 
This observation is supported by the earlier work of Dunkhase,? 
Forster,’ Keller, and Liebermann.5 Aelfric’s Old English Letter 
to Wulfsige and his second Old English Letter to Wulfstan are the 
only English pastoral letters included in this manuscript. The 
first of these (A) is generally considered to have been transcribed 
by Wulfzeat;* the second (B) by another scribe, to be designated 
as X. The manuscript is not in good condition; the conclusion 
of A is missing, as well as the entire first Old English Letter to 
Wulfstan. But, as Fehr remarks, ‘da aber nach 110b sicherlich 
mindestens ein Blatt fehlte, dass den Schluss von I (A) enthielt, 
liegt die Annahme nahe, es hitten noch weitere Blatter mit 
Brief II (the first Old English epistle) gefehlt.’”’ 

The manuscript of Aelfric’s English Pastoral Letters nearest 
in date to Bod. Jun. 121 is CCCC 190, which is West Saxon with 
both Mercian and Kentish impurities;* it contains the whole of 
both A and B and has been dated roughly in the middle of the 
eleventh century. As a matter of fact, no other manuscripts 
contain versions of both A and B from approximately the same 
date. It is an instructive study to compare the versions of CCCC 
190 and Bod. Jun. 121. No categorical dating within a quarter 
of a century is possible on paleographic grounds alone; and the 
scribal differentia between these two manuscripts are not dis- 


! Bernhard Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe Aelfrics (Hamburg, 1914), vol. rx of Grein 
and Wiilker’s Bibliothek der Angelsdchsischen Prosa. 

*H. Dunkhase, Die Sprache der Wulfstan’schen Homilien in Wulfyeats 
Handschriften (Jena, 1906), 18. 

3 Max Forster, “Der Vercelli-Codex cxvi nebst Abdruck einiger alteng- 
lischen Homilien der Handschrift” in Festschrift fir Lorenz Morsbach (Halle, 
1913), 34 

* W. Keller, Die literarischen Bestrebungen von Worcester (Strassburg, 1900), 
65. 5 F. Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 1, xu11 (Halle, 1898). 

* Wulfzeat of Worcester, not to be confused with Wulfzeat of Yimandun, 
friend of Aelfric. 7 Fehr, xx. 

® W. Berbner, Sprache und Heimat des ae. “Scrift Boc’’ (Bonn, 1907); also 
Fehr, xrx. 
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tinctive. It is true that Bod. Jun. 121 has some insertions, 
particularly in A, as well as some omissions, particularly in B; 
but these do not determine anything about the relative dates of 
the two manuscripts. A few instances of changed word-order 
in Bod. Jun. 121 show a tendency to assume a more “modern’”’ 
arrangement than in CCCC 190, especially in the position of a 
complementary infinitive after the finite verb, as mihton wyrcan 
(3, 2),® maeg acuman (19, 5), maeg forsweljan (19, 7). Or again, 
in phrases involving simple word-order, Bod. Jun. 121 may be 
more regular than CCCC 190, as in the case of CCCC 190 ne 
man sceal beside Bod. Jun. 121 man ne sceal (162, 4) or CCCC 
190 eow mann lapize beside Bod. Jun. 121 man eow lapize (25, 
6-7). But such instances of a normalization in Bod. Jun. 121 
may be counterbalanced by an occasional straying from the 
normal word-order (13, 3; 18, 10; 148, 28-29). In short, devia- 
tions in word-order in the two manuscripts are capricious and 
contradictory. 

Nor are the paleographic idiosyncrasies of the two scribes in 
Bod. Jun. 121 at all helpful in determining its date. Wulf3zeat 
in A does not make use of the ““Kurzezeichen’’(,), and he has a 
tendency to write single consonants for double, such as men 
for CCCC 190 menn (9, 4), rance for rancce (26, 1), 3ewit for 
jewilt (18, 4). This habit is less pronounced in scribe X; this 
scribe has, on the other hand, a strong desire to add accent marks 
and to show these accent marks on syllables different from those 
on the corresponding word in CCCC 190. Indeed, X’s use of ac- 
cent marks is very peculiar, since these marks cannot possibly 
indicate the true accentuation; witness seédcan (150, 2) apbwed 
(174, 3), nateshwén (190, 23), and wisdéme (178, 28).!° No com- 
parative earliness or lateness of date could account for such 
abnormalities. 

The foregoing points, with the possible exception of the 
changes in word-order noted, can therefore be listed as scribal 
peculiarities. In matters of phonology, however, the divergences 
between Bod. Jun. 121 and CCCC 190 are possibly more sig- 
nificant. It should be borne in mind that Bod. Jun. 121 is either 


* The edition used in this study is that of Fehr, already mentioned; all 
references are to page and line. 

1 cf. W. Keller, Uber die Akzente in den angelsichsischen Handschriften 
(Prague, 1908). 
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of Worcester dialect or at least of Worcester orthography, and 
that CCCC 190 is West-Saxon with admixtures. The following 
variations between the two manuscripts show some trend toward 
later forms on the part of Bod. Jun. 121: 


TABLE 1 (VOWELS) 


a. accented CCCC 190 Bod. Jun. 121 with Scribe 
vowels 
1. utoe druncon drencum™ (206, 23) x 
2. utoy wurbmynt wyrbmynt (26, 9) Wulfgeat 
3. ea to ae mearcian maercian (149, 4-5)" x 
heafde haefde (149, 12-13) x 
4. eotod leoffaestan liffaestan (172, 13) xX 
5. eo too leofyeorn lofyeorn (212, 9) x 
6. eo to u sceolon sculon (26, 11)” Wulfzeat 
weorpian wurpian (192, 7) x 
b. unaccented 
vowels 
7. otoe pistolboc pistelboc (13, 5) Wulfzeat 
heafodleahtor heafodleahter (204, 8) xX 
aerost aerest (168, 6) x 
8. utoag claenum claenan (174, 15) xX 
halizum halizan (188, 17) x 
9. utoy (?) detwux betwyx (20, 8) Wulfgeat 


Certain of these variations may be, of course, merely matters 
of dialect, such as (3) and (6); the change from « to y (2) (9) may 
be only a matter of orthography; and the change from u to a 
(8) may be due either to a weakening of the case-ending or to 
the morphological shift from strong to weak declension. But 
the other changes noted in Table 1 seem to point definitely to 
the trend toward either the characteristic mid-vowel -e- or the 
simplification of diphthong to vowel, both of which phenomena 
are of the nature of Middle English. 

The treatment of the consonants in the two manuscripts 
appears to me to yield general indications of a later date for 
Bod. Jun. 121 than for CCCC 190. The consonantal variations 


1 Ts this Kentish? But in any case it is rather late. 
1 These are not necessarily cases of lack of breaking in Bod. Jun. 121; they 
seem to me to be true monophthongizations. 
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of Bod. Jun. 121 pointing in the direction of approaching Middle 
English are included in the following table: 


TABLE 2 (CONSONANTS) 


CCCC 190 Bod. Jun. 121 with Scribe 
1. Vocalization of 5 fullizenne fullianne (18, 304) Wulfszeat 
hy3 hi (152, 10) x 
forpiy fori (198, 7) x 
sty sy (178, 9) xX 
2. -m to -n pbysum pison (32, 1) Wulfgeat 
claenum claenan (174, 15) xX 
halizum halizan (188, 17) x 
3. Loss of -w- swaerniss sarnyss (208, 20) xX 
4. Simplification of hrin3zum hringum (26, 1) Wulfzeat 
ge (cg, c3, 33) to prowuncyze prowunye (182, 9) x 
the single con- pincyum pinjum (188, 3) x 
nant dearnuncjya dearnunja (218, 31-32) x 
5. Assimilation zeseohjzod zeseohhod (172, 31) x 


The change from -m to -n (2) raises once more the question 
as to whether such changes are breakdowns of the inflectional 
endings or shifts from strong to weak declension; and the one 
explanation is more or less involved with the other, Either, it 
seems to me, would mark a chronological linguistic progression. 

Now these changes in phonology illustrated above are fre- 
quent changes; they occur on virtually every page. On the 
other hand, there are other changes, far less numerous but worth 
considering, which tend to counteract the evidence of a later 
date for Bod. Jun. 121. The vowel-changes shown in Table 3 
(p. 9) should be compared with those in Table 1 above. 

Almost any one of the changes listed in Table 3 could, 
however, be debated at considerable length. The interchange of 
i and y (2) is common in spelling until well into the Modern 
English period; and no special value can attach itself to the oc- 
currence of the interchange here. There is only this one instance 
of the change from y to ea (5), and a very curious change it is. 
In both instances of the peculiar change from y to eo (6) or 
from “ to eo we may be dealing with scribal vagaries, since 
neither change occurs more than two or three times. As for the 
palatalization in Bod. Jun. 121 of the vowel before an initial 
palatal consonant, this seems distinctly a matter of dialect and 
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TABLE 3 (VOWELS) 
a. accented CCCC 190 Bod. Jun. 121 with 
vowels Scribe 
1. ¢ to ea durewerd dureweard (8, 8) Wulfzeat 
towerdum toweardum (26, 11) Wulf zeat 
cwelme cwealme (210, 17) } 4 
2.itoy libbe lybbe (4, 6) Wulfzeat 
sil fwilles sylfwilles (186, 30) x 
unscildizan unscyldizan (200, 14) x 
3. u to eo betwux betweox (29, 3) Wulfzeat 
sculon sceolon (152, 7) x 
4. ytou scylan sculon (25, 4) Wulfzeat 
samcwyce samcucan (150, 5) x 
5. y to ea larlyste (only instance) Jarleaste (15, 8) Wulfzeat 
6. y to ¢0 betwynan betweonan (20, 14) Wulfseat 
hyra heora (148, 29) x 
b. unaccented 
vowels 
7. a to o butan buton (21, 6) Wulfzeat 
sceoldan sceoldon (180, 11) x 
sylfan sylfon (208, 17) x 
8. atou healican healicum (204, 2) x 
gastlican gastlicum (184, 22) x 
swiplican swipblicum (196, 19) x 
9. etoa Sullizenne fullizanne (18, 3-4) Wulf seat 
seoce seoca (20, 1) Wulf seat 
10. ¢ to ae tacne tacnae (149, 17) xX 
ll. i tow unarwirbap unarwurpap (182, 1-2) xX 
12. Palatalization biscopas bisceopas (3,1) Wulf seat 
of vowel before 
initial conso- 
nant 


dialect alone. Indeed, the palatalization is in the nature of a 
development in the right direction toward a later stage of phonet- 


3 The solitary instance of e to ae (Egypti to Aegyplti, 190, 17—X) is of no 


consequence. 


“4 There are a few instances of Bod. Jun. 121 @ for CCCC 190 o, such as 
uppon/uppan (10, 5—Wulf seat); sebiddon/zebiddan (20, 10—Wulf seat); fullion/ 
fullian (149, 15—X); seofon/seofan (196, 21—X). But ordinarily Bod. Jun. 121 
takes an o in this situation, often enough to suggest that it is a true serial 


idiosyncrasy. 
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ic development; but, unfortunately, this biscop/bisceop instance 
is the only case of any variation of this sort between the two 
manuscripts and so is unconvincing. 

Again, there are a few examples of conservatism in Bod. Jun. 
121 as regards consonants, so that we can set up a Table 4 
against Table 2: 


TABLE 4 (CONSONANTS) 


CCCC 190 Bod. Jun. 121 with 
Scribe 
1. -" to -m syppan syppam (27, 6) Wulfseat 
aelmihtizan aelmihtizum (192, 18-19) xX 
2. Insertion of a glide- anzyt and3yt (14, 15) Wulfseat 
consonant Sorby forpiz (148, 26) xX 
dysilice dysizlice (206, 17) xX 
3. Addition or insertion Cristes Christes (31, 10) Wulfzeat 
of -h- lutire hluttre (184, 9) = 
is his (210, 27) x 
4. Addition of -n communia communian (168, 16) x 
neorxna neorxnan (206, 10) x 


Here the change from -n to -m (1) is subject to the same limi- 
tation as that mentioned in relation to the -m/-n change in Table 
2; the shift from weak to strong declension, or vice-versa, in any 
given example suggests little as to an earlier or later date of a 
manuscript. As for the addition of a glide-consonant (2), such 
additions are common throughout Middle English and are not 
unknown in Modern English; here they merely argue against the 
tendency to base too much upon such changes as those in (1) of 
Table 2. The examples illustrating the addition of -h- in (3) are 
typical of this change in Bod. Jun. 121—the first example 
(Christes), since it attempts the transliteration of a Greek proper 
name, is of little value; the third (his) is clearly a slip by scribe 
X; the second (Aluttre), however, is incontrovertible. 

General consonantal peculiarities that are the result of 
scribal idiosyncrasy are found in several isolated spots. Thus the 
change of CCCC 190 g (3) to Bod. Jun. 121 ¢ (as in zebingbu to 
sehinchu (31, 12—Wulf3zeat) might appear to be at first glance 
a case of partial assimilation, which suggests a later rather than 
an earlier date for Bod. Jun. 121. Perhaps the reverse process is 
seen, however, in CCCC 190 ¢ to Bod. Jun. 121 cj, as in seccap 
to seczap (210, 25—X); but this may be merely a scribal blunder 
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or incorrect reading in CCCC 190. The similar instance of CCCC 
190 castrimarzia to Bod. Jun. 121 3astrimarzia (206, 6—X) is a 
corruption of an unfamiliar foreign word. The treatment in the 
two manuscripts of the consonants in the dental series presents 
an occasional anomaly, but nothing striking: so CCCC 190 p 
to Bod. Jun. 121 d, as in fulap to fulad (182, 7—X) or leofap to 
leofad (220, 3—X); CCCC 190 d to Bod. Jun. 121 J, as in dinc3 
to pinc3 (202, 23—X);% CCCC 190 ¢ to Bod. Jun. 121 d, as in 
sint to sind (190, 10—X); and CCCC 190 d to Bod. Jun. 121 #, as 
in abbud to abbot (12, 1—Wulfzeat). Of no particular interest is 
the spelling variation of CCCC 190 & to Bod. Jun. 121 ¢ (unkiste 
to uncyste, found in 176, 29—X) or the garbling in CCCC 190 
of the -un3 suffix as in offrumsanje to offrunjsanje (214, 23—X). 

All anomalies aside, however, it must be emphasized that the 
phenomena recorded in Table 2 are far more common than those 
given in Table 4, from the point of view of sheer frequency; and 
the dialectal or scribal variations are negligible. So while the 
evidence of a later date for Bod. Jun. 121 is checked in some 
measure by the evidence of an earlier date, the tendency is for 
the general treatment of consonants and vowels to point to a 
date for Bod. Jun. 121 somewhat later than that of CCCC 190. 

In the matter of word-formation there may be some points 
bearing upon the thesis just stated, although these points are, 
as usual, partially invalidated by contradictory evidence. In 
Bod. Jun. 121 there are a few instances of the loss of the prefix 
3e-; so sceaft (194, 2—X) for CCCC 190 3esceaft, or hadode (216, 
8—X) for CCCC 190 3ehadade. But against this is to be placed 
the slightly greater frequency of examples of the prefixing of 
3e-, as in jehaljode (6, 11—Wulfzeat) for CCCC 190 halzode, 
jelozian (188, 1-2—X) for CCCC 190 lozian, 3emacode (204, 
11—X) for CCCC 190 macode. The loss of the prefix be- appears 
in Bod. Jun. 121 sprenczan (214, 26—X) for CCCC 190 besprenc- 
jan; against this is the substitution of the heavier prefix on- in 
Bod. Jun. 121 for a- (as in onbyri3h (180-32—X) for CCCC 190 
abiri3). Occasional variations in word-formation apart from 
prefixes, such as CCCC 190 3yminze beside Bod. Jun. 121 
zymene (30, 2—Wulfzeat), CCCC 190 waetum beside Bod. Jun. 
121 waeteru (188, 16—X), or CCCC 190 idelnisse beside Bod. 


4% It is most likely that the d/p interchanges result from the failure of the 
scribes to write the cross-piece on the letter 3. 
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Jun. 121 idel, used as noun (192, 13—X) are not noteworthy. 
The single instance of the simplification of a double negative, 
CCCC 190 nabban nelle beside Bod. Jun. 121 habban nelle (176, 
29—X) represents a type of logical expression that is more 
“modern” than “medieval.” But, on the whole, word-formation 
in these two manuscripts sheds little light on their chronology. 
Nor do the variations between the manuscripts in matters of 
case-syntax give much help; but we should hardly expect to 
find such a conservative matter as case-syntax changed much 
in a decade or two. The manner in which the adverbial phrases 
aer baem (pon, ban, bam) or for bon (baem, pan) play back and 
forth in both manuscripts between dative and “instrumental” 
forms is highly characteristic and inconclusive. 

The morphology of the two manuscripts exhibits a few varia- 
tions in verb-endings; they are virtually all instances of the a/o 
interchange already noted in Table 3, #7. There is a solitary in- 
stance of a good Middle English infinitive in -en in Bod. Jun. 
121, namely 3ehealden (15, 3—Wulfzeat) for CCCC 190 3e- 
healdan. Similarly, there is a plural present indicative ending 
in -ep in Bod. Jun. 121—healdep (23, 1—Wulfzeat—with no cor- 
responding passage in CCCC 190. The case-endings in the two 
manuscripts differ but slightly, yet there is an undeniable tend- 
ency, when any variation occurs, for Bod. Jun. 121 to assume 
the final -e-, particularly in accusatives of the o-stem and i-stem 
nouns, as compared to the -a which is found generally in parallel 
instances in CCCC 190. A dative singular of the noun in -e ap- 
pears in Bod. Jun. 121 without ending, as in CCCC 190 daeje 
beside Bod. Jun. 121 dae3 (160, 9—X). Contrary to these rather 
liberal procedures in Bod. Jun. 121, however, are the three oc- 
currences in the same manuscript of the second weak verb- 
conjugation in -od- where CCCC 190 used the -ed- form of 
conjugation. These may represent an actual shifting of verb- 
conjugation in the two manuscripts; but it seems to me more 
likely that CCCC 190 has weakened the vowel in an unaccented 
position. 

In brief, much of the evidence pointing to the later date of 
one manuscript is counterbalanced by other evidence pointing 
to the later date of the other. A casual glance at these conflicting 
pieces of information may lead to the conclusion that the two 
manuscripts are of the same age. This, of course, is approxi- 
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mately true if we regard a span of a quarter-century among Old 
English manuscripts as “of the same age.” Here are, neverthe- 
less, two manuscripts of slightly different dialect and at least of 
slightly different orthographical tendencies; and judgments as to 
the relative dates of these two manuscripts are therefore 
hazardous. But the variations between CCCC 190 and Bod. 
Jun. 121, when viewed as a whole, and when we are fully aware 
of the pitfalls that beset any judgment, seem to indicate a 
slightly later date for Bod. Jun. 121, perhaps a matter of a dozen 
or twenty years. If the date of about 1065 is correct for Bod. Jun. 
121, the date of CCCC 190 should be about 1045-1050. It is 
a pity that more work has not been done on the development of 
the Old English language during the crucial transition years 
from the accession of Edward the Confessor to the accession of 
Henry II, although the reasons for our lack of information about 
the language at that time are too obvious for comment. But a 
long-range consideration of the language of a text can sometimes 
indicate more than a closer application of the “‘strengwissen- 
schaftliches” will ever permit. 
GEORGE K. ANDERSON 
Brown University 











AN OLD ENGLISH ENCOMIUM URBIS 


A modest fragment of twenty lines, devoted to praise of the 
city of Durham, is the only extant example in Old English verse 
of a type of literary exercise—the encomium urbis—which 
reached the Middle Ages hallowed by centuries of practice in the 
rhetorical schools of Greece and Rome. The scope of the poem 
is limited to a few topics: the grandeur of the city, its fortunate 
location, and the saints and holy relics for which it is celebrated. 
Nevertheless, each phrase is weighted with rich connotations 
for one who is aware of the history through which this type of 
writing has passed; the curiously rigid tenacity of form in this 
as in many other school-boy exercises inherited by Rome from 
Greece and thence passed on to early Britain; and at the same 
time the significant mutations which were embodied in that form 
when it was taken over by Christian teachers from the pagan 
masters who had taught them. Here in miniature, in what is in 
effect little more than a class-room assignment, we can sense 
something of that continuity with classical antiquity which ap- 
pears to be increasingly important for our understanding of Old 
English literature. 

The text of the poem, as edited by Wiilcker in Grein’s 
Bibliothek, is as follows: 

Is Seos burh breome 3eond Breotenrice, 
steape 3estadolad; stanas ymbutan 
wundrum seweaxen. Weor ymbeorne3, 
ea ySum stronge, and Serinne wunad 
5 feola fisca kyn on floda 3emonze. 
And Ser 3ewexen is wuda festern micel: 
wuniad in Sem wycum wilda deor monize, 
in deopum dalum deora ungerim. 
Is in Sere byri eac, bearnum szecyded 
10 Se arfesta eadiza Cudberch and des clenen cyninzes heafud 
Osuualdes, Engle leo, and Aidan biscop, 
Eadberch and Eadfrid, e3ele zeferes. 
Is Serinne midd heom 2elwold biscop 
and de breoma bocera Beda and Boisil abbot, 
15 Be clene Cudberte on zechede 
lerde lustum, and he his lara wel 3enom. 
Eardiad xt Sem eadizen in Sem minstre 
unarimeda reliquia, 
monia wundrum zewurdad, Ses Se writ se33e5, 
20 de midd Sene drihines wer domes bided. 


1 Grein-W ticker, Bibliothek der angelsichsischen Poesie,1 (Hamburg, 1921), 391f. 
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The only surviving version of this poem appears in a manu- 
script of Simeon of Durham’s Chronicle (Cambridge University 
Library H. 1. 27,p. 202). The text used by Hickes in his Thesaurus* 
was a copy in the Cotton collection (Vitellius D. 20) now lost. 
The substance of the poem is closely connected with the oc- 
casion of the translation of St. Cuthbert’s body and other relics 
to Durham in 1104. Simeon was one of nine monks appointed to 
open the coffin before the body was removed to the new cathe- 
dral. This solemn event is described in an anonymous writer’s 
Capitula de Miraculis et Translationibus Sancti Cuthberti, a sup- 
plement to Simeon’s Chronicle. Chapter seven recounts how 
St. Cuthbert’s body was found uncorrupted 418 years after his 
death. Inside the coffin was a wooden chest corresponding to 
Bede’s description of the one deposited there at burial, together 
with the relics of other saints. The catalogue of these relics cor- 
responds closely with that of our poem, in order and content: 

95... tot sanctorum reliquias ibidem conspiciunt, ut eas illius loculi an- 
gustia capere non potuisset, nisi sanctum patris corpus in latus, ut dictum est, 
decumbens, largius eis una secum quiescendi spatium hinc et inde permitteret. 
Quas profecto reliquias, ut in veteribus libris legitur, constat esse caput glososi 
[sic] regis et martyris Oswaldi, ossa quoque venerabilium confessorum Christi 
ac sacerdotum, Aidani videlicet, et successorum ipsius venerandi patris Cuth- 
berti, scilicet Eadberti, Eadfridi, et Ethelwoldi. Praeterea et ossa venerabilis 
Bedae, qui vitam beati Cuthberti dilucide conscripserat, una cum illius corpore 
hospitium quietis habuerat, quae pariter continebat sacculus de lino. A quo 
autem de Girvum, ubi post illius obitum sepulta fuerant, illuc translata sint, 
alibi plane habetur scriptum. .. . # 


The last phrase refers to a passage in the Chronicle proper 
(111, 7) which undoubtedly relates to our poem: 
Cujus de Bedae sententia concordat etiam illud Anglico sermone compositum 
carmen, ubi cum de statu hujus loci, et de sanctorum reliquiis quae in eo con- 
tinentur agitur, etiam reliquiarum Bedae una cum caeteris ibidem mentio 
habetur. 
The Old English poem was obviously in existence in some form, 
then, at the time when the Chronicle was completed (1129 
according to Lappenberg) ; and on the other hand it could hardly 
have been composed before 1104, the date of the translation of 
St. Cuthbert’s remains and the other relics. Wiilcker argues that 


21, 178 f. 


3 Simeon of Durham, Opera Omnia, ed. Thomas Arnold (London, 1882), 
I, 252 f. 
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the Old English is posterior to the Latin account in the Trans- 
latio and depends upon it.‘ The close relationship is obvious from 
the coincidence of certain phrases (‘‘unarimeda reliquia” with 
“tot... reliquias ut eas illius loculi angustia capere non 
potuisset ... ”’; “Ses Se writ sezze5” with “ut in veteribus libris 
legitur’’; “Ses clenen cyninges heafud Osuualdes” with “caput 
glososi regis et martyris Oswaldi’’), and the exact parallelism 
of order of names in the two catalogues, though this is not 
chronological. The Latin prose is the more elaborate, being writ- 
ten from the point of view of an eye witness; the Old English 
offers a bare list. Wiilcker therefore finds it incredible (“‘un- 
glaublich”) that the Latin account should have been based on 
the vernacular. Nevertheless he appears to revise his position in a 
supplementary note which states that the reference to “‘veteri- 
bus libris” in the Translatio is to the already existent poem. (The 
adjective “‘old,”’ he adds, “‘is of course a mendacious addition.’’)§ 
To me Wiilcker’s earlier position appears more plausible; the 
allusion to “‘veteribus libris’ may be a deliberate attempt at 
mystification—or it may merely point to Bede’s account of 
Cuthbert’s burial. 

The language of the poem points to a late date, probably 
early twelfth century. There is, however, the less likely pos- 
sibility that both poem and Translatio refer to an earlier verse 
account (“‘Anglico sermone compositum carmen’’), now lost, 
dating from the eleventh century. The relics had been in Durham 
since 1036, before they were transferred to the new Cathedral. 
Wiilcker dismisses the possibility that the poem as we have it 
belongs to this earlier period, because he claims that the last 
line—‘‘de midd Sene drihénes wer domes bided’’—can only mean 
that the relics of the other saints were already collected side by 
side with Cuthbert’s in one place, a condition which did not 
exist before 1104. This narrow interpretation might be chal- 
lenged. What the poem emphasizes is that the relics are in one 
city, the subject of the encomium: Durham. Certainly since the 
Translatio and poem both mention an older written source, we 
must assume either that one of them was misstating the facts 
or that there really was an older version dating back to the 
eleventh century. 

* Richard Wiilcker, Grundriss zur Geschichte der angelsichsischen Literatur 
(Leipzig, 1885), pp. 351, 345. 5 Tbid., p. 516. 
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In any event the poem is obviously late in comparison with 
the main body of Old English literature. What makes it interest- 
ing as a literary type is its structure. It differs from the Trans- 
latio in that it is composed of two parts: a brief general descrip- 
tion of Durham in laudatory terms, and then the account of the 
relics for which it is famed. The poem, on the other hand, is 
headed by a Latin title or summary which stresses both parts: 
“De situ dunelmi & de scor reliquiis g ibidé continentur.” It is 
the existence of the first part which establishes this piece within 
a group of city laudations of the early Middle Ages having pre- 
cisely the same structure. All of them conclude with a celebration 
of the saints, martyrs, and relics associated with the town. The 
other poems are in Latin. The Old English fragment is so 
clearly akin to them, however, that its every phrase finds paral- 
lels among them. 

Typical of the Christian laudations in the group to be dis- 
cussed is the poem on the city of Milan, composed in the reign 
of the Langobard Luitprand (712-744 a.p.) and surviving in a 
manuscript of the ninth century.‘ It is made up of 24 three-line 
stanzas with initial letters in alphabetical order; the next to 
the last begins with a Z, and the last, a concluding “Gloria,” 
falls outside the scheme. The opening phrases deal, as does the 
Anglo-Saxon poem, with the physical beauties of the place: 

Alta urbs et spaciosa manet in Italia, 
firmiter edificata opere mirifico, 
que ab antiquitus vocatur Mediolanum civitas. 


Bonam retinet decoris speciem et variis 
rutilat culture modis ornata perspicue: 
locus ita fructuosus constat in planicie. 


Celsas habet opertasque turres in circuitu 
studio nitentes magnas scultantes forinsecus; 
que introrsus decorata manet edificiis. 


There follow specific details on the size of the walls, the number 
of gates, the splendor of the buildings. Then, after praising the 
piety and “karitas” of the inhabitants, the author concludes 
with a catalogue of the saints who rest there: “Victor, Nabor et 


® For the text, see E. Diimmler, Poetae Latini medii Aevi, M.G.H. (Berlin, 
1881), 1, 24-26. Discussed by F.J.C. Raby, A History of secular Latin Poetry 
(Oxford, 1934), 1, 160 and by M. Manitius, Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen 
Poesie (Stuttgart, 1891), pp. 398-400. 
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Maturnus, Felix et Eustorgius, Nazarius, Simplicianus, Celsus 
et Valeria’; also the great Ambrose, Protasius, Gervasius, 
Dionysius, Calemerus and “albus Benedictus.” In short, 

Nulla potest reperiri urbs in hac provincia, 


ubi tanta requiescunt sanctorum cadavera 
electorum revelata, quanta ibi excubant. 


The city is particularly happy because it has merited “tales 
sanctos defensores,’”’ who make it the center of pilgrimages. 
Under King Luitprand and Bishop Theodore it deserves the 
epithets “urbium regina” and “inclita.”’ 

Ymnum regi modolanter cantemus altissimo 


qui eam pulchro decoravit ornamento martyrum, 
sanctorumque confessorum ibi quiescencium. 


The poem ends with a gracefully appropriate prayer for all 
Christians that they may enter the eternal city “in qua sancti 
per eterna gratulantur saecula.”” This may be compared with 
the phrase about the Last Judgment (“domes bided’’) in the 
Durham poem. 

Some time later, during the reign of Charles’s son Pippin 
(781-810), a poet undertook to celebrate Verona in language 
closely modeled upon that of the Milanese poet.’ Many of the 
same epithets appear in it. 

Magna et praeclara urbs pollet haec in Italia 


in partibus Venetiarum, ut docet Isidorus, 
que Verona vocitatur olim ab antiquitus. 


Per quadrum est compaginata, murificata firmiter; 
quadriginta et octo turres fulgent per circuitem, 
ex quibus octo sunt excelsae quae eminent omnibus. 


Among other remarkable sights such as the castrum, the stone 
bridge and the river, the author mentions temples to heathen 
gods, Luna, Mars, Minerva, Jove, Venus and Saturn. These 
were built, he says, by “bad men”; but after the coming of 
Christianity Verona could boast of its saints, teachers and 
martyrs. A catalogue of these follows, together with a brief 
account of their activity. The martyrs Firmus and Rusticus are 
singled out particularly; their bodies are buried in a rich tomb. 


? Text in Diimmler, of. cit., 1, 118-22. Since the MS. of the Milan poem is 
preserved in the Verona library, the opportunity for using it as a model was 
clearly not far to seek. 
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Tumulum aureum coopertum circumdat centonibus, 
color interstinctus mire mulcet sensus hominum, 
modo albus, modo niger inter duos purpureos. 


The conclusion praises the reign of Pippin and thanks God “qui 
talibus te adornavit floribus mysticis.” 

The long poem written by Alcuin in praise of the city and 
church of York and the relics there honored contains passages 
which follow the conventions of a Christian city laudation. He 
too begins with an encomium of the city’s physical aspect, con- 
tinues with an account of its history under paganism, and con- 
cludes with a celebration of its glories under Christianity, 
singling out the relics of saints for particular mention. “Hanc 
Romana manus muris et turribus altam/Fundavit primo,” he 
tells us by way of introduction.* In those days it was a center 
of land and sea trade, a “decus imperii,” a welcome harbor for 
ships coming from afar: 

Hanc piscosis suis undis interluit Usa, 
Florigeros ripis praetendens undique campos. 
Collibus et silvis tellus hinc undique decora, 


Nobilibusque locis habitatio pulchra salubris, 
Fertilitate sui multos habitura colonos. 


King Edwin is praised for the churches he founded there; his 
successors also contributed to its glory, and Queen Ostfrida, 
Oswald’s niece, provided fitting abode for the relics of her 
uncle. 

Claruit his signis postquam locus iste peractis, 

Ecclesiis Christi }cunda et reddita pace, 

Regis Edelredi regina Osthfrida fidelis, 

Quae fuit Oswaldi sancti jam filia fratris, 

Curavit sancti sacris inducere tectis 

Reliquias patrui, dignoque recondere honore. 

Ossibus allatis, stupuit miracula late 

Accola Lindissae, cernens super illa columnam 

Ossa viri sancti lumini ad fastigia coeli 

Luminis aetherei tota fulgescere nocte. 
These miracle-working relics, duly housed, are an object of 
general adoration. The account of their translation has points 
of resemblance with our later poem on Durham. Alcuin con- 
cludes with a fairly elaborate account of the beautification of the 


5 Poema de Pontificibus et Sanctis Eboracensis Ecclesiae, Migne, Pat. Lat., 
cr, 812-46. 
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church by Wilfred, of the riches added to it by King Edwin after 
his conversion, and of the treasures of the library. 

It is not necessary to assume that Alcuin’s poem was the 
actual model followed by Alphanus of Salerno in celebrating the 
founding of a new basilica at Monte Cassino in 1071; the similar 
subject no doubt suggested the conventional order of topics.® 
Like his predecessors, Alphanus begins with praise of the loca- 
tion, recalls the pagan days when Apollo was worshiped on the 
site, and then celebrates the deeds and sacrifices of the Christian 
founders. The description of the location recalls those already 
examined: 

Italiae jacet in gremio 
Montibus obsita planities; 
Pampinus hanc viridis decorat. 
Est nemorosa parum, sed aquis, 
Fluctibus et variis celebris, 

Rebus in omnibus haec locuples 
Indigenis, sed et hospitibus 
Est locupletior, hinc etenim 
Est iter Urbis apostolicae, 
Totius urbis adhuc dominae. 

Collibus ejus oliva decens, 
Cedrus, et alta cypressus inest. 
Caetera partibus arboreae 
In sua lyris amoena ruens 

. Et riget, et rigando fovet. 


Relics are not specifically mentioned in this poem, though the 
other treasures of the new church are described in detail. 

Of course Christian Latin poetry offers examples of other 
similar passages contained in poems whose primary purpose is 
not the celebration of a city’s relics and saints. Thus Paulinus 
of Aquileia (802), a friend of Alcuin, recalls the past glories of 
his city in an alphabetical poem dedicated chiefly to a description 
of its present misery:!° 

Bella, sublimis, inclyta divitiis, 
olim fuisti celsa aedificiis, 
moenibus clara, sed magis innumerum 
civium turmis. 

* Alphani Carmina in Migne, Pat. Lat., cxiv1, 1234 ff. See Raby, Christian 
Latin Poetry, p. 239. 

10 Versus de Destructione Aquileiae in E. du Méril, Poésies populaires latines 
antérieures au douztéme Siécle (Paris, 1843), pp. 234-39. 
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Caput te cunctae sibimet metropolim 
subjectae urbes fecerunt Venetiae, 
vernantem claro, fulgentem ecclesiis 
Christo dicatis. 
A later anonymous poem on the same city (also alphabetical) 
celebrates likewise its combination of worldly splendor and 
sanctity :" 
Aquilegia gloriosa quondam urbs et inclita, 
bellicosa, triumphalis Venetum metropolis, 
Attila quam sevus olim funditus subverterat. 


Benegnitatis expers factam, Augustalis gloria, 
vestram precamur submissi pietatis gratiam, 
ut eam non integretis, Augustales principes. 


There follows a list of martyrs, beginning with Marcus: 


Factus martyr suo sacro sanguine quem dedicat, 
sed nec mora Fortunatus magystrum prosequitur, 
Helarus sacer, deinde Tatianus sociis. 


Genuere deo plebem plurimum martyrio, 
hi sequaces sunt eorum per quos est catholica 
fides roborata pios huc usque per presules. 


The author is convinced that the evil fate befalling the city 
through the Huns and others was God’s just judgment for the 
people’s sins, but he ends his poem, as had the admirers of Milan 
and Verona, with a panegyric for the ruling king—in this case, 
King Ludwig who had expelled the ‘“‘veneficus” and fraudulent 
Patriarch Maxentius. This poem, like that of Paulinus which it 
clearly imitates, concludes with a stanza of prayer falling outside 
the alphabetical sequence. 

The poems on Aquileia belong to a very large group in which 
praise of past glories and saintly patrons is subordinated to a 
lament for the present state of ruin and decay. The greatest 
number of these are naturally associated with Rome, most con- 
spicuous example of a city whose increased sanctity was ac- 
companied by worldly collapse. The justly celebrated O Roma 
nobilis, orbis et domina combines praise of the city’s eminence 
with a glorification of its martyrs (“‘roseo martyrum sanguine 
rubea’’), and ends with a prayer to Saints Peter and Paul;” 

4 [bid., 234-61; also Diimmler, of. cit., 11, 150-53. Internal evidence places 


the composition between 844 and 855; the MS. is of the tenth century. 
2 Vide du Méril, op. cit., p. 239 f. 
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another De mutata Romae Fortuna refers to past glories only to 
emphasize the miseries of the present, and concludes that only 
the favor of Peter and Paul now protect the city from utter ruin. 
In the case of Rome the combination of themes was obvious and 
inescapable. No wonder that so many nameless poets were in- 
spired to a delineation of past glories as contrast to the mel- 
ancholy present elsewhere. Praise of former greatness also ap- 
pears in poems recording the fortunes of individual monasteries, 
such as Mont-Glonne, destroyed and rebuilt in the period after 
the death of Charlemagne,” and notably in Alcuin’s famous 
De Clade Lindisfarnensis Monasterii," in which references to the 
glories of Lindisfarne, including St. Cuthbert, are overshadowed 
by lamentation for its present desolation and the widespread 
ruin and destruction throughout the once glorious Roman 
empire. Other poems celebrate the spiritual beauties of a monas- 
tic community, using metaphorically words and phrases apt to 
describe physical advantages. A good example of this modifica- 
tion of the traditional rhetorical method is the poem in praise of 
Bangor (Benchuir) in Ireland, preserved in the eighth century 
Antiphonary of that monastery."’ A few stanzas will indicate its 


nature: 
Munther Benchuir beata 
Fide fundata certa, 
Spe salutis ornata, 
Caritate perfecta. . . . 


Domus deliciis plena 
Super petram constructa, 
Nec non vinea vera 
Ex Aegypto transducta. 


Certe civitas firma, 
Fortis, atque munita, 
Gloriosa, ac digna, 
Supra montem posita. 


13 N. E. Lemaire, Poetae Latini Minores ex recensione Wernsdorfiana (Paris, 
1825), rv, 537 f. 

“ For general discussion see Arturo Graf, Roma nella Memoria del Medio 
Evo (Turin, 1882). 

% du Méril, op. cit., p. 255-61. Cf. also De Constructione vel Destructione 
Claustri in Maense (twelfth century) in M.G.H., Scriptores, xv, Part 2 (Han- 
nover, 1888), 1101-05. % Migne, Pat. Lat., c1, 805-12. 

17 Text in L. A. Muratorius, Amecdota...ex Ambrosianae Bibliothecae 
Codicibus (Naples, 1763), 111, 80 f. See Manitius, Chr. lat. Poesie, p. 483. 
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Another poem in the same Antiphonary, the Memoria Abbatum 
nostrorum, offers a laudatory list of preceding holy abbots which 
may be compared to the catalogues of saints and their relics in 
the other Christian laudations of cities. 

Five of these various encomia appear to present the closest 
parallels to the Old English poem on Durham, both in structure 
and verbal expression: the anonymous praises of Milan and 
Verona, Alcuin’s verse history of York, Paulinus on Aquileia 
and Alphanus on Monte Cassino. In these we find equivalents 
for almost every phrase applied to Durham: for “breome,” the 
epithets “inclyta’” (“‘inclita’’), “praeclara,’’ “gloriosa”; for 
“steape gestadolad, stanas ymbutan wundrum 3eweaxen,”’ such 


phrases as “alta,” “spaciosa,” “firmiter edificata,” “mirificata 

firmiter,” “‘turres... excelsae,” ‘“‘muris et turribus altam,” 

“sublimis,” “olim... celsa aedificiis.’”” The references to the 
, 


river (‘“‘Weor ymbeorned, ea ySum stronge’’) and its abundant 
fishes recalls Alcuin’s ‘“‘hanc piscosa suis undis interluit Usa,” 
the mention of the river and bridge at Verona, and Alphanus’s 
“aquis, fluctibus et variis celebris.”” Both Alcuin and the Durham 
poem appear to be echoing Bede’s description of the rivers and 
forests of Britain: 


Op[t]ima frugibus at:que arboribus insula, et alendis apta pecoribus ac jumentis; 
vineas etiam quibusdam in locis germinans. . . . Fluviis quoque multum piscosis, 
ac fontibus praeclara copiosis. . . .¥ 


The transition to a celebration of local saints and relics is the 
same in the Latin texts: for the specified saints and the unspeci- 
fied “unarimeda reliquia”’ of the old English we have “tanta 
sanctorum caderva,” “tales sanctos defensores,” “pulchro... 
ornamento martyrum,” “talibus... floribus mysticis,’” “‘reli- 
quias patrui,”’ as well as the hagiographical catalogues in several 
of the Latin poems. 

Nevertheless, despite similarities of structure and detail, it 
is not necessary to assume that the English poem was directly 
modeled on any one of the Latin encomia here reviewed. The 
resemblances are due rather to the rigid imitation by medieval 
Western Europe of rhetorical forms already firmly established in 
Latin schools—and by them derived unchanged from the Greeks. 
A glance at the history of this particular form will indicate the 


18 Historia Ecclesiastica, Migne, Pat. Lat., xcv, 25. 
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continuity of instruction in one type of exposition during a 
millennium of highly varied political and social history; and also 
the significance of the few changes introduced into the peda- 
gogical procedure—such as they were."® 

The Greeks had treated of the methods appropriate to city 
laudation as part of the general subject of eulogy, which in its 
turn had been classified by Aristotle under the third of his main 
divisions: genus iudicale, deliberativum and demonstrativum. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (first century A.D.) first stated sys- 
tematically the techniques to be used for this special subject in 
his Ars Rhetorica.2® The topics he mentions are: the location 
of the city (wep Gécews abrijs); its origin, with special reference 
to the founder, whether god or hero (repi yevécews’ év @ ris 4 
xtlorns Oeds 4 pws); the deeds of the inhabitants in war and 
peace (el re wéwpaxrat rH wore H év worgucns H ex’ elpHvns); its size, 
with a suggestion that its beauty be stressed if it happens to be 
small (#<«l>ocpmixpa, Sri wdd\dXer diadépovoa, Sri ef Kal opixpa, 
GAG duvdyer loodra rats weyaXdais); its buildings, both sacred and 
profane (xepi xdcpou, lepdv 4h rdv év robras dvaOnudrwv); and its 
neighboring river, stressing its size, purity and fertility as ad- 
vantages to the inhabitants, (&v rorauds § wéyas @ xadapds Fj 
ovpBardpevos Tots évorxodor THY xwpav). Some of these suggestions 
were amplified as topics appropriate to a funeral oration. Menan- 
der the Rhetorician (third century) elaborated each of these 
topics by drafting a treatment for every possible detail.** He 
apparently had little faith in the ingenuity of individual 
pedagogues or students. His exposition is directed to the needs 
of the class-room, to the practical problem of producing a model 


19 Theodore C. Burgess treats of the Greek theory of encomia in Epideictic 
Literature (Chicago, 1902); the topics covered by conventional city laudations 
are analyzed by Emanuel Kienzle, Der Lobpreis von Stidten und Lindern in der 
dltesten griechischen Dichtung (Kallmiinz, 1936), p. 20 ff.; Guilelmus Gernentz 
indicates in detail how the numerous topics of Greek rhetorical theory were 
applied to the praise of Rome by Latin poets in Laudes Romae (Rostock, 1918). 
A useful survey of classical theory and practice is offered in the opening chapters 
of William Hammer’s Encomia of Cities from Antiquity to Humanism (Chicago 
diss., 1938). 

20 Opera, ed. H. Usener and L. Radermacher, v1, 1 (Leipzig, 1909), 255 ff.: 
Téxvn repli rdv rarnyupixar. 

1 Tepi "Ewidecxrixav in his Opera, ed. Christian Walz, Rhetores Graeci, 1x 
(Stuttgart, 1836), 127 ff. and 164 ff. 
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exercise. He informs students how to make use of every geo- 
graphical term; how to subdivide any topic according to the two 
aspects of pleasure and use (pds Hébovny Kal dpéiaav); how to 
put all parts together in orderly cbvrayua; how to turn the very 
disadvantages of a city into a cause for praise. If a city is unfortu- 
nately placed from the point of view of accessibility, he says, the 
budding orator must convert this into a virtue by saying that 
the inhabitants are forced by the circumstance to be wise and 
strong! (éxpiv aird rotro els tyxamav AauBdvav, bri Pirocopeiv 
avayxn Tovs évoxodvras, kal xaprepixov’s eva.) If the climate is 
hot, he bids him talk of the evils of cold. Menander does not 
content himself with the general advice to find grounds for 
praise in every conceivable situation: he obligingly points them 
out himself, with appropriate figures of speech, leaving nothing 
for the student but a filling in of proper names and details. 
Among the advantages discussed are: situation on a mountain, 
neighboring river, fertile plains, valleys, mountains and hot 
springs. An exhaustive classification is given for topics and sub- 
topics on founders, inhabitants, politics and the accomplishments 
and virtues of the citizens, the arts and sciences cultivated by 
them. Among the virtues appears piety, which leads to a brief 
mention of the cults observed in the various cities. 

The Ilpoyupvacuara™ or Exercises of Hermogenes were par- 
ticularly important for the Middle Ages, since they were ren- 
dered into Latin by Priscian under the title of Praeexercitamina.* 
This, then, was the handbook which officially codified rhetorical 
doctrine on encomia for later centuries and suggested practical 
exercises as illustration. The passage on the praise of cities is 
meager in comparison with the exhaustive presentation by 
Menander, but we have every reason to suppose that the pro- 
cedures of instruction had been stereotyped for centuries. The 
topics (“‘loci’’) to be employed for such a theme, says Hermog- 
enes, are similar to those appropriate for encomium of a person: 
Quin etiam urbium laudes ex huiuscemodi locis non difficulter adquires: dices 
enim et de genere, quod indigenae, et de victu, quod a deis nutriti, et de erudi- 


tione, quod a deis eruditi sunt. Tractes vero, quo modo de homine, quali sit 
structura, quibus professionibus sit usa, quid gesserit.™ 


* Opera, ed. Hugo Rabe (Leipzig, 1913), p. 18 f. 
%3 Ed. Carolus Halm, Rhetores Latini Minores (Leipzig, 1863), p. 557 ff. 
™% The original is: xai uw xal wédews byxcopov ix trobrww obk dy xaheras 
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Thus Hermogenes stresses the qualities of the citizens almost ex- 
clusively, in direct contrast to the practice of the poems we have 
cited. Cicero had passed over the subject of city laudation in 
silence, limiting himself to instruction on the praise of eminent 
men (De Oratore, 1, 141-43; 11, 43 ff.; De Inventione, m1, ch. 59, 
177 f.); Quintilian had confined himself to a few remarks (De 
Inst. Orat., m1, ch. 7, 26-28). Medieval rhetoricians like Cas- 
siodorus, Isidore of Seville, Martianus Capella and Alcuin had 
even less to say than Hermogenes. But an anonymous writer 
whose Excerpta Rhetorica are preserved in a Paris manuscript 
edited by Halm® proves that the topics or “loci” so meticulously 
codified by Menander were still sedulously inculcated in the 
class-room when exercises on cities were assigned: 

Urbium laudem primum conditoris dignitas ornat idque aut ad homines inlus- 
tres pertinet aut etiam ad deos, ut Athenas a Minerva dicitur constitutas: et ne 
fabulosa potius quam vera videantur. Secundus est de specie moenium locus et 
situs, qui aut terrenus est aut maritimus et in monte vel in plano: tertius de 
fecunditate agrorum, largitate fontium, moribus incolarum: tum de his orna- 
mentis, quae postea accesserint, aut felicitate, si res sponte ortae sint, et pro- 
latae aut virtute et armis et bello propagatae. Laudamus etiam illud, si ea 
civitas habuerit plurimos nobiles viros, quorum gloria lucem praebeat universis. 
Solemus et a finitimis civitatibus laudem mutari, si aut maiores sumus, aut alios 
protegamus, aut si minores, aut luce finitimae luminemur. In his quoque facia- 
mus breviter comparationem. . . . 


Even if we were not aware of the well-known conservatism 
of pedagogues, this short passage would serve to remind us of 
the unmodified habits of declamatory exposition which Latin 
schools of Gaul preserved from the heyday of the Roman Empire 
—when indeed those same habits were already old, having been 
taken over from experienced and it may be somewhat conde- 
scending Greek masters. The literary practice of the late Empire 
indicates that every detail of Menander’s multiple, almost comi- 
cally explicit precepts was observed in composition. Gernentz has 
demonstrated* by painstaking analysis how every phrase laud- 
ing Rome in the delightful De Reditu suo of Rutilius Nama- 
tianus corresponds toa concrete precept of the Greek rhetorician. 





peraxetpioao’ épeis yap Kal wepi yous, Sri abréxGoves, kai repli rpodis, as brd 
Gedy érpadnoay, xai wepl wacécias, ds bd Gedy tracdelOnoar. tkeraces 5& ws eri 
a4vOpwarov, rodary rods Tpdrous 4 wéAts, Todarh TH KaTacKevhy, Tiow émiryndebuaow 
éxphoaro, riva xarérpate. 


% Rhetores Latini Minores, p. 587. % Laudes Romae, p.71 ff. 
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Shorter poems of the same period such as the thirteen eulogies in 
Ausonius’s Ordo Nobilium Urbium?’ illustrate the practice on a 
more modest scale. Of these the encomium on Milan may be 
cited for comparison with the medieval Christian treatment of 
the same subject: 


Et Mediolani mira omnia: copia rerum, 
Innumerae cultaeque domus, facunda virorum 
Ingenia et mores laeti: tam duplice muro 
Amplificata loci species, populique voluptas 
Circus, et inclusi moles cuneata theatri: 

Templa, Palatinaeque arces, opulensque moneta, 
Et regio Herculei celebris sub honore lavacri, 
Cunctaque marmoreis ornata peristyla signis, 
Moeniaque in valle formam circumdata labro. 
Omnia quae magnis operum velut aemula formis 
Excellunt: nec juncta premit vicinia Romae. 


This example and the thoeretical remarks of the anonymous 
rhetorician of the Paris manuscript serve to throw into relief 
the medieval practice embodied in the Old English poem. The 
praise of Durham passes over the “‘conditoris dignitas” (al- 
though Alcuin had scrupulously included this subject)—the 
topic ris 6 xriorns Beds 4 Hpws of Dionysius which of course would 
have led to a revival of pagan figures forgotten or best ignored. 
It omits likewise to formulate praise “de moribus incolarum,”’ 
the “facunda virorum ingenia et mores laeti” of Ausonius which 
had occupied so important a place as the réxva: and émiredebyara 
of citizens in Greek theory and practice. These humanistic 
values receive little attention in Latin Christian poetry; instead 
we get occasional references to piety alone. Our unknown Eng- 
lish writer begins with the most constant topic of all, the lines 
“de specie moenium locus et situs,” which appear with little 
variation of treatment in all city laudations, whether pagan or 
Christian. So too with the account of the surrounding country, 
the “[locus] tertius de fecunditate agrorum,”’ including river 
and forests and mountains, which had been so elaborately 
worked out by Menander. This had also remained quite stable 
in treatment throughout the centuries. The item on theaters, 
circuses and splendid houses is conspicuously absent in our 
poem, though some of the Christian Latin verses mention im- 


37 Wernsdorf-Lemaire, Poetae Latini Minores, tv, 312 f. 
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posing buildings in a general way. The most significant change is 
the substitution which appears for praise directed towards 
“plurimos nobiles viros, quorum gloria lucem praebeat uni- 
versis.”’ In Christian usage, these heroes and eminent citizens 
of the past have become saints and martyrs. Praise for them 
occupies the major part of the poem on Durham, and of similar 
medieval eulogies in Latin. This shift in subject and emphasis 
represents the major innovation in Christian rhetorical exercise. 
Yet although the point of view may have changed, the tech- 
nique remained the same. True, it could not possibly have oc- 
curred to a classical Greek or Roman schoolmaster to say: 
“Write an encomium of a city such as Milan or Verona in which 
all praise is subordinated to a glorification of the wonder-working 
relics of holy men.” But when a Christian teacher assigned such 
a subject in a medieval school, he apparently could not do better 
than say: “Insofar as you intend to praise the city as back- 
ground, follow the precept and example of our ancient masters.” 

Thus a tiny fragment of late Old English becomes eloquent 
of both continuity and innovation in the honorable craft of 
rhetorical teaching. It may be that a college essay of today, 
accidentally saved from ensuing historical mutations of a more 
or less violent nature, may appear to later students to be a 
document fraught with adventitious significance because of the 
continuities and innovations which it embodies. We can only 
speculate on what matters will be considered worthy of supreme 
praise in later centuries: whether the virtues celebrated by 
Menander—dadvipia, dixacocbyn, cwhpocbvn, dpdynois—, or the 
physical aspects of high and spacious building so deeply ad- 
mired by the Romans and ourselves, or a type of the “‘unarimeda 
reliquia, monia wundrum 3ewurdad” celebrated in Old English 
—or for some new treasures, both ponderable and imponderable, 
barely glimpsed by us now, which may be discovered to be the 
true ennoblement of life in that distant day. 

MARGARET SCHLAUCH 

New York University 
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ON THE OLD ENGLISH HERBAL OF APULEIUS 
VITELLIUS C III 


The British Musem manuscript Vitellius C III contains in 
its present form 140 folios, numbered 1 and 3-141. There were 
originally 142, but folios 2 and 142 were removed in December 
1912 and bound with manuscript 13 D J, to which they clearly 
belonged. This unique volume claims our interest, both because 
of its contents, and because it furnishes a striking example of 
Insular script in late Old English times. I shall here offer a few 
remarks about the MS itself, but it is especially some features 
of the script that I wish to consider at this time. 

Of the early history of the MS all that is known, so far as I 
can find, is given in Oswald Cockayne’s Leechdoms, Wortcunning 
and Starcraft of Early England, Vols. 1-111. London, 1864-1866, on 
p. Lxxviil, Note 2, of the Introduction.' Cockayne observed that 
the name “Richard Holland,” with an indication of ownership of 
the codex, appeared between the lines on folio 72, recto, column 
1. And he identified this with “Admiral Richard Holland, died 
1401, brother of John, restored Earl of Huntington 1417, 
created Duke of Exeter 1442, died 1447.”’ The handwriting of 
the interlinear addendum dates it as of ca. 1400; and Cockayne’s 
identification is probably correct. Holland also held the earldom 
of Kent, from which one might venture the conjecture that the 
manuscript came into the possession of the Holland family in 
Kent, for it is clearly a Canterbury MS. In the same century 
a certain Elizabeth Cosmore became the owner (see below). 
Further I shall note merely that it came into Sir Robert Cotton’s 
hands presumably ca. 1620-1630, and thus became a part of the 


1 Other notices of the OE Herbal of Apuleius have been printed as fol- 
lows: 

Payne, J. F.: English Medicine in Anglo-Saxon Times. Oxford, 1904, pp- 
62-64. 

Rohde, Eleanor S.: Old English Herbals. 1922, pp. 9-11. 


Charles Singer’s Studies in the History and Method of Science, Vol. 11, 1921. 
This has a facsimile of folio 19, and parts of folios 20, verso, 21, verso, and 23, 
verso, in colors (Plates IV, XVI, and XXVb). 


The Journal of Hellenistic Studies, Vol. xtvm, 1927. This has a colored 
facsimile of folio 40, recto, column 1, and part of folio 57 verso. 


Cockayne’s Vol. 1 contains a facsimile of folio 45, verso, opposite the title 
page. 
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great Cottonian Collection of MSS.? But we do not know whence 
he secured it.’ 

Unfortunately the Herbarium was very badly damaged by 
the fire in Ashburnham House on October 23, 1731.4 The tops 
of all the leaves are burned away causing destruction of text of 
many of the pages. The right margin is, however, intact for the 
most part, so far as damage by fire is concerned. But even greater 
destruction had been caused earlier by the pigment of the paints 
used in the illustrations of plants and animals.® These illustra- 
tions are in brown, red, purple, gray, light and dark green, and 
light and dark blue. Most of these colors have occasioned no 
damage to the text. But in the case of the green, especially, the 
pigment has eaten through the parchment and obliterated com- 
pletely the lettering on the other side in almost all the instances 
where this color was used. Thus, e. g., the text under the green 
part of the serpent on leaf 80, verso, is destroyed, while the blue 
and the red paint in the figure has not affected the text on the 
other side. 

The Contents of the Codex. At the top of folio 3, recto, ap- 
pears in a late hand the title: “Macrobius iii Saturnalibus,”’ the 
-cr- and the -bi- barely legible, -us abbreviated. Just below this 


?In which are also found the Lindisfarne Gospels (Nero D. IV); Bede’s 
Historia (Tiberius C. II); Beowulf (Vitellius A. XV); The Laws of Cnut (Nero 
A. I); and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Tiberius B. I). Cotton’s Collection was 
housed in the Ashburnham House in Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

* At the bottom of leaf 1, recto, appears the name Robertus Cotton Bruceus 
(i.e. Bruce). Cotton was born at Denton, County Huntington, 1571; he died in 
1631. 

* According to the Guide to a Select Exhibition of Cottonian Manuscripts 
in Celebration of the Tercentenary of the Death of Sir Robert Cotton, 6 May 1931, 
there were 958 volumes in the Cotton Collection before the fire. Of these 114 
were lost or entirely ruined, and 98 damaged. “But in the course of the 19th 
century many of the bound manuscripts, even some which were regarded as 
beyond all hope of recovery, were so far restored as to become available for 
study and to be capable of furnishing valuable material to historical knowledge.” 

5 Discussing this Cockayne says, p. Lxxv: “. . . like the rest of the MSS 
(it) was taken out of the ashes a shriveled blackened lump of leaves. Recently 
it has been rebound. The binder first soaked the ruins in water, to make them 
limp; he then flattened them, and for this purpose was obliged often to cut 
through the edges, and to stretch by pins, widening all the flaws; stout pieces 
of cardboard were then prepared as a frame to carry the leaves, which were 
fixed into these paper frames by ligaments of goldbeaters skin. Thus once more 
the burnt leaves became a volume. 
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is written “Vitellius C 3,” the press-mark of the manuscript in 
Sir Robert’s library; the verso is blank. On the top of the next 
folio, recto, has been written in a modern hand, under the 
caption “Catalogus Tractatum,” a list of the contents of the 
Vitellius C 3 given as follows: 

1. Chronologia ab Adamo ad Apostolos. Fol. 1. 

2. Herbarum Apulej Platonici quod accepit ab Esculapio et Alchirone 
Centauro magistro et allijis. Fol. 19. 

Tractatus de vrinis. 84. 

Exemplar vetus libri primi Macrobij Saturnal: et ptis Secundi. literis 
lumbardicis. Fol. 86. 


The verso of folio 86 is vacant. Of this list of contents Part 1, 
the Chronologia, is in a XIIIth century hand. Nearly all of 
Part 2 is in script of the XIth century. Part 2 is made up of two 
distinct codices, the ‘“Herbarum” and the “Exemplar.” But it is 
the second of these that has supplied the title of the present 
volume as given on the top of leaf 3, recto. Thus folio 3, which 
now appears as the title page of the whole volume, was originally 
the title page of the codex of the Exemplar vetus. 

On the recto of folio 11 appears the title ““Herbarum Saxon- 
(icum),”’ and on the verso of this leaf an illustration. This illustra- 
tion is in the same general style as one on folio 19 (see below). 
Immediately below the title on leaf 11 is a table of contents of the 
Herbarium, leaves 8-14. Thus folio 11, with its illustrated first 
page, formed, it seems, the first leaf of the Herbarium codex, 
although the first page of this contains no old title. 

On the lower half of this page appears the name elisabet 
cofmore in a XVth century hand. Apparently Elizabeth Cosmore 
was at the time the owner of the Herbarium, else she would 
hardly have written her name on the first page of the volume. 
Her hand appears also elsewhere in the manuscript in several 
addenda, as the word befeyne, on the first page of folio 16. And 
also, we may conclude, the manuscript that Elizabeth Cosmore 
owned in the XVth century contained only the codex of the 
Herbarium. The biblical Chronologia, the Herbarium, the 
Tractatus, and the Exemplar vetus of the present volume, were, 
I judge, all separate when they reached Sir Robert’s hands, and 
by him bound into one volume with the Herbarum as we have it. 

The present codex has a two-fold pagination, one in ink in 
the upper right-hand corner of the successive leaves, and one 
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written with lead on the paper frames in which the successive 
leaves are now held. But neither of the two numberings corre- 
spond to the table on folio 4. In the inked pagination folios 1-6 
contain the Chronologia. Then comes, as folio 7, the title page 
of the Herbarum, and on folios 8-14 the table of contents, 
written in the same hand as the Herbarum. Folio 15, recto, ex- 
hibits a full-page painted illustration, and below this the title: 
“Escolapius. Plato, Centavrvs.” The text of the Herbarum be- 
gins on folio 16. But the penciled pagination gives the illustrated 
title-page the number 19; and the text of the Herbarum then 
begins on page 20. Thus the penciled page-numbering corre- 
sponds to the numbering of the leaves on folio 4. The penciled 
numbering on the frames of the successive folios apparently re- 
produces an earlier numbering on the margin of the folios. 

The Herbarium of Apuleius extends to the end of folio 70,° 
verso. Then follows in the same hand a translation of parts of 
the Materia Medica of Dioscorides. However, many of the leaves 
from 61 on were disarranged in the binding of the present vol- 
ume. The proper sequence of the folios (penciled numbering as 
now) is: 61, 64, 63, 74, 65, 66, 67, 62, 71, 70. (The first lines on 
the top of folio 71, recto, completes the sentence at the bottom 
of leaf 62 verso, column 2.) The Dioscorides additions are found 
on folios 68, 72, 73, and 69. Folios 75-83 contain a translation of 
the Medicina de Quadrupedibus of Sextus Placitus.’ 

The Herbarium consists of 132 chapters; there are 184 col- 
ored illustrations of plants and 28 of animals to page 70b. In the 
addition from Dioscorides appear 19 illustrations of animals and 
serpents. 


6 On the verso of this folio the title of the codex is inscribed in a full page 
colored drawing of a seal the following, in parts obliterated, title again: 
HERBARIU(M) 
APUL(ED) (P)LATO(NICI) 
QVODA(CCI)PIT AB E 
SCOLABIOET (A)LC(HIDRONE 
CENTAVRO MAGIZRO 
ACHILLIS 
7 The other codex, i.e., the Exemplar vetus, makes up folios 86-138. Folios 
139-141 contain some modern prescriptions and receipts. The date Sept. 1624 
appears among these on folio verso. On the verso of folio 141 is written: Cons. 
fol. 137, in the same hand as is written the press-mark Vitellius C III on folio 3 
recto. 
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The Script of the Herbarium A puleii. The letter-forms of our 
codex are, more so than usually is the case, based on i and /. Thus 
those based on i are: é, c, a, @, u, nm, m; based on / are h, k, and 
b. The other letters are: d, which, is usually low, as in do, in the 
photograph, col. 1, line 1 from the bottom, exceptionally like d 
in -lede, col. 2, 6fb; 5, always tall, as pid, 1, 6fb, and with a long 
spirantal stroke written from the left; g, the head is the flat head 
of the Insular, the main stroke swings first to the left, then, at 
the base of the line of writing, swings around to the right and 
back closing the space. The ring below the line is maintained 
everywhere by the writer; 0, perfectly round, or, sometimes, 
oval. When joined to a preceding e or ¢ the left side of the o is 
flattened somewhat, and sometimes becomes a straight stroke 
(see facsimile, pildeora, col. 1, line 8); but, especially in the first 
part of the manuscript, a connected e or ¢ is followed by a round 
o; p, always clearly differentiated from p (it is slightly wider), 
meets the main stroke at right angles, and the space between is 
almost round, while in the case of the pit is a triangle; r, the deep- 
stroke is of moderate length, and the shorter stroke at the right 
comes just to the base of the line of writing; s, Insular s,* of 
deep-stroke and club, which is often placed at right angles to the 
upright. The high f appears in [t. The round s is rarely seen 
(occurs in pommas, col. 1, line 3fb, in the facsimile page); ¢, the 
main stroke of which is not a vertical line, but is round, and often, 
especially in final position, swung prominently to the right at 
the base; », which maintains always a correct runic shape (see 
also p above); y, as here with the short stroke at the left, and the 
y with diverging shanks (both always dotted) ;* to a considerable 
extent the round a and @¢ are employed. There are a few irregu- 
larities in the form of letters; I shall not discuss these.*® 

There are certain differences in the writing as between the 
beginning and the rest of the manuscript. In the former the 
letters are smaller, and the writing a little more compact; the 

* In my article “On the Earliest History of the Latin Script in Eastern 
Norway,” Publications of the Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian Study, 
Vol. 11, 1914-15, on a table opposite p. 102 I have listed in Column 1 a (not 
wholly complete) variety of Anglo-Saxon letter forms. The f, r and s differ in 
details from those shown. 

* The form of the -re- of yrred would seem to be due to the fact that there 


has been an erasure, and the main stroke of the e sloped more than usual in order 
to fill in somewhat the vacated space. 
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round a and @ are used extensively; further the y with diverg- 
ing shanks is favored in this part of the manuscript. Later the 
writing is a little larger and, especially in the latter half of the 
manuscript, the letters more broadly formed; the n-like a (u-like 
a, square a) and the corresponding @¢ come to be used almost ex- 
clusively; a different y prevails and finally largely supplants the 
earlier one; and in general the writing on these pages gives an im- 
pression of firmness and precision that the first folios of the man- 
uscript does not quite attain. Nevertheless, the manuscript is, in 
its entirety, the work of one and the same hand. The formation of 
the letters for d, f, g,7, s, w, and d is the same throughout; and the 
change from the round a and @ to the square forms, and from the 
one to the other form of y, is a gradual one. What has taken 
place in the progress of the writing is that, little by little, the 
author has abandoned a system which required the use of round 
a and @ in certain kinds of cases, to one in which the square a 
and @ may be employed in all positions. I shall here consider 
briefly the process by which this is brought about. 

On the first folio, that is folio 20 in the penciled numbering, 
the round @ appears 111 times and the square a 26 times. The 
former is used not only after letters with which linking is not 
practiced, but also after such letters as ¢, ¢, f, g, and s, and further 
after e, m, and n." In cases in which the horizontal bar of the ¢ 
and the g, or the club of the c, or the tongue of the e connects 
with an a, it is regularly nevertheless a round a that we find. 
That is, the bow of the a is the round left side of the letter written 
from the top of the upright of the a; it is never made continuous 
with a stroke of a preceding c, e, t, g, or s. Examples of this are, 


*° The number of occurrences of each type of a on the following six folios is 


as follows: : 
Folio 20: round a 111, square a 26 


“21: “ 100, “ 41 


"a= ~~ > 95 
- a * _ - 78 
= — 66 
7 ae i 91 


“ T am now using the term square a for any a of four sides, the vertical lines 
of which are equally high, and horizontal lines connect the tops and the bases 
of the former. In an XIth century text the corners will be rounded. In a Xth 
century script the corners will of course be square. The finest example of that 
that I know is MS CCCC 140, The Four Gospels, which I had the opportunity 
to examine in Corpus Christi College Library, Cambridge, Dec. 1 and 2, 1931. 
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ealle, 20r, 3fb; and butan, 20r, 7fb. This is the regular practice; 
only in the word scealt, line 10, is the bow of the a written as a 
continuation of the tongue of the preceding e, so that we have a 
squarish a; this is repeated in heafod, 20r.6. Observe that the 
preceding letter is e in both cases. In sylfan, 20r,11, a square a 
follows an #; but the two letters are not connected. This seems 
always to be the case after ¢, and almost universally also after 
c and s; the round a is definitely preferred after these letters, 
perhaps because it was easier then to avoid the connecting of 
the letters. On the other hand the square a and @ are oftenest 
found, in the first part of the manuscript, after d, e, h, 1, m, n, 
p, », and r. These writings are by no means always adhered to; 
we occasionally find a round a where we should have expected a 
square one, and vice versa. But it is apparent that the back- 
ground of the writer’s practice is a tradition according to which, 
in the interests of clearness, the round a should be used in cer- 
tain positions. After all there is considerable similarity between 
the square a, the m and the uw in the XIth century Insular. 

The u is composed of two i’s with the top left open, and the 
square a consists of two i’s with the top closed. In a correctly 
formed letter the difference consists only in the point of begin- 
ning the initial stroke of the second upright of the two letters. The 
square a and the m have in common the closed top; but the » is 
differentiated from the a chiefly by its open base, and in our 
writer’s practice also by the fact that the second upright of the 
is more rounded at the top than is that of the a. However, the 
writer’s preference for the square a and @ even at the outset is 
seen especially in the fact, that he employs this form in many 
cases where the principle of clearness is in no way involved, as in 
such words as hefd, clenum, dele, etc. (see above). In initial 
position round a is definitely preferred. 

After e the square a is the rule from the first, and soon be- 
comes the only form used. Thus on folio 20, recto, the combina- 
tion ea exhibits square a in the following cases: deah, scealt, 
sceade, bearle, heafod (twice), eagan (twice), eagena, leaf, wearm, 
eare, and picgean,—in all, 13 times. Round a@ appears only in 
eagena, col. 2, line 5fb. In the remaining five cases of connected 
ea the a has an intermediate form namely in ealle, 1, 3fb; earena 
and eagena, 2, Sib; scearpnysse, 2, 4fb; and scearfa, 2, line 3. 
This intermediate form is also seen after ¢ in gestandan, col. 2, 
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line 17, and after g and ¢ a few times in other parts of the manu- 
script. 

In the two first folios, 20-21, round a prevails, more than 4 
to 1, and 2 to 1, respectively (see table in Note 10). Already on 
folio 22 the square a increases to 95 examples, while round a 
drops to 74. In folio 48, recto, the round a has almost entirely 
disappeared, but is seen occasionally clear to the end. In folio 
62, recto, the facsimile shows it after s in sed, col. 1, lines 4 and 
11, in the word pommas, 1, 3fb, and finally in ami, 1, line 1. 

From the beginning the letters e, ¢, and g nearly always con- 
nect with the following letter. The position and form of the 
tongue of the e and the flattened head of the g, as well as the 
cross-stroke of the ¢, made such connection almost unavoidable. 
It is, however, the combination ea that is important here be- 
cause of its great frequency (in fracture forms, umlaut forms, 
and ea from au). It was noted above that, especially in the be- 
ginning of the manuscript, where round a appears after e, that 
in five such cases on 20, recto, the two letters are connected, and 
finally that in some cases of connected e and a the a exhibits an 
intermediate form, an approach to the square form. At first here 
the tongue of the e and the bow of the a are made by two strokes 
in a few of the instances of the combination. But in a script in 
which the main stroke of the e is i-formed (upright or bent back; 
the latter in Deos, 1, 1, and hunige, 1 4fb of the facsimile), the 
two strokes by which the two letters are joined will easily come 
to be written as one stroke, broken or bent at the point of junc- 
ture with the a. This point of juncture with a round a would, 
naturally perhaps, be the top of the main stroke of the a, in 
which case this main stroke of the a might be written as a con- 
tinuation of the connecting stroke, but usually is the left stroke 
in OE manuscripts; it is the left in the script before us. A history 
of the letters a and @ in Insular script would show that in the 
cases where the tongue of the e is connected with the bow of the 
round a the combination leads almost at once to a square a. 
Examples may be seen in Hand” 1 of Beowulf, Vitellius A XV, 
Canterbury Charter, Cotton, Aug. IJ, 34, and in the AS Chron- 
icle, Tiberius B IV, Hand 2, to mention only a few. I shall not 
consider this any further, however, at this time. 


2 The first Hand of this manuscript does not connect e and a following a. 
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It might then seem, perhaps, that the author’s a and @ could 
be regarded as having been developed entirely within his own 
practice in the process of writing. A certain irregularity in the 
form of the a of the combination ea in, especially, the beginning 
of the manuscript might suggest that this is actually the case. 
That such a development within a writer’s own script can, I 
think, be shown to have taken place in some examples of the 
Insular in the [Xth-XIth centuries; there is no reason for as- 
suming that the innovation should have been made in one, and 
only in one, place. However we can hardly make this claim for 
our writer. He is familiar with the square a from the very start; 
there are good examples of it on the very first folio. What he 
has done, so far as this one point is concerned, is to give us a 
more perfect quadrangular a (and @), than is seen anywhere 
else, in which the two vertical strokes are equally high, and the 
extension of the turn of the vertical at the right which closes 
the top of the a, and the extension of the turn of the vertical 
at the left which closes the base of the a, are parallel.“* On ac- 
count of the turned ends in the writer’s script the a easily as- 
sumes an appearance more like an m than a u; but the essential 
difference in the lines of these three letters (so often neglected 
by other scribes) this writer never fails to bring out clearly and 
accurately. 

The manuscript must have been written at Canterbury (or 
Rochester). The script puts the date at ca. 1040-1050. 


GEORGE T. FLom 


8 It is only on the first two folios that the round a prevails. Already on folio 
23 the square a is in the majority (see Note 10), and the proportion of the latter 
increases steadily from then on; on p. 48, recto, the round @ has almost entirely 
disappeared, and it is seen only occasionally thereafter. 

14 Compare, for example, the Laws of King Edgar, folios 41-50b of MS 
Nero Al, which employs throughout a round, or sometimes a somewhat pointed 
a, but which in the case of joined ea shows regularly an a, the main stroke of 
which runs above the bow of the a. But the square @ is used once, namely in 
gerednys, folio 41, recto, line 1. 














SOME NOTES ON E. PROKOSCH’S A COMPARATIVE 
GERMANIC GRAMMAR, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO HIS TREATMENT OF THE 
SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES 


In his preface to Prokosch’s work Hans Kurath writes as 
follows: 

The book will be welcomed by all scholars in Germanics, especially by the 
large number of younger scholars in this country who received their training 
from Prokosch or came under the influence of his magnetic personality in some 
other way. They will find here a comprehensive and consistent account of the 
phonology and the morphology of the Germanic languages by a great scholar 
with strong well-considered views. To some the book will doubtless prove a 
challenge. If its publication should lead to a vigorous discussion of moot ques- 
tions, all who knew Prokosch would be gratified, knowing as they do that he 
was ever hospitable to the ideas of other scholars and enjoyed nothing more 
than a clearheaded vigorous discussion of such problems. 


I fully agree with Professor Kurath in his appraisal of Pro- 
kosch and his magnum opus. For one thing, it is undoubtedly one 
of the best written of Germanic Grammars. Undoubtedly, too, 
many of his views are bold, but I certainly am not in a position 
to challenge many of them. I am afraid that my contribution to 
the discussion will seem to many to be of the order of pure 
quibbling, and for that reason I have hesitated to publish these 
notes. But when I think of the “large number of younger scholars 
in this country” who will use this book, because Prokosch wrote 
it, because it makes good reading, and, finally, because it is the 
only Comparative Germanic Grammar written in English, I be- 
lieve I would do wrong in keeping back such corrections of facts 
as I am able to make. 

There is one more reason why I speak. Though Prokosch is 
obviously well at home in Scandinavian languages old and mod- 
ern, it is a field with which he is not thoroughly familiar, and in 
which he at times makes slips. This would not be dangerous if 
the book were mainly used by specialists in the Scandinavian 
field. But though there are excellent Scandinavists in this coun- 
try they are decidedly in the minority as everybody knows. 
Corrections of mistakes in this field seem therefore doubly 
called for. 

Prokosch begins his story of Scandinavia (p. 26) with a theo- 
ry of a great inundation taking place at some time in the first 
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millennium before our era, presumably not too early, since it is 
supposed to have been the possible reason why the Goths left 
their seats located between the North and South Germanic 
tribes. This original seats of the Goths, he claims, may have been 
buried under the present Kattegat, Belt and Sund. I am not ina 
position to challenge this undoubtedly bold theory, but it should 
be checked against the statements of modern archaeologists and 
geologists. 

It is probably this theory which further (pp. 28-29) tempts 
him to accept the old and recurrent theory that Gautar, J étar, 
Beda’s Juti, and OE Ytas, Ytan are all the same, in spite of the 
phonetic obstacles to the connection of the names. With Malone 
and others I would prefer to keep them separated. 

On page 27 there is a slip in the description of North Ger- 
manic and its spread. It is stated that the Fiar-der (Faroe Is- 
lands), the Orkn-der (Orkney Islands), the Shetland Islands, 
and northern Ireland were all settled later than Iceland, actually 
all these countries were settled earlier, and so were the Heb- 
rides, the western shores of Scotland and England (Lancashire), 
though Prokosch does not mention that. But a much more seri- 
ous omission in this paragraph is the lack of any statement de- 
fining the peculiar position of ““Modern”’ Icelandic in relation to 
the other Modern Scandinavian languages, or indeed, in relation 
to all the rest of the Modern Germanic Languages. All P. says 
is, that Icelandic is an offspring of Norwegian and, like Danish 
and Swedish, has developed an independent literary language. 
What should have been stated is the fact that ‘““Modern”’ Ice- 
landic is morphologically, phonologically (not phonetically!), 
and syntactically so closely tied up with the Old Icelandic (Old 
Norse) of the Sagas (13th-14th centuries) that it is scientifi- 
cally inadmissible to tear them apart. Icelandic has remained 
“Old” while all the other Scandinavian languages, including its 
mother tongue, the Norwegian, have turned “Modern.” Hence 
the isolation of Icelandic to-day, while Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Danish actually constitute a group of mutually intelligible di- 
alects. 

I admit that in a work on Comparative Germanic Grammar 
one must primarily work with the older stages of the languages. 
Yet, modern languages may often be helpful, not least so if they 
are demonstrably oldfashioned, as for instance ‘‘Modern’”’ Lith- 
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uanian among the Indo-European languages. Now it would be 
wrongheaded indeed, to blame P. for not paying due respect to 
modern dialects, especially the German dialects with which he 
naturally is best acquainted. But even to the Modern Scandi- 
navian dialects his references are quite copious. Sometimes, 
however, these references if not actually wrong are either too 
vague or too comprehensive. 

A good deal of this vagueness is caused by the cursory treat- 
ment of Icelandic. A student unfamiliar with the subject must 
think that when P. later on refers to Modern Norse or Modern 
Scandinavian he also includes Icelandic. In most cases this is 
not so. 

Thus (on page 62) Scandinavian is said to follow English in 
the dual development of J: Engl. thing: them, cp. Danish ting: 
dem. For Icelandic this does not hold, except in enclitic posi- 
tion: heyrdu: heyr Jui. Similarly (on p. 78) one cannot include 
Iceland in the Scandinavian change of f to ¢. Icelandic is in fact 
the only Scandinavian language where / remains (initially) as 
in English (as rightly stated on p. 83). The statement (p. 84) 
that 4 is lost initially “before /, r, m, w in Norse as well as in West 
Germanic; only English, at least American English’ has pre- 
served hw’’ is not right. Icelandic has preserved / (as spiritus 
asper) before /, r, m, 7, and 2, though dialectially 4o has turned 
into kv, as it also has done in Modern Norwegian Dialects, in- 
cluding the Landsm4l. Again (p. 106), the “Modern Norse” 
monophthongisation of old diphthongs occurs neither in Ice- 
landic nor in the Norwegian LandsmAl, nor for that matter in 
many other Scandinavian dialects. See Johs Bréndum-Nielsen, 
Dialekter og Dialekiforskning (K¢benhavn 1927) Map 4. 

On p. 114 it is said that Germanic -3 adapts itself readily to 
preceding vowels, becoming palatal after front vowels. This is 
not so in Modern Icelandic and it was hardly so in Old Icelandic 
either in spite of Noreen’s statement to the contrary (A/fisl. 
Grammatik 3rd ed. p. 33, §37, b, 1 and c. 1, cf. A. Heusler: 
Altisl. Elementarb. 2nd ed. p. 14, §35). But for the other Scandi- 
navian languages it seems to hold. 

On p. 133 a weakening of the endings of weak nouns (Gothic 
tuggd, namd), even to the complete loss of the ending in English 
name, is claimed for “the Scandinavian languages as well as 


1 It is a Northern English characteristic. S.E. 
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Dutch” and most German dialects, while Standard German is 
said to lag far behind. Neither Icelandic nor the other literary 
languages of Scandinavia lose the vowel, but it may be dropped 
in some of the modern dialects (see Johs Bréndum-Nielsen, 
Dialekter og Dialektforskning map 5, p. 68 on the preservation 
of -a, -i, -u in endings). 

In all these cases the initial failure of not stressing nor even 
mentioning the great similarity of Old and Modern Icelandic 
invalidates statements that are more or less true for the other 
Scandinavian languages. If this neglect of Modern Icelandic 
were only a slip of Prokosch’s nothing more need be said about 
it. But I believe it is more a symptom of a general indifference 
to Modern Icelandic among Germanic linguistic scholars of to- 
day. There was a time, now more than a century ago, when Rask 
saw in Modern Icelandic the original tongue of Scandinavia 
little changed. Since then linguistic science has made great 
strides in determining the pronunciation of old and modern dia- 
lects. It was found that not only was Icelandic far from being 
the common Old Norse language, but also that its modern pro- 
nunciation differed greatly from that of Old Icelandic.? This of 
course is perfectly true. Not only have the long vowels gone 
through a systematic shift comparable to the Great Vowel Shift 
of Modern English, but even the consonants have developed in a 
peculiary way, usually to be duplicated from some West Nor- 
wegian dialect. Icelandic has also, like most other modern dia- 
lects, standardized the quantity of stressed syllables (see Pro- 
kosch p. 140). It is no wonder then that the grammarians of the 
last generation, basing their classification primarily on phonetic 
facts, decided that Icelandic of to-day was only one more Mod- 
ern Scandinavian dialect, in other words that Modern Icelandic 
was comparable to Modern Norwegian, Swedish and Danish. 
The result of this unfortunate terminology is that many even 
well informed scholars to-day think that Old Norse or Old Ice- 
landic is a dead language, while it is still as vigorously alive in 
Iceland as Shakespeares English is in England and America. 
This is due to many facts overlooked or at least not brought out 
by the phoneticians: changes in syntax do not exceed the bounds 
of several distinct styles, and most of the old vocabulary is still 


2 See G. T. Flom’s excellent review of this development: “On the History 
of Views about the Vowel System of Old Norse,” JEGPh, xxxvi: 549-67, 
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intact, though a mass of new words has been added. There has 
been practically no weakening or change in endings since Old 
Icelandic times, and, last but not least, the many sound-changes 
have produced only a few phonological changes. It is to be hoped 
that scholars familiar with modern phonological research will 
recognize that the label Modern Icelandic, justifiable only from a 
strictly phonetic point of view, of late has been doing more harm 
than good in blinding scholars to the unique position of Ice- 
landic among its modern sister languages. 

That Norwegian since the end of the Middle Ages has been 
greatly influenced by Swedish (p. 28) seems to me overstating 
the case, cf. D. A. Seip, Norsk sprdkhistorie (Oslo 1931) p. 214. 
P’s statement is probably based on the views of older investi- 
gators like Falk and Torp, Dansk-norskens Syntax. To these Seip 
answers “almost all of what was thought to be Svecisms, is in 
reality Norwegian, mostly East Norwegian innovations.” 

“In general p, #, k, are aspirated fortes in the Germanic 
languages, but exceptions exist in Dutch and High German” 
(p. 68). This is too vague a statement. It might have been 
mended by specifying initial position. If it is intended to hold 
for these sounds in all positions, then exceptions exist in the 
Scandinavian languages, modern, and doubtless also, old. Cf. 
the weakening of medial 9, ¢, k in Danish and adjacent Swedish 
and Norwegian dialects (map 6 in Johs Brgéndum-Nielsen, Dia- 
lekter og Dialektforskning (K¢benhavn 1927) p. 76). 

In the statement “ON ga)-(Gapriin, etc.), gunnr,”’ (p. 73) P. 
mistakenly assumes a long vowel in gub—which isa West Norse 
special development of mmr, never showing any compensatory 
lengthening of the vowel, cf. madr, gdrum, sudr, kudr (the ap- 
parent identity with English south, un-couth is the reason for the 
lapse). 

The rule, “In Norse 6 became d after /” (p. 75), is incomplete. 
If / (and m) had been brought into contact with 3 through Primi- 
tive ON syncopation, then d remained well into literary times: 
valda, vanda (from *walidd, *wanidd). Later on 3 became d also 
in these positions. 


“The treatment of Gmc. 3 in Gothic and Norse must still be considered a 
moot question. It is most frequently assumed that it was a spirant medially, 
but a stop initially; for final Gothic g, cf. 31. But for Gothic the evidence is 
extremely slight (see specially Dieter, AD 194); for Norse there is no early 
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evidence at all (cf. Noreen, Aisl. Gr. 143, Asw. Gr. 175) and the testimony of 
the modern languages is conflicting. It is best in keeping with the general trend 
to assume the following: In Gothic and early Norse, Gmc. 3 was a spirant in 
all positions, except after nasals and in gemination; before back vowels and con- 
sonants it was the velar spirant 3 (g in North German Tage), before front vowels, 
the palatal spirant (j): 3 in Go. gards, ON gardr, j in Go. giban, ON gefa. This 
condition remained in Swedish and Norwegian, while in Danish initial 3 became 
g. But it must be admitted that there is no direct evidence for either Gothic or 
Old Norse.”’ (Prokosch pp. 75-76). 


This it seems to me is an instance of theory in conflict with 
fairly patent facts, at least as far as Scandinavian is concerned, 
for Gothic is admittedly vague on this point. 

To begin with Runic Inscriptions, Noreen (Geschichte der 
nordischen Sprachen, p. 13, 6.7) takes kupbi (Helnes, Flemlése, 
Denmark c800, =Olcel. godi) to indicate the change 6, 3, 3> 
b, d, g. Likewise D. A. Seip suggests that the failure of the later 
runes (8th century) to distinguish between ), d, g, and p, t, k may 
reflect the change of the intial spirants to stops (Norsk sprak- 
historie, pp. 36 and 44). Even as early as the Eggjum stone (c700) 
a spelling fokl for Olcel. fugl occurs. 

These then are the reasons why Noreen (as quoted by Pro- 
kosch) and Seip assume stops for 3, d, g in the earliest stage of 
the Scandinavian languages. The testimony is admittedly slen- 
der, but quite significant in view of the more copious testimony 
of early MSS and the modern dialects. 

In Norwegian MSS from about 1250 (e.g. the Speculum re- 
gale) and, a little later, in Icelandic MSS one finds the spirantic 
(intervocalic or final) 3 often written gh and thus differentiated 
from the initial stop g. The same use of gh is found in the earliest 
Danish and Swedish texts, which, by the way, are later than the 
earliest Icelandic-Norwegian texts: Vdstgétalagen from before 
1250, Codex Runicus of Skdnske Lov from before 1300. 

What is, then, the testimony of the modern languages? 

Icelandic of to-day has a stop g—back and front—in initial 
position, and there is not the slightest indication of another pro- 
nunciation in all the traceable history of the language, except 
perhaps that the front stop g may have been less fronted in Old 
Icelandic times. 

Danish, with some minor dialectal differences, shows the 
same condition, a stop g in back and front (or neutral) position 
initially, see Johs Bréndum-Nielsen’s Dialekter, etc., map 16. 
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And, as far as I know, the whole of Scandinavia, in spite of 
Prokosch’s statement to the contrary, shows initially a stop g 
before back vowels or consonants. It is the normal pronunciation 
of Swedish, as testified by I. A. Lyttkens and F. A. Wulff, Sven- 
ska sprdkets ljudlira, p. 199, §436, and of Norwegian, as de- 
scribed by Johan Storm in Norsk Lydskrift (Norvegia 1908, pp. 
142 ff.). E.g.: gd, god, gul, grd, glad. 

The literary languages of Norway and Sweden also show stop 
g between vowels and after a vowel in final position: dag, dagar. 
Here, however, an earlier spirant is certain, as might have been 
suggested from the existence of such a spirant in Icelandic and 
Danish, and as, moreover, is proved by Norwegian and Swedish 
13th and 14th century spellings with gh. (Cf. Storm, loc. cit. pp. 
144 ff; 5 or developments thereof is found in East Norway; cf. 
also Johs Brgndum-Nielsen, Dialekter, map 6, showing extent of 
postvokalic p, ¢, & and g in Scandinavia.) 

It remains to scrutinize the development of initial g before 
front vowels in Norwegian and Swedish. In this position it is 
now generally the front spirant 7 (= English y in yes). This must 
be, I take it, the real basis of Prokosch’s assumption. But it is a 
slender basis, for not only is the testimony of Icelandic and 
Danish against it, but also that of several dialectal survivals in 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. These dialectal survivals are well 
summarized by O. F. Hultman, Féreldsningar dver de Ostsvenska 
dialekterna, in Efterlimnade skrifter I1, Helsingfors 1939), pp. 
227 ff. Starting with the Swedish dialects in Finland, Hultman 
states that the stop g is preserved (before front vowel or 7) in 
Satakunta on the West coast, in Korpo, Nagu and Pargas, a 
cluster of island parishes southwest of Abo, and in another broad 
belt of parishes on the South coast surrounding Helsingfors, and, 
finally in the scattered Swedish settlements on the Esthonian 
coast. In Sweden itself it is preserved only in Southern Uppland 
(not including the vicinity of Stockholm) and on Gotland. On 
the other hand g (before vowels and j) is assibilated to dé or dz 
in Osterbotten, Aland and Houtskir, in a belt of parishes around 
Hangé, and at the eastern end of the Swedish dialects on the 
South coast of Finland. Assibilation to dé is also found in Sweden 
itself in Dalarna, South East Jamtland (?) and in Konga hirad, 
Smdland. In Norway it occurs, e.g. in Setesdalen and Halling- 
dalen (Joh. Storm, Norvegia, p. 140), in Denmark only in a small 
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patch north of the Limfjord. It also occurs on the Faroe Islands. 

Finally, there are many dialects all over the Scandinavian 
territory,—with the exclusion of Iceland, the Faroe Islands, and 
most of Denmark,—that have j in agreement with the Standard 
languages of Norway and Sweden. 

Thus we find in modern Scandinavian dialects three repre- 
sentatives for Old Norse front g: g—dé—j. ¢ is found scattered 
from Iceland—Denmark—to Finland (here it should not be for- 
gotten that Icelandic is the most archaic of the dialects). Is it 
likely that it would have developed from original 7 in places so 
widely apart? The same may be said of dz, while j obviously has 
a more continuous spread and seems to have originated in a cen- 
tral location in Sweden and Norway. 

But this is not all. If P. were right in assuming 7 for the oldest 
stages of Scandinavian, one would naturally expect confusion of 
this 7 with the j developed in the breaking-diphthongs or from 
the old Germanic eu, just as we find in Icelandic and elsewhere 
abundant proofs of confusion of medial -3j- and -j- (Mod. Icel. 
segja rhyming with sveia, eyja, begja:baja, etc.). Thus Icel.- 
(Norweg.) gjésa should alliterate with j6s (pret. of ausa), just 
as in Mod. Swedish we find no difference of pronunciation be- 
tween jord (=Icel. jerd) and gjord (=Icel. gjerd), nor between 
jarn (=jdarn), gjdrna (=gjarna), the one with original j, the other 
with original gj. Exactly such confusion is found in Old English 
between original j and g+front vowel. But no trace of this con- 
fusion is found anywhere in the earlier Scandinavian texts. On 
the other hand Noreen (Geschichte der nord. Sprachen pp. 41, 45, 
and 150) reports the change of g>dj (g(i)@ester) as early as 1300 
in some Swedish dialects (in others around 1350), but it is not 
until the 16th century that this dj >j is testified to by rare spell- 
ings such as ief for gief ‘gift’. Still later (c1700) an original dj 
becomes j: jup for djup, ‘deep,’ or as shown by the reversed spell- 
ing diemn for temn, ‘even,’ while lj becomes j before 1750: 
ljus >jus (cf. Noreen loc. cit. p. 46). 

But, one may ask, if 7 is not original in Common Scandina- 
vian why was it so widely developed? The answer is that it is 
only a part of a widespread drift towards palatalization of stops 
before front vowels. How P. could have failed to see this is 
rather remarkable, but the fact is that on p. 89 he speaks of the 
“slight extent” of this palatalization drift in “later Scandina- 
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vian.”’ The truth is that with the exception of the Danish dialect 
of Sjzlland the whole of Scandinavia, including Faroese and Ice- 
landic, palatalizes k, sk and g in different degrees. 

And since it is clear that the drift of Common Scand. k+ 
front vowel has been: k—&—ij—# (German ich-sound), and that 
of sk+front vowel: sk—sk—sij—st—f (Engl. sh), nothing 
seems more likely than the parallel developments: 

g—$—dj-F. 

The first of these stages of development is found in Sjellandsk, 
the next in Icelandic, the last in the literary languages of Nor- 
way and Sweden, the intermediary types #7, t/—sij,—dj, dé, dz in 
various Scandinavian dialects from the Faroe Islands to Fin- 
land. It seems obvious that the Scandinavian peninsula is the 
central area for the origin and development of this drift. The 
beginning of it is clearly marked in MSS when i begins to be 
written between k, sk, g and a following front vowel, usually e, 
later e, and even i. Such spellings (kiera, giedi) are found in 
Swedish from c1300 onwards, and perhaps a little later in Ice- 
landic. 

This sketch, though incomplete, should be enough to vindi- 
cate the common view against Prokosch’s ingenious, but false 
theory. A corollary of that theory is that he cannot subscribe to 
the usually assumed Scandinavian influence as the cause of such 
Northern English forms as give, get, etc. Instead he assumes 
Anglian stop g corresponding to WSax front spirant 3. It still 
seems to me a less likely hypothesis in view of the certain Danish 
stop g. Even if we accept Luick’s view, as set forth in §633 (pp. 
830 ff.) of his Hist. Grammatik der Engl. Sprache, according to 
which both j and 3 were stops at some time in Primitive OE 
(before the 10th century at any rate), it will not help matters 
much, for he assumes that the stop gj>f or j generally in Late 
OE. 

But I do not find Luick’s arguments convincing. Two facts 
led him to assume stops for back and front g—and for original 7 
as well!—in Old English: 

(1) these three sounds alliterate in OE. 

(2) Sievers’s Schallanalyse calls for the stops. 

I am unable to refute the second point, but perhaps I may point 
to Prokosch’s scepticism concerning Gothic }, d as stops, a claim 
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made by Streitberg on the basis of Sievers’s Schallanalyse. Lack- 
ing the discerning power of the Schallanalyse, we must conclude 
not only that the Gothic shift /f, d/) points to a spirant, but 
also that OE 3ear ‘year’, gieldan ‘yield’ as compared to German 
Jahr, gelten are most readily so explained. 

The first point, however, can be more easily disposed of by a 
parallel from the one Germanic language that still keeps the Old 
Germanic practice of alliteration as employed in the Beowulf, 
Heliand, and Edda. Of course this could be no other than “Mod- 
ern” Icelandic. Mod. Icelandic shows clearly that it is not the 
“sound” as defined by phoneticians that matters in alliteration 
but the phoneme. This is very clearly seen in case of h. H always 
alliterates with another 4, whether it precedes a vowel or a con- 
sonant. In the latter case many phoneticians have described the 
combinations Al, hr, hn as Jl, rr, nn and the combinations 4j and 
hv as the front and back voiceless spirants corresponding toGerm. 
ch in Chemie and the Greek spirant x, sometimes pronounced 
in Germ. Chaldéer. The difference between those two lastnamed 
examples is very similar to that of the OE j and 3, if we assume 
that these sounds were spirants. In other words I can see no 
reason whatever why in OE the front and the back spirants 
should not alliterate, since the front one obviously is but a posi- 
tional variant of the latter. And since this positional variant fell 
in with the already existing Germanic j it was but natural that 
the 7 too should be used in alliteration with the back spirant. It 
is entirely needless to assume that all these sounds must be stops 
to explain the alliteration. It is quite another matter when the 
back 3 develops into the stop. After that there could be no more 
alliteration between the spirant front j and the back stop g. Like- 
wise, in Northern Icelandic there is no more alliterating of hv 
with #4 since the Av combination has passed into kv,—unless the 
poets follow the established literary practice, which still is going 
strong, in spite of the fact that the change took place not later 
than the 17th century. To conclude: I see no reason why the 
older and simpler theory about OE j, 3 should be given up in 
favor of Luick’s last suggestion, and neither can I see any justi- 
fication for Prokosch’s assumption of Anglian g, since his theory 
of Scandinavian spirant 3 does not hold water. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 














THE CREDENTIALS OF CHAUCER’S PARDONER 


The clerical rank of Chaucer’s Pardoner is a moot question. 
Scholars have been too much concerned with him as exemplar of 
the abuses of his calling as questor to give due heed to his general 
status, which Chaucer and his contemporaries must have taken 
for granted. Consequently various suppositions are current. Ap- 
parently the prevailing view just now, held by Professor Manly’ 
and others,” is that the Pardoner was in minor orders. Yet Dr. 
Hinckley regards him as ‘‘presumably a Dominican friar,’* and 
Skeat seems to have gone on the same assumption.‘ At the op- 
posite extreme is the opinion of M. Jusserand in his Essay for 
the Chaucer Society,® so attractively set forth as to have had 
undue influence on more recent commentators. He sees Chaucer’s 
pilgrim as an illiterate layman, asking leave of no one, rendering 
account to no one, but trafficking in pardons as spurious as his 
relics. 

For Englishmen of his own day Chaucer’s hints about the 
rank of the Pardoner probably were quite sufficient, but we have 
failed to follow these clues. From the General Prologue, for ex- 
ample, we learn that he was an agent for ““Rouncivale,” appar- 
ently the Hospital of St. Mary Rouncival near Charing Cross, 
cell of the important Augustinian priory and hospital of Nuestra 
Setiora de Roncesvalles in Navarre.* Yet no one seems to have ex- 


See his edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, pp. 536-37; Some New Light 
on Chaucer, p. 129. 

2 See, e.g., the comments of Professor Robinson in his edition of The Com- 
plete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer and those of Professor Carleton Brown in his 
edition of The Pardoner’s Tale. 

3 Notes on Chaucer, p. 45, note to line 675. 

* Notes on the Canterbury Tales, especially notes to lines 337, 387, and 445 
of the Pardoner’s Prologue. 

5 “Chaucer’s Pardoner and the Pope’s Pardoners,” Essays of the Chaucer 
Society, v, 423-36. 

* Many of the available facts about the hospital which are of special in- 
terest to Chaucerians have been recorded by Professor Manly, Some New Light 
on Chaucer, pp. 123-27, and by Professor Moore, ““Chaucer’s Pardoner of Rounci- 
val,” in MP 25 (Aug., 1927), 59-66. Both cite Galloway, The Story of St. Mary’s 
Roncevail, which I have not seen. Westlake, The Parish Gilds of Mediaeval 
England, and Reddan, The Victoria History of London, give partial accounts of 
the institution; and Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum 1, 443, Tanner, Notitia 
Monastica, part 8, sect. 44, and Stow, Survey of London, 1, 124, have briefer 
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amined the portrait of the Pardoner in the light of his connection 
with the canons regular of St. Augustine, who maintained the 
priory and hospital at Charing Cross, as well as the mother- 
house in Navarre. Nor has any one suggested that Chaucer 
thought of the questor himself as a member of that order, though 
there is much to sustain the assumption and little to challenge 
it seriously, once due account is taken of certain mediaeval tra- 
ditions. 

Chaucerians are in perpetual debt to the mediaeval studies of 
Jusserand. When used with caution his essay, Chaucer’s Par- 
doner and the Pope’s Pardoners, is of special value since, out of 
various documents from the fourteenth century which are not 
accessible to the ordinary student, it assembles testimony re- 
garding the current abuse of indulgences and the evil practices 
of questors, and thereby illuminates Chaucer’s treatment of the 
same problem. Its weakness lies in the assumption of Jusserand 
that the Pardoner of Rouncival necessarily is a free-lance, to be 
classed with “‘vagabonds and highwaymen,” for that inference 
rests on little more than external evidence that the unauthorized 
vendor of indulgences was fairly common in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Reasoning solely by analogy, Jusserand notes that Chau- 
cer’s Pardoner is guilty of vices ascribed to the unlicensed par- 
don-mongers and concludes, therefore, that he must be of their 
number. 

But authorized questors from the ranks of the clergy also 
were common, nor were they always guiltless of the abuses that 
led to the suppression of all sales of indulgences. Even the no- 
torious quaestuarii cited by Jusserand, among his analogues to 
Chaucer’s Pardoner, were described by Boniface IX in 1390 as 
“sometimes friars, and sometimes clerks belonging to the regular 
clergy; always men of excessive impudence.”’ The pope often 
let out the sale of indulgences to the mendicant orders;* one of 
the pardoners ridiculed in Piers Plowman® is a Pauline, or 





records. Two principal sources of these accounts are the Patent Rolls of Great 
Britain and The Papal Letters pertaining to Great Britain, the calendars of which 
I have consulted. 

7 Jusserand, p. 424, quoting Annales Ecclesiastici, vu, 525. 

® See Skeat’s note to line 337 of the Pardoner’s Prologue (Notes on the 
Canterbury Tales, p. 269) and Hinckley’s Notes, p. 163. 

® The Vision of Piers Plowman, edited by Skeat, 2.108. 
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Crutched Friar, and the most celebrated of later offenders, Tet- 
zel, of course, was a Dominican. 

Yet the Austin canons, because of their ministry of healing 
and the large number of almshouses under their care,'® rivaled 
the mendicant friars as solicitors of charity and hence as pur- 
veyors of indulgences to stimulate almsgiving. Moreover, ques- 
tors from their own ranks sometimes were tarred with the same 
stick as Jusserand’s guaestuarit and Chaucer’s Pardoner, as is 
clear from the expert testimony of Cardinal Jacques de Vitry, 
himself a canon regular of St. Augustine. Thus the Cardinal de- 
nounces those sinners among his fellow canons, especially for 
their abuse of indulgences: 


This holy rule of hospitality ... hath been so corrupted in many... 
places and houses, and so miserably reduced also to nought, that a sordid and 
detestable congregation of reprobates not only displeaseth all those who see 
their wickedness most clearly, but stinketh also in the nostrils of God. For under 
pretext of hospitality and dissembled piety, they are become beggars, extorting 
money by their importunities, with lies and deceits and every possible trick, 
feeding themselves and caring not for the poor; . .. through letters of indul- 
gence, which they abuse for filthy lucre’s sake, they get much filthy gain... 
And these filthy gains they spend in the most filthy fashion, in rioting and drunk- 
enness and other consequent deeds, which they commit darkly in dark and secret 
places, and which, though they blush not to do, we blush to name." 


It is as though Chaucer, for the portrait of his pilgrim, had filled 
in this outline sketch with concrete detail, brightened it with 
humor, individualized Jacques de Vitry’s unscrupulous Augus- 
tinian questor, and given him the local habitation of Rouncival. 

Official records of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries per- 
taining to London hospitals under Augustinian rule show that 
the brethren or canons themselves were accustomed to go on 
quest for their houses.” Grants of protection for Rouncival itself 


1 See “Hospitals,” Catholic Encyclopaedia, vu, 482-83, and Dugdale’s 
Monasticon (ist edition), Vol. u, for a list of English hospitals under the rule 
of canons regular. 

" Historia Occidentalis, m, 101, as quoted by Coulton, Five Centuries of 
Religion, p. 320. 

% On February 12, 1327, for example, the king granted protection for one 
year “to the master and brethren of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, collecting 
alms in churches once a year by virtue of an indulgence from the Pope.” [CPR 
1327-1330, p. 18, as quoted by Moore, “Chaucer’s Pardoner of Rouncival,”’ 
MP 25 (Aug., 1927), 62.] On July 6, 1397, the Pope issued a mandate in favor 
of St. Anthony, London, another establishment of Austin canons, requesting 
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designate its questors as “priests” and “brethren,” as well as 
“their substitutes.”’ Note these from the Calendar of Patent Rolls: 


1283 Sept. 13. Protection, during pleasure, with clause rogamus, for brother 
Lupus, priest, envoy, and preceptor of the houses in England and Ireland of the 
prior and convent of the hospital of St. Mary, Roncevaux, coming with indul- 
gences from the pope for the remission of sins. [The original text” shows that 
Brother Lupus headed a band of visitors which included other canons, and that 
he and these other brethren (ipsi fratres) were expected to appear in person to 
beg alms and to publish the indulgences and privileges granted them by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Since Lupus is called both “brother” and “priest,” 
he evidently was a canon regular in priests’ orders.] 

1346 Oct. 15. Protection with clause rogamus for the master and brethren 
of the hospital of St. Mary, Rouncevalle, and their attorneys, collecting alms. 
[Here again it is clear that some of the soliciting at least is to be done by the 
brethren themselves, and hence the usual courtesies are to be extended “‘eisdem 
fratribus seu eorum alicui aut eorum attornatis.’’)* 


Approaching Chaucer’s own time and circle, we find a man- 
date issued by John of Gaunt in 1372 for two years, and renewed 
in November, 1374, for a like period, requesting protection and 
hospitality for certain clerics on quest for Rouncival, and asking 
the archbishops and bishops of England to grant them “pardon 
and indulgence” for their benefactors. The three questors here 
named seem to be classed together as “brethren and proctors of 
the hospital,” and hence the chaplain mentioned may be a canon 
in priests’ orders rather than a mere secular priest. After the 
usual greetings to archbishops and other ecclesiastics, including 





the archbishops and bishops of England “to receive the brethren and envoys 
of the said house sent on quest for the poor and infirm of its hospital” and “to 
give them within fifteen days after their demand letters to the people.” (Papal 
Letters pertaining to Great Britain, v, 18, as quoted by Moore, p. 62.) 

8 Moore gives it, p. 62. The clause rogamus is as follows: Cumque dominus 
Papa in remissione peccatorum virorum vos exhortetur et commoneat ut fratri- 
bus Hospitalis predicti cum ipsi fratres vel eorum nuncii ad vos venerint de bonis 
vestris elemosinas petituri aliquid eis erogetis vos omnes et singulos affectuose 
requirimus et rogamus quatinus predictum Lupum et alios nuncios et procura- 
tores predictorum Prioris et Conventus cum ad vos venirent indulgencias et 
privilegia sua vobis obstensuri et elemosinas vestras petituri recommendatos 
habentes ipsos indulgencias et privilegia sua coram vobis legentes benigne audire 
et eis intuita caritatis ad eorum sustentacionem et ad onus hospitalitatis in domo 
sua supportandum de bonis temporalibus vobis a Deo collatis aliquas ele- 
mosinas erogare velitis liberaliter et benigne ut ab omni bonorum largitore 
remuneracionem exinde condignam et a nobis grates reportare possitis. 

“4 Here too the original text is given by Moore, pp. 60-61. Except in his arti- 
cle I have seen only the records in the Calendar of Patent Rolls. 
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persones des esglises et vikaires et autres gentz de saint esglise, the 
request begins as follows: 

Savoir vous faceons, que come noz chers en Dieu frere Laurence de Pam- 
piloun, Henry de Preston, et sire Johan Staunden, chapellein“—freres et pro- 
cureurs del hospital nostre Dame de Runcyvale—soient pur eux transporter vers 
diverses parties de la roialme d’Engleterre purquere et impetrer almoignes et 
autres bienfaites de misericorde de ceux que les vourront doner en regard de 
charite; et a cause que y nous semble bien meritoire de faire as ditz freres et 
procureurs es choses susditz grace favour ease et desport: si supplions et prions 
cherement a vous ercesvesques et evesques que a quelle heure que eux ou nul 
de eux viegne ou viegnent envers vous pur pardon de vous avoir a toutz leur 
bienfesours vous leur veulliez tant en extacion de faire overes de charitee come 
pur salute et merite des almes de leur ditz bienfesours gracieusement leur at- 
troier pardon et indulgence et sur ce de granter lettres de mandement a voz 
obedientiers selonc ce que sera affaire en celle partie.“ 


External evidence would indicate, then, that the antecedent 
probability of the Pardoner’s being one of the priests or brethren 
(or both) of the priory of Rouncival is as great as for the opposing 
view that he was a layman or a clerk in minor orders. And in the 
former event he would be better game for the satirist. To associ- 
ate his Pardoner with the Regular Orders as professing more, 
and hence as more deserving of blame when falling short of pro- 
fession, would be in keeping with Chaucer’s practice. Since 
among the Canterbury pilgrims he has satirized mendicant 
friars and Benedictines, it would be strange had he neglected the 
Austin canons, the most numerous and popular of the Regulars 
in England.” To identify perhaps the basest of his pilgrims with 
Regular clerics would also be essential to Chaucer’s design. For 
more than any other of his ecclesiastics the Pardoner is a type 
of the false prophet, like his literary ancestor, False Seeming in 
The Romance of the Rose; and by his own confession False Seem- 
ing wears the garb of a monastic as a swifter and baser means to 
his nefarious ends, boasting that he is a disciple of Antichrist, a 
ravenous wolf in sheep’s clothing." 


16 For the sake of clearness I have supplied the dashes here and after 
Runcyvale. The document in two other places speaks of the whole party of 
solicitors as “the aforesaid” or “the above-named”? freres et procureurs. 

% John of Gaunt’s Register, ed. by Armitage-Smith. Moore helped me to 
the reference. 

17 See Francis E. Ecles, The Holyrood Ordinale, p. xxvii; also Francis A. 
Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries, 2.323. 

18 See Romaunt of the Rose 7009-16. Canon Simmons (The Lay Folks Mass 
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If external evidence and antecedent probability argue that 
the Pardoner has the requisite sheep’s clothing, the “habit of 
holiness’’ specified by False Seeming, internal evidence confirms 
the view. In recent editions of The Canterbury Tales Harry 
Bailey addresses him as ““Thou beel amy, thou Pardoner.” In at 
least thirty-two of the manuscripts, however, and in three early 
editions the line appears as ‘‘Thou beel amy, John, Pardoner.””!” 
Thus Harry gives the agent of Rouncival the stock nickname for 
secular and regular clerics by which he elsewhere addresses the 
Parson,”® the Monk,” and the Nun’s Priest.” Even if Chaucer 
himself never sanctioned that rendering of the line, its frequent 
appearance in the manuscripts indicates that his contemporaries, 
at least, took the Pardoner for a full-fledged cleric.* 

Besides, he speaks as if he belonged to some brotherhood in 
which manual labor, vows of poverty and chastity, and other 
distasteful features of the monastic life were expected of him. 
From the pulpit, he says, he is accustomed to deliver a tongue- 
lashing to any one in the congregation who may have trans- 
gressed against him or his brethren: 


For whan I dar noon oother weyes debate, 
Thanne wol I stynge hym with my tonge smerte 
In prechyng, so that he shal nat asterte 

To been defamed falsly, if that he 

Hath trespased to my bretheren or to me... . 
Thus quyte I folk that doon us displesances; 
Thus spitte I out my venym under hewe 

Of hoolynesse, to semen hooly and trewe.™ 


A little later he is careful to repudiate the vows and princi- 
ples of that brotherhood, alluding at the same time to the minis- 
try of teaching and preaching which was especially incumbent 
on canons regular: 





Book, p. 254) describes Fals Semblant as speaking “in the person of a Friar- 
pardoner.” 
19 See Koch’s edition of The Pardoner’s Tale (Chaucer Society, Series 2, 35), 


pp. 5, 102. 
20 Epilogue to the Man of Law’s Tale 1172. 
1 Monk’s Prologue 1929. 2 Nun’s Priest’s Prologue 2810. 


3 In the spurious end-link to The Pardoner’s Tale which appears in various 
manuscripts, Harry calls for estimates of the story told by “John the par- 
donere.” (See Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, p. 1011.) 

* Pardoner’s Prologue 412-22. 
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What, trowe ye, that whiles I may preche, 
And wynne gold and silver for I teche, 
That I wol lyve in poverte wilfully? 

Nay, nay, I thoghte it never, trewely! 

For I wol preche and begge in sondry landes; 
I wol nat do no labour with myne handes, 
Ne make baskettes, and lyve therby, 

By cause I wol nat beggen ydelly. 

I wol noon of the apostles countrefete; 

I wol have moneie, wolle, chese, and whete, 
Al were it yeven of the povereste page, 

Or of the povereste wydwe in a village. 

Al sholde hir children sterve for famyne. 
Nay, I wol drynke licour of the vyne, 

And have a joly wenche in every toun.™ 


The two passages just quoted, which doubtless confirmed 
Hinckley’s belief that the Pardoner is a Dominican, have led 
Manly” and Robinson” to remark that here he talks as if he be- 
longed to a mendicant order. Certainly his words would have 
little or no meaning were he not thinking of himself as a member 
of some monastic community, but they are no more appropriate 
to a mendicant friar than to a canon regular who was at the same 
time a rascally questor. The allusion to begging evidently refers 
merely to his soliciting for Rouncival—and himself—in that vag- 
abond existence, far from the discipline of the priory, which gave 
the fish-out-of-water ample opportunity to make a mockery of 
the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience required by the rule 
of St. Augustine.”* 

The Pardoner’s refusal to labor with his hands is in defiance 
of Chapter II of the Augustinian Rule for Canons Regular, which 
prescribes manual labor for a part of each day, giving as the 
reason that very imitation of the Apostles which the questor of 
Rouncival disclaims: A postolica enim vita optamus vivere.*® His 
defiance of the Apostolic life has, indeed, a peculiar fitness to 
canons regular. In the Middle Ages their order was generally 
supposed to have had its origin in the common life of the Apos- 
tles, St. Austin being regarded as merely a reformer and law- 
giver, in persuading his clergy to live secundam regulam sub 


% Tbid., 439-53. % Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, p. 616, n. 416. 

37 Chaucer’s Complete Works, p. 835, n. 416. In the earliest allusion to the 
Pardoner recorded by Professor Spurgeon, an unknown writer of 1645 speaks 
of him as a friar (Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 1, 224). 
28 Dugdale, Monasticon, Introduction to Vol. 2. 9 Tbid. 
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sanctis A postolis constitutam. When, therefore, a dispute as to 
priority arose between the Augustinians and the Benedictines, 
Pius V decided in favor of the canons as dating back to Apostolic 
times,*° and their rule was commonly known as “the discipline 
of the Apostles” or “the rule of the Apostles.” 

The Pardoner’s prowess in church also would mark him as a 
cleric in major orders. His eloquent preaching, it is true, is no 
guarantee. Though questors were forbidden to preach, “with 
the exception of friars and others especially found and declared 
fit for that function,”" we have clear evidence that lay-par- 
doners did sometimes usurp the pulpit, which was “denied even 
to the subdeacon.’”* Yet among the various charges against these 
imposters I have found no suggestion that they officiated at 
Divine Service, as did the agent of Rouncival: 


But trewely to tellen atte laste, 

He was in chirche a noble ecclesiaste. 
Wel koude he rede a lessoun or a storie, 
But alderbest he song’ an offertorie.™ 


Professor Karl Young argues reasonably that here “lessoun” 
is the lJectio of matins, and “storie” is the historia, a series of 
lectiones.* Supposing that Chaucer had those meanings in mind, 
he seems to say, by metonymy, that the Pardoner was an ac- 
complished ecclesiastic, both at Mass (the only service where an 
Offertory would be said or sung) and at the observance of the 
Canonical Hours, the supreme and characteristic liturgical func- 
tion of canons. Supposing, though, that the passage in The Pro- 
logue refers simply to his participation in Mass in the rural 
churches where he preached, it indicates, nonetheless, that he 
was in holy orders. Lesson in the fourteenth century, as now, was 
a common designation for the Epistle,** the humbler of the two 


*° Catholic Encyclopaedia, under “Canons and Canonesses Regular.” 

* F. Bonnard, Histoire de L’ Abbaye Royale de St. Victor de Paris, 1, xvi, xix. 

™ Manly, New Light, p. 129. 

*% Owst, Preaching in Mediaeval England, p. 104; Jusserand, pp. 425-26. 

* Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 707-10. The reference to an officiating 
minister’s singing the offertory seems strange in the light of present usage, but 
that such was the custom in the Middle Ages is evident from the directions to 
the priest in The Lay Folks Mass Book (E.E.T.S., 71, p. 99): “And let him sing 
the Offertory with his ministers.” 

* “Chaucer and the Liturgy,’”” MLN 30 (Apr., 1915), 97-99. 

% See “Lessons in Liturgy,” Catholic Encyclopaedia, x1, 193 ff. 
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chief scriptural readings at Mass. (The scribe and editors of the 
carefully supervised Lincoln Manuscript of The Canterbury Tales 
so interpreted Chaucer’s use of the word in this passage and sub- 
stituted “pistil’’ for the “‘lessoun” found in most of the manu- 
scripts.*”) But even the Epistle was supposed to be read by no 
one below the rank of subdeacon,** and a subdeacon was in 
major orders.*® Again, if Chaucer is describing low Mass, he 
represents the Pardoner as reading both the Lesson and the 
Story (the Epistle and the Gospel?**) and preaching the sermon 
—as the officiating priest, that is, and so in sacred orders. 

Any or all of the clerical functions indicated by the passage 
would be entirely within the province of duly ordained canons 
regular, as their institution was, and is, essentially sacerdotal, 
“the only one among the ancient orders which . . . was so con- 
stituted that its members were destined normally for the priest- 
hood.’** Whereas the canon regular lives in community and 
leads the life of a religious, “‘he is prepared to follow the example 
of the Apostles, by preaching, teaching, and succoring the sick 
and the needy.’ Yet despite their sacerdotal function regular 
canons, unlike secular canons [see MS, p. 13] and priests, might 
not undertake the cure of souls except by dispensation.“ The 
Pardoner, therefore, is careful to advertise his power of absolu- 
tion as specially granted by ecclesiastical authority: 


He wol come up and offre in Goddes name, 
And I assoille him by the auctoritee 
Which that by bulle ygraunted was to me.“ 


37 Manly and Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales, v, 66. For a descrip- 
tion of Ms. Ln. see ibid., 1.332-35. 

38 Catholic Encyclopaedia, x1, 194, citing Durandus’ Rationale Div. Office, 
Iv, 16, 13th century. 

% Tbid., xtv, 320, citing a decision of Innocent III, early 13th century. 

“If lessoun here means Epistle, storie must mean Gospel, as Hinckley 
suggests (p. 46); yet I have no other evidence except that Chaucer seems to use 
stories for Gospels in Pardoner’s Tale 488. This interpretation of lessoun and 
storie was first suggested to me by Reverend Victor Stoner, who was arguing 
from Catholic tradition rather than from a specialist’s knowledge of Chaucer, 
as his scholarly researches in Church history have been concerned with other 
periods than the fourteenth century. 
1 C. S. Durrant, Flemish Mystics and English Martyrs, pp. xiv-xv. 
# “Canons and Canonesses Regular,’’ Catholic Encyclopaedia. 
* Tanner, Notitia Monastica, p. x. 
“ Pardoner’s Prologue 386-88. See also Pardoner’s Tale 913-15. 
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Augustinian houses sometimes employed secular priests in 
spite of having canons in sacred orders among their own mem- 
bers,“ probably because none of their canons had been vested 
with the cure of souls. Thus in the records of Rouncival that we 
have noted, those questors designated as priests or chaplains 
may have been secular priests, or they may have been canons in 
priests’ orders. One might take the Pardoner for a hireling from 
secular ranks but for his jibes at priests, his references to his 
brethren and to monastic vows, and his announcement that 
the power of the keys has been conferred upon him by special 
dispensation. These would mark him as a regular cleric, a reli- 
gious, whereas his skill as an ecclesiastic—in pulpit, lectern, and 
choir—would identify him with the priesthood. Thus far, then, 
the evidence points to his being either a friar or an Austin canon; 
but we have no evidence that friars were employed by the priory 
of Rouncival. Common probability and further evidence indicate 
that he was a canon regular in holy orders, like “Brother Lupus, 
priest,” that other pardoner of Rouncival, who a century earlier 
had come to England “‘with indulgences from the Pope for the 
remission of sins.” 

The arguments from internal evidence that have been ad- 
vanced against the notion that the Pardoner was in sacred orders 
are his apparent failure to observe the tonsure and his remark 
to the Wife of Bath during her recital of the tribulations of 
marriage: 


“Now, dame,’ quod he, “by God and by seint John! 
Ye been a noble prechour in this cas. 

I was aboute to wedde a wyf; allas! 

What sholde I bye it on my flessh so deere? 

Yet hadde I levere wedde no wyf to-yeere!’’® 


* E.g., Boniface IX, Nov. 4, 1403, commanded the Augustinian prior and 
convent of Turgarton in York to “keep at their own cost a secular priest and to 
depute a canon of the priory to celebrate at certain altars in the priory church” 
masses for the souls of certain persons, adding that “the prior and his successors 
may depute at pleasure for the said celebration, two secular priests or two canons 
of the priory in priests’ orders.” (Papal Letters, 15 Boniface IX, p. 601.) 

“ Wife of Bath’s Prologue 163-68. Professor Manly so argues, New Light, 
pp. 129-30; in his edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (pp. 536-37, note 675 ff.), 
however, he admits that the Pardoner, in spite of his long hair, may have been 
“in minor orders,” while citing the opinion of other scholars that “he was a lay- 
man who had not received the tonsure.” 
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This speech may be dismissed as characteristic bravado, intended 
to derive part of its humor from its very absurdity. Chaucer 
doubtless expected it to be recognized as a pointed allusion to 
the Goliardic poem attributed to Walter Mapes, Golias de 
Conjuge non Ducenda, a companion-piece to the “Valerie” cited 
by Alice of Bath, and immensely popular.“’7 The Pardoner’s 
remark is as appropriate to an Augustinian as the facetious utter- 
ances of the Latin poem are to the supposed speaker, Bishop 
Golias. Indeed, the Pardoner’s boast, “I was aboute to wedde a 
wyf,” may be a deliberate rendering of the Bishop’s Uxorem 
ducere quondam volueram (line 5), and meant to be regarded as 
such; and just as three eloquent preachers dissuade Golias from 
braving the purgatory of marriage, Alice is the “noble prechour 
in this cas’”’ who forewarns the Pardoner. 

His long hair is another matter. Since the tonsure was a 
specified preliminary even to the first of the seven steps leading 
to holy orders,** we may well pause over Chaucer’s scrupulous 
attention to the hair and head-gear of his agent from Rouncival: 


This Pardoner hadde heer as yelow as wex, 
But smothe it heeng as dooth a strike of flex; 
By ounces henge his lokkes that he hadde, 
And therwith he his shuldres overspradde; 

But thynne it lay, by colpons oon and oon. . . . 
Dischevelee, save his cappe, he rood al bare. 


Whether our “noble ecclesiaste” is supposed to have concealed 
a tonsured crown beneath his cap were idle to consider, but 
clerics were ordered also to wear the hair cropped short. Wolsey’s 
Statutes for English Canons Regular (1519) specify that it is to 
be cut to the middle of the ears, and his threats of punishment 
for canons who neglect the tonsure indicate that such were not 
unknown in his day.” 

The Pardoner’s failure to obey this regulation is hardly sur- 
prising in one who confessedly violated the very principles of 
his calling; thus if we interpret his long hair in the light of only 


4? See The Latin Poems Commonly attributed to Walter Mapes, ed. by Thomas 
Wright for the Camden Society, pp. 77-85. 

#8 See Rock, Church of Our Fathers, 1, 184-85; Catholic Encyclopaedic Dic- 
tionary under “‘Tonsure.”’ 

*? Prologue to The Canterbury Tales 675-79, 683. 

® Wilkins. Concilia, rv, 686. 
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one mediaeval tradition, that of the congenital eunuch," we miss 
the force of one of Chaucer’s keenest shafts. Those unshorn 
locks, as Manly and Hinckley briefly suggest,” identify their 
wearer with that long line of worldly clerics who troubled ec- 
clesiastical councils and inspired mediaeval satirists by ignoring, 
minimizing, or concealing the tonsure, and trying otherwise to 
look like fashionable laymen. Is that not Chaucer’s main point 
in calling attention to the shoulder-length of the Pardoner’s 
hair, as it is his reason for describing the expensive clothes and 
jewelry of the Prioress and the Monk? To cite an Augustinian’s 
neglect of the tonsure as evidence that he was no cleric would be 
like citing the Monk’s hunting and elaborate horse-trappings 
as evidence that he was no monk. The practices of neither of 
these pilgrims would have much significance for Chaucer’s 
account apart from their profession as churchmen. 

The cleric who allowed hair and beard to grow in defiance of 
ecclesiastical regulations had been a familiar target for satirical 
poets and moralists since the days of St. Jerome,™ but the paral- 


5 See Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences, pp. 54-70. Doubtless this 
tradition also was in Chaucer’s mind as he described the Pardoner’s locks, but 
it would apply to their sparseness rather than to their length, since long hair was 
fashionable for warriors and other men of the world. 

® Manly, Canterbury Tales, pp. 536-37; Hinckley, notes to lines 675, 683. 

5 St. Jerome (Epistula ad Eustochium, section 28) warns the Roman virgin 
Eustochium against the religious “with long hair, a shaggy goat’s beard,’”’ and 
other “signs of the devil.” Northumbrian priests in Old-English times were fined 
for concealing the tonsure (Rock, 1, 185-86), and the Council of Toulouse in 1189 
threatened to excommunicate any cleric who “like a layman, allowed hair and 
beard to grow” (Catholic Encyclopaedia, under “Beard’”’). The ‘Poem on the 
Times of Richard IT” (in The Political Songs of England, ed. by T. Wright, pp. 
118-19) represents the vain ecclesiastic as having merely the crown of an acolyte 
and hair long enough to curl into a roll or “croket.” Here, though, the “joly 
wenche,”’ and not the amorous clerk, is “of the newe jet”: 


For thise wantoune prestes that pleien here 
nice game bi nighte, 

Hii gon wid swerd and bokeler, as men that 
wolde fighte. 

Sumne bereth croune of acolite for the 
crumponde crok, 

And ben ashamed of the merke the bishop 
hem bitok; 

At even he set upon a koife, and kembeth 

the croket, 
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lels to Chaucer’s description of the Pardoner’s appearance be- 
come more striking as we approach his own times. Note, for 
example, the vigorous injunctions of John Stratford, Archibishop 
of Canterbury, delivered in 1342 before the London Council of 
bishops in his province :** 


The exterior habit often reveals the character and inner condition of per- 
sons; and although the deportment of clerics ought to be an example and guide 
for laymen, nevertheless the abuses of clerks, more prevalent than usual these 
days, in tonsure, dress, ornaments for horses, and other matters, have generated 
an abominable scandal among the people; while ecclesiastics in high office . . . as 
well as men in sacred orders, scorn to wear the crown (the symbol of perfection and of 
the heavenly kingdom); and making themselves conspicuous by hair spreading al- 
most to the shoulders in effeminate fashion, clad in outer garments more suitable 
for knights than for clerics, their locks curled . . . and turned upward in a roll 
(?reversatis), they strut about wearing abundant beards ... to the extent that 
little if any distinction appears between laymen and clerks. [The archbishop 
therefore ordains that henceforth those holding benefices in his province must 
refrain from the aforesaid practices, on pain of punishment and even of excom- 
munication, and significantly concludes with the mandate that the bishops 
themselves “observe decency in tonsure, dress, and the other aforesaid matters, 
and order their commensal clerks to do likewise.’’] 


Chaucer must have heard long-haired ecclesiastics con- 
demned from the pulpit. In the Summa Predicantium his con- 
temporary, the distinguished Dominican preacher John Brom- 
yard, has a vivid sketch of evil pastors, who have more than one 
point of resemblance to the Pardoner: 





Adihteth him a gay wenche of the newe jet, 
Sanz doute! 
5 Wilkins, Concilia, 11, 703. The full text of the part of his discourse for which 
I give the condensed translation is as follows: 

Exterior habitus mores et conditiones intrinsecas personarum fre- 
quenter ostendit; et licet clericorum gestus exemplum esse debeat, et in- 
formatio laicorum, tamen clericorum abusus, qui plus solito invaluit his 
diebus, in tonsuris, vestibus, et ornamentis equorum, ac aliis, abominabile 
scandalum in populo generavit, dum ecclesiasticas dignitates, personatus, 
praebendas honorabiles, et curata beneficia obtinentes, in sacris etiam or- 
dinibus constituti, coronam (quae regni caelestis, et perfectionis est indi- 
cium) deferre contemnunt, et crinium extensorum quasi ad scapulas utentes 
discrimine, velut effoeminati, militari potius, quam clericali habitu induti 
superiori, scil brevi seu stricto, notabiliter tamen et excessive latis, vel 
longis manicis cubitos non tegentibus, sed pendulis, crinibus cum furrura 
vel sandalo revolutis, et, ut vulgariter dicitur, reversatis, et caputiis cum 
tipettis mirae longitudinis, barbisque prolixis incedere, ... contra sanc- 
tiones canonicas temere non verentur, adeo quod a laicis vix aut nulla patet 
distinctio clericorum. 
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They appear to have made a compact and indenture between them and the 
demons to the effect that they themselves should have the milk and wool of 
their sheep ... and that the devils should have the souls of them. They are 
ashamed of the tonsure. Therefore they cultivate a fashionable head of hair, 
or have a small tonsure, so as not to be recognized as priests . . . (and go about) 
resplendent in wondrously-wrought clothing, with long beard and hair after the 
manner of a comet.® 


The “dischevelee”’ hair of Chaucer’s cleric is prefigured also by 
the capillatura notabiliter inordinata of the priests ‘of modern 
times,” who are reprimanded for neglecting the tonsure by 
William of Rymyngton in a sermon preached at York in 1373: 


Set heu modernis temporibus quis multociens discernere sufficit inter lucem et 
tenebras, inter sacerdotum et armigerum, militem et rectorem? Nam de multis 
sacerdotibus corona nulla est vel minima, capillatura notabiliter inordinata, barba 
non rasa set vix superficialiter tonsa, etc. [The details of fashionable dress which 
follow are quite similar to those listed by Archbishop Stratford.]* 


In view of the foregoing parallels we may find both humor 
and pathos in Chaucer’s account of the Pardoner’s hair-dress. 
Refusing to hide his light under the bushel of his hood, he 
thought “the rood al of the newe jet,” and yet the scrawny “‘lockes 
that he hadde’’ are like pitiful travesties of the resplendent 
“crokets” and coiffures he was trying to imitate. Those, we have 
noted, usually were accompanied by beards, variously described 
as long and flowing like a knight’s beard, or a comet’s, or shaggy 
like a goat’s; beards forbidden to the worldly priests who dis- 
played them, but apparently not forbidden to our Pardoner. 
Tanner states that whereas monks always went shaved, canons 
regular “‘wore beards, and caps on their heads.’’*’ His testimony 
is borne out by the canon regular pictured in Dugdale’s Monasti- 
con®* and in Gasquet’s English Monastic Life,*® who has a small 
beard and moustache. Wolsey’s Statutes for Austin Canons give 
specifications for the tonsure,®*® but make no mention of shaving 
the face. Because of this custom among Augustinians of wearing 


% Owst, pp. 261-62. % Tbhid., p. 276, note. 

5? Notitia Monastica, p. xi. 58 Vol. 11, opposite p. 1 (Hollar’s print). 

5° Opposite p. 225. Also Hollar’s print. 

* Wilkins, Concilia rv, 686. Cutts (Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, 
pp. 18, 20) affirms that secular canons wore beards, but not regulars; but his 
testimony about canons regular cannot be trusted, since he fails to mention 
the essential and distinctive feature of their ordinary habit, the rochet, and 
says, further, that their cap or birretum was already “four-square”’ in mediaeval 
times. See note 64 below. 
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a beard, doubtless, Chaucer thought it necessary to explain the 
beardless state of his effeminate canon of Rouncival: 


No berd hadde he, ne nevere sholde have; 
As smothe it was as it were late shave. 
I trowe he were a geldyng or a mare. 


Still other details of his portrait are illumined by a compari- 
son with the customs of Austin canons. The cap adorned with the 
vernicle, the Pardoner’s sole head-gear, presumably is the small 
black pileus or skull-cap popularly known as the birretum,® 
which Rock says covered only the top of the head® and hence 
left it comparatively “dischevelee.”’ This birretum was worn by 
various ecclesiastics as they officiated at Divine Service; but 
of their number only canons regular seem to have worn it, or 
any other sort of cap, as part of their ordinary habit;™ and sig- 
nificantly, perhaps, only the Pardoner among the Canterbury 
pilgrims is described as wearing a cap. 

On journeys, however, Augustinians were supposed to wear 
a hood over the birretum.® Robert Richardson wrote about 1530 
that the reformed canons regular of France virtuously wore 
hoods so close-fitting as almost to conceal their caps, whereas 
his fellow British canons, guilty of other frivolities in dress, had 
monstrous, wide hoods, better suited to a buffoon than to a 


* Prologue to The Canterbury Tales 689-91. Again my interpretation merely 
supplements Curry’s. 

® See Robert Richardson’s Commentary on the Rule of St. Augustine, ed. 
by G. G. Coulton (Edinburgh, 1935), p. 105; also Rock, Church of Our Fathers, 
new edition (London, 1905), m, 53, n. 99; and Ducange, Glossarium Mediae et 
Infimae Latinitatis, under Birretum. 

8 Church of Our Fathers, 11, 53, n. 99. 

* Rock, ibid., p. 52, says that by the 12th century this cap was one of the 
marks by which an ecclesiastic might be recognized in England, but his illus- 
trations all refer to clerics while officiating in church. Cutts (Scenes and Char- 
acters of the Middle Ages, pp. 18, 20) describes the canon regular’s cap as “four- 
square,” but Rock (bid., 1, 53-55) explains that the four-cornered birretum de- 
veloped after Chaucer’s time. 

% As appears, e.g., in the Constitutions for Austin Canons issued in 1339 by 
Benedict XII: Sane infra ecclesias, claustrum, capitulum, refectorium ac dormi- 
torium non capuciis sed almiciis honesti utantur. Capucia vero si ea per ipsos 
extra loca predicta contigerit deferri sint honesta, illaque cum capis, mantellis, 
clocheis, seu rotundellis portaverint, unus cum eis et eiusdem coloris existant. 
(Salter, Chapters of the Augustinian Canons, Appendix 2, p. 247; also found in 
Wilkins, Concilia, 1, 629-51.) 
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religious. In December, 1400, Boniface IX, reprimanding cer- 
tain English canons for irregularities in dress, commanded them 
thenceforth ‘“‘to wear . . . hoods and caps, according to the form, 
manner, and institutes of Augustinian canons in England.”® 
Among these, then, our questor for Rouncival seems not to have 
been unique in enjoying license in head-dress: 

But hood, for jolitee, wered he noon, 

For it was trussed up in his walet. 

Hym thoughte he rood al of the newe jet; 

Dischevelee, save his cappe, he rood al bare.** 

Canons regular, says Kettlewell, “were taught to regard 
their dress as the symbol of their holy profession; the white 
vestments were to remind them of the inward purity they should 
preserve, and the black hood that they were dead to the world 
and should despise it and the things that were in the world.’’®® 
No wonder our canon from Rouncival trussed his hood up in his 
wallet, with small regard for the spirit of Chapter XVIII of the 
Rule for Austin Canons: Nom sit notabilis habitus vester, nec 
affectetis vestibus placere, sed moribus."® 

Suffice it to say, too, that enjoying cakes and ale at wayside 
taverns, after the manner of Chaucer’s Pardoner, was not 
among the types of honest “solas” (honesti solatii) permitted to 
Austin canons; and that the duet with the Summoner, “Come 
hider, Love, to me,” would have been frowned on by the 
authorities. Acts of the English Augustinian chapter held at 
Dunstable in 1334 deal with the problem of canons who sing 
secular songs (cantilenas seculares),” and the chapter of 1395 
specified that those making visitations of Augustinian communi- 
ties should ascertain whether any resident canons were impudici 
actu, verbis, cantilenis, tripudiis (dancing?), aut oscul’ mulierum.”™ 

So much for the proctor of Rouncival as a canon regular. For 
further light on his relation to his hospital and Chaucer’s prob- 


% Commentary on the Rule of St. Augustine, p. 105. See note 62 above. 

8? Papal Letters pertaining to Great Britain, 12 Boniface IX, p. 355. 

6° Prologue to C.T. 680-83. 

6° Thomas 4 Kempis and the Brothers of the Common Life, 1, 386-87. 

7 Dugdale, Monasticon, Introduction to vol. 2. The Chapter of English 
canons regular in 1374 had to reprimand some of their brethren for arraying 
themselves too conspicuously or fashionably (Salter, p. xxvii). 

™ See Wolsey’s Statutes (Wilkins, Concilia, rv, 687) forbidding Austin canons 
to visit taverns. 7 Salter, p. 17. 3 Tbid., p. 202. 
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able reasons for selecting it as a target for satire we turn to 
other mediaeval records. As to whether his quaestarius rendered 
any account to his house, Chaucer is silent, being concerned in 
his pictures of the pilgrims with literary art and not primarily 
with monastic economy. Yet Jusserand asserts, quite without 
justification, that the Pardoner “had asked for no license and 
had no account to render, but kept all his gains to himself.” 
The reply of Friar Daw Topias, about 1400, to the Wycliffite 
attack on friars entitled Jacke Upland throws light on the mat- 
ter. Jack had charged the friars with a system of farming the 
realm whereby their “‘limitors” paid a certain rent for the right 
to beg without competition (presumably from their own breth- 
ren) in their several districts; but Topias shifts blame for the 
practice to the questors of three London hospitals, two of which 
belonged to canons regular and all of which were under the rule 
of St. Augustine*—namely, St. Thomas of Acre, St. Anthony, 
and Rouncival.”’ In Chaucer’s day, then, it seems to have been 


™ Chaucer’s Pardoner and the Pope’s Pardoners, p. 425. As a side-light on 
the problem, Professor Samuel Moore in his article, ““Chaucer’s Pardoner of 
Rouncival” (MP 25.59-66), quotes from the Calendar of Patent Rolls the follow- 
ing writ of July 18, 1382, which was to remain in force for a year: 

Writ of aid for Ralph Archer, yeoman of the chamber and proctor of 
the king’s clerk Nicholas Slake, Master of the Hospital of St. Mary, Roun- 
cesvalles, appointed to arrest and bring before the king and council all 
persons whom he shall prove to have collected alms in the realm as proc- 
tors of the hospital and converted the same to their own use. 

Moore then makes the interesting and provocative suggestion that Chaucer in 
assigning his unscrupulous questor to Rouncival may have been making capital 
of the notoriety that the circumstance would have brought to the priory, and 
that he probably expected his readers to associate the Pardoner with the scandal. 
One questions, however, whether the incident would have much publicity be- 
yond a limited circle in an age when there were no radios or newspapers and 
when, as other examples cited by Moore prove, hospitals were accustomed to 
seek the protection of the civil authorities against similar impostures. The full 
text of the original patent, also quoted by Moore, gives no further information 
regarding the suspects; thus we have no way of knowing whether they had 
preached in churches or discharged the other ecclesiastical functions in which 
Chaucer’s pilgrim was proficient. 

% “Jacke Upland,” section 11, in Political Poems and Songs relating to 
English History, ed. by T. Wright, m, 20-21. 

78 St. Thomas of Acre was maintained by a branch of the Templars (Tanner, 
Notitia Monastica, under “Middlesex,’’ sect. 8, part 48), whereas St. Anthony, 
like Rouncival, belonged to Austin canons. (Ibid., Sect. 8, part 28.) 

™ “The Reply of Friar Daw Topias,” in Political Poems and Songs, u1, 78: 
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commonly understood that pardoners of Rouncival farmed 
certain sections of England that had been assigned to them. 
This system of apportioning the realm among its solicitors was 
followed in later centuries by the Guild of Our Lady of Rouncival 
at Charing Cross, founded in 1385; and because the contribu- 
tions reported by these agents were round sums Canon Westlake 
suspects that they, too, farmed their districts and “reimbursed 
themselves as best they could, as did the publicans of an earlier 
day.’’’* Certainly our Pardoner reimbursed himself, and very 
probably Chaucer’s hint that the sphere of his activities ex- 
tended “fro Berwick into Ware” actually was meant to define 
the northern and southern limits of his prescribed territory. We 
may further surmise that it coincided with the diocese of the 
Summoner, “his freend and his compeer.”’*® Connivance and 
sharing of profits between questors and archdeacons’ officials 
was one of the evils deplored by conscientious mediaeval 
churchmen.* 

Chaucer naturally associated his Pardoner with a charity- 
hospital, a logical repository for curative relics, with a perpetual 
excuse for begging alms;* nor is it strange that he chose an 





We leten, thou seist, to lymytours 
al this rewme to ferme, 
as that we were welders 
and lords of alle... . 
I trowe thou menys the pardonystres 
of seint Thomas of Acres, 
of Antoun, or of Runcevale, 
that rennen so fast aboute; 
for of the kynges rewme 
have we no more astate 
than thou hast of paradis, 
or of the blisse of heven. 
7 Westlake, The Parish Guilds of Mediaeval England, p. 96. 
7 For speculations regarding the Summoner’s territory see Manly, New 
Light, pp. 105-22. 
8° See, for example, Owst, Preaching in Mediaeval England, pp. 103-04. 
Whether com peer ever meant “accomplice” in Middle English as does the French 
word compére does not appear, but the word had unpleasant connotations as 
used before 1400. See the Oxford Dictionary and compare the Latin equivalent 
as used by St. Francis when he warned his brethren not to become compatres 
of men or of women lest occasion for scandal should arise. (Second Rule, Chapter 
XI, in Beati Patris Francisci Assisiatis Opera Omnia, ed. by J. J. von der Burg, 
1849.) 8! Compare Owst, tbid., pp. 100-01. 
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Augustinian house, since many hospitals were under the Rule of 
St. Austin. Yet out of the various almshouses in the region of 
London, why did he tax Rouncival with perhaps the basest of 
his pilgrims? In all his writings no other religious community is 
singled out for such bad eminence. There is the possibility, urged 
by Manly® and suggested by Moore,® that Chaucer was expos- 
ing the practices of an actual questor for that house. Yet we are 
told that pardoners of Rouncival were commonly satirized.™ 
But why? Friar Daw Topias, as we have observed, lumps them 
with the agents for St. Anthony and St. Thomas of Acre as 
among the “‘limitors” that “rennen so faste aboute.” A glance at 
the records of London hospitals in the fourteenth century® re- 
veals the fact that these three do figure prominently among 
religious houses obtaining licenses to beg or papal indulgences to 
assist their quests. Evidently they were unusually active in 
soliciting charity, and doubtless their proctors made nuisances 
of themselves running “‘so fast aboute.”’ Most likely, too, their 
unpopularity was increased by the fact that Rouncival and St. 
Anthony, at least, were cells of alien priories situated in regions 
supposedly schismatic, or adhering to the French pope.® 

It seems clear that Rouncival had felt the brunt of war and 
schism and was under a cloud as the property of an alien house. 
The general prejudice may be gauged by the attitude of English 
authorities, as reflected in this entry in the Calendar of Papal 
Registers respecting the English holdings of the Spanish priory 
in Navarre: 


2 Kal. July, 1402. To the archbishop of Auch, the bishop of Dax, and the 
official of Bordeaux. Mandate, as below, at the petition of the prior and brethren 
of the Augustinian hospital of St. Mary, Roncevaux (de Ronsidevallis), in the 
diocese of Pampeluna, containing [the information] that although in the realm 
of England, and divers other parts, it has houses, possessions, and members, 
from which they have been wont to receive yearly pensions, payment thereof 
is refused on the ground of a papal indult exempting from such payment during 


* New Light, pp. 122-30. 83 See note 74 above. 

* Manly, New Light, p. 123. 

® Moore collected a number of these from the Patent Rolls of Great Britain 
and reproduced or cited them in his Chaucer’s Pardoner of Rouncival (see n. 74 
above) to illustrate “the means by which London hospitals of the fourteenth 
century obtained their support.” 

% St. Anthony, as the property of an Augustinian priory in France, was 
often fiefed during the wars with France. Richard II gave it to Michael de la 
Pole (Tanner, Notitia, under “Middlesex,” Sect. 8, part 28). 
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the Schism because they are situate in lands of schismatics. Their petition adds 
that although they are so situate they are faithful to the Pope and the Roman 
Church, and observe hospitality to the great multitude which resorts thither 
from divers parts. The Pope therefore orders the above to order all, wherever 
and whoever they be, to pay arrears and to pay in future, under pain of ex- 
communication, etc., invoking, if necessary, the aid of the Secular arm. Ex- 
hibita nobis.** 

During the years 1383-1390, an important period for the genesis 
of The Canterbury Tales, the prior of Roncesvalles was directly 
in control of the English Rouncival, sending at one time, at 
least, a canon from Navarre as its warden.** And despite the 
frequent shiftings of its management between English king and 
Spanish prior, and the subsequent suppression of alien priories in 
1415, a connection between the house in Navarre and the London 
cell was still in force in 1433, when it was agreed that the latter 
should pay the prior of Roncesvalles the equivalent of ten marks 
annually, and receive from him “all bulls and other letters of 
indulgence, pardons, and other things of profit . . . to the chapel 
or hospital at Charing Cross.’’®* 

Moreover, among the extant public records of England that 
are readily accessible all but one of the official licenses to collect 
donations for ‘‘Rouncevall” were issued to representatives of the 
priory in Navarre, or at least to parties headed by members of 
the alien house, coming into England to canvass for alms. From 
the documents it is not clear whether these were soliciting for the 
English or the Spanish house, except in one case, where obviously 
the funds are to go to Roncesvalles, Navarre. The abstract of the 
Rolls reads: 

Protection with clause rogamus for the messengers sent to England by 
William Roberti, canon of the hospital of St. Mary, Rouncevall, and proctor- 
general in England of the prior and convent of that place; in consideration of 
the benefits constantly given in that hospital to poor pilgrims visiting the shrine 
of Santiago.” 

This license of 1321 antedates the war and schism which brought 
discredit upon Nuestra Sefora de Roncesvalles; yet as late as 
November, 1374, as we have seen, John of Gaunt was issuing a 
patent, and requests of archbishops and bishops for “‘pardon et 
indulgence,” for the party of “freres et procureurs del hospital 
87 Papal Letters pertaining to Great Britain, v, 469-70. 

88 Garcias. See CPR, 13 Richard II, p. 152. 89 Westlake, p. 93. 

°C P R 1321-1324, p. 15. 
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Nostre Dame de Runcyvale,” headed by Brother Laurence of 
Pamplona, or Pampeluna, the diocese in Navarre where Ronces- 
valles was situated. Have we been hasty in assuming that 
Chaucer’s sclicitor for Rouncival was supposed to represent 
merely the London house? He speaks of preaching and begging 
in sundry lands.™ At all events, pardoners for Rouncival prob- 
ably had become unpopular by virtue of a reputation for divert- 
ing good English marks to alien Pamplona. 

Nor is it likely that the moral calibre and reputation of the 
hospital at Charing Cross had improved during the last decades 
of Chaucer’s life, when off and on its wardenship became a piece 
of Court preferment, a pawn for king’s clerks, one of whom was 
John Gedney, Chaucer’s successor as clerk of the king’s works.” 
For example, Nicholas Slake (under whose brief authority, 1382- 
1383, trouble about unlicensed questors arose)* enjoyed too 
many benefices, one would infer, to give much attention to the 
affairs of the hospital.“ Of John Newerk, king’s clerk, who be- 
came its warden for life in 1396,® and held the post at least until 
1409,* we find this record in the Calendar of Patent Rolls for 12 
Henry IV: 

1411. May 5. Pardon to John Newerk, clerk, of his outlawry in the county 
of Middlesex for not appearing before the king to satisfy the prior of St. Mary, 
Rouncivall, in the diocese of Pamplona, and Warden of the chapel of St. Mary 
Rouncivall, by Charryngcros, of 100 marks which the prior recovered against 
him on account of a trespass in time of Richard IT, he having surrendered to the 
Marshalsea prison and satisfied the prior, as William Gascoigne, chief justice, 
has certified.*” 


*" Pardoner’s Prologue 443. 

% See Manly, New Light, p. 126; and C P R 17 Richard II, Part 1, p. 311. 

% See note 74 above. 

* In addition to holding the wardenship of Rouncival and the eight other 
benefices listed by Manly (New Light, p. 125), he was canon of the collegiate 
church of Houden (C P R 2 Richard II, p. 330), “continual commensal chaplain 
to Richard II” (Papal Letters 1362-1404, p. 506), and Archdeacon of Chester 
(ibid.). Because of the canonical bar of his illegitimate birth he obtained a dis- 
pensation from the Pope to hold “mutually compatible benefices”’ (ébid.). Purse 
seems to have been the “ercedekenes helle.”’ 

% C P R 20 Richard II, pp. 30-44. %* C P R10 Henry IV, p. 46. 

% The fact here recorded, that the prior of Roncesvalles, Navarre, was also 
warden of the hospital at Charing Cross in 1411, casts doubt upon Manly’s con- 
tention (Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, p. 536, n. 669) that the English cell, 
“toward the end of the fourteenth century, . . . passed into the possession of a 
fraternity and ceased to have any relations with the mother house except the 
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A decade later the hospital of Rouncival at Charing Cross 
was so degenerate that the master and brethren were imitating 
the Pardoner, who “made the person and the peple his apes,” 
and were resorting to other duplicities worthy of their Chaucerian 
predecessor. Under pretext of papal letters they “‘held unlawful 
possession of divers tithes, oblations, and other parochial rights” 
belonging to the vicar of St. Martin’s in the Fields. Upon exami- 
nation of the aforesaid letters and others in possession of the 
brethren of Rouncival, the papal chancery ruled that they had 
forged letters “of Boniface IX, Urban VI, Clement VI, and 
Urban V, and other letters forged under other names”; where- 
upon the Pope ordered “the archbishop to summon the said 
master and brethren and others concerned, and to cause the 
said letters . . . to be publicly denounced as forgeries and burned, 
to punish the forgers and those who willingly made use of said 
letters, and to cause said tithes, etc. to be restored to the said 
vicar and his successors.’’®* 

This scandal might lend color to the theory of Jusserand and 
others that the Pardoner’s own papal licenses were spurious;*® 
but we have Chaucer’s own word for it that his questor had come 
straight from Rome, wearing the vernicle of the Roman pilgrim 
and carrying a wallet full of fresh pardons. And supposing 
Chaucer did conceive of those pardons as forgeries, what artistic 
satisfaction would he have in his little joke so long as he failed 
to convey any hint of it to his readers? His method of portraying 
the Pardoner, apart from the description in the General Prologue, 
is the familiar mediaeval device of the confession, which must be 
taken on faith if it is to serve its purpose, however much the 
reader may doubt whether the character actually would so reveal 
himself under the circumstances. The “noble ecclesiaste,”’ his 
tongue loosened by corny ale, lays his cards on the table before 
the other pilgrims, willing to admit that he is “‘a ful vicious man” 





payment of a small annual rent.” For an account of the fraternity, see Westlake, 
The Parish Gilds of Mediaeval England. 

% Papal Letters, 5 Martin V, p. 238. Miss Reddan’s summary of the inci- 
dent, Victoria History of London, p. 584, helped me to the reference. 

% “Many scholars,’’ says Professor Manly, “seem to hold that his bulls 
were forgeries, and that he made no report to anyone, but Chaucer gives us, 
I think, no reason to believe this.” (New Light, p. 128. See also Jusserand, 
p. 424.) 
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for the sake of passing for a very shrewd one. Could he who de- 
lighted in telling how he tricked his congregations with bogus 
relics have peddled forged indulgences without boasting also of 
that crowning piece of cleverness? 

On the contrary, his love of irony causes him to delight in the 
panoply of his orthodox credentials’ and the ritual by which he 
displays them. In the pulpit, after announcing whence he comes 
—that is, Rouncival—he awes his victims with letters testi- 
monial from civil and ecclesiastical authorities," beginning with 
his ‘‘protection,” or letters patent, bearing the king’s own seal,'™ 
and proceeding to grants of indulgence from all ecclesiastics 
empowered to issue them, mentioned in order of their rank: 


Bulles of popes and of cardynales, 
Of patriarkes' and bishopes. 


Professor Gerould calls this list of sponsors “‘a drunken expan- 
sion,’ but it is not an impossibility. The Pardoner’s certificates 
would not be limited to those secured by himself personally, in 
Rome or elsewhere. He would take advantage of the licenses 
accumulated by his London priory since its establishment in 
1229, to say nothing of those inherited from the house in 
Navarre. Though the Guild of “‘our blessid Lady Saincte Mary 
the virgin of Rouncydevall, by Charynge Crosse,” was not 
granted royal letters patent until 1475, it appears to have used 
the grant of protection, or license to beg, which Henry III had 
issued to the original canons from Roncesvalles;!® and after the 
London cell became independent of the Spanish prior it never- 
theless retained from him “all bulls and other letters of indul- 
gences, pardons, and other things” of profit to its brethren.’” 
Similarly, the master and brethren of the Hospital of St. Thomas 


100 Compare Fals Semblant’s remark, “For of the Pope I have the bulle.” 
(Romaunt, 6847). 101 See Pardoner’s Prologue, 335-43. 

12 Surely Professor Brown is right about this. (See his Chaucer: The Par- 
doner’s Tale, p. 27.) The “patente” is precisely the kind of royal grant that I 
have cited above, p. 51, from the Patent Rolls. 

193 Doubtless archbishops. The Archbishop of Canterbury, especially, was 
sometimes given the complimentary title of patriarch in the Middle Ages, and 
so was the Archbishop of Toledo, who would have been primate over Ronces- 
valles, Navarre, but not archbishop in that region. (See Catholic Encyclopaedia 
under “Patriarch” and “Toledo.”’) 

1% The Prologue and Four Canterbury Tales, ed. by G. H. Gerould, p. 250. 
1% Westlake, p. 96. 1% Thid., p. 93. 
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of Acre, London, are described in a royal patent of May 5, 
1305, as having “‘indulgences from various popes to be received 
once a year in churches to collect alms.’ 

Since even the insolent Pardoner sees the grim humor in his 
having the power of the keys and the faculty of dispensing in- 
dulgences, there is no gainsaying the mockery in Chaucer’s own 
references to those licenses from Rome. Yet contemporary 
readers probably interpreted it otherwise than as a covert hint 
of spuriousness elsewhere concealed from them. We need no 
reminder that papal provisions and bulls, even those from the 
Roman Curia, were little more popular than alien priories in an 
England which by Statutes of Provisors and of Praemunire 
sought to check the influence of the Apostolic See. Especially in 
Court circles with which Chaucer was allied, the papal bulls of 
the Pardoner would have been no recommendation. ‘“Time after 
time,”” Dr. Workman writes, “regulations were issued prohibit- 
ing the import into the kingdom of bulls and other instruments 
of the Roman Court, and ordering the arrest of those who had 
obtained such provisions.’ As typical evidence for his asser- 
tion Workman cites entries from the Patent Rolls for 1379-1380, 
but every volume of the Calendar of Patent Rolls for Richard II 
records assignments like the following: 


1381 Jan. 12. Appointment of John de Nevyll of Pagham and John Brun 
of Selsy, to make search in the port of Wyderyng and parts adjacent for per- 
sons . . . going out of the realm with gold, silver, jewels, or letters of exchange, 
or going to or from the court of Rome with papal bulls.’ 

1399 Oct. 18. Appointment of William Taillour of Dertemuth and Philip 
Molton as searchers in the part of Dertemuth, in accordance with the statute 
of 27 Edward III prohibiting the passage without license of persons beyond 
seas ... or the bringing in of papal bulls."° 


For Chaucer and his contemporary audience, indeed, the ulti- 
mate irony doubtless lay in the very orthodoxy of the Pardoner’s 
credentials, the goodly outside of falsehood—his monastic vows, 
the holy orders that allowed him to officiate at Divine Service, 
and especially his power of binding and loosing and the faculty 
of purveying indulgences that had been specially granted him 
by the Apostolic See. 


107 C P R 1301-07, p. 340, as quoted by Moore, p. 62. My italics. 
108 John W yclif, 11, 377 and note. 


109 C P R 4 Richard II, p. 627. 0 C P R 33 Richard II, p. 142, 
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Finally, mindful of the facts about Rouncival and the Order 
of Canons Regular that are here reviewed, we perhaps can inter- 
pret Chaucer’s pilgrim more nearly as those contemporaries must 
have done. By way of summary we at least may speculate regard- 
ing their version of his portrait in the General Prologue, without 
reference to his own utterances. A partial abstract, let us sup- 
pose, would be substantially as follows: 

Armed with false relics and alien indulgences, his eyes glittering with greed, 
this Pardoner, in league with the disreputable Summoner, was accustomed to 
file his tongue and raise his shrill voice from Berwick to Ware, where he farmed 
the right to solicit alms for the Augustinian hospital of Rouncival, a degenerate 
foreign priory, bone of contention between alien schismatics and kings’ minions. 
As a skilled ecclesiastic, wearing the canon’s cap, but unable to grow the canon’s 
beard, this questor must have been a regular member of his house, an Augus- 
tinian canon; yet he not only broke the rules of his order by singing amorous 
songs, wearing long hair, and scorning his hood, but defied the very principles 
of Christianity by fleecing poor rural parsons and their simple parishioners. 


After that introduction the Pardoner’s own confessions must 
have held few surprises for Chaucer’s London contemporaries, 
and no wonder the gentle folk among the Canterbury pilgrims 
expected no good of him when Harry Bailey called on him for a 
story. 

Marte P. HAMILTON 
University of Arizona 


























SCANDINAVIAN REFERENCES IN THE WORKS 
OF POE 


(A) POE’S KNOWLEDGE OF SCANDINAVIANS 


Not a little has been thought, debated, and written on Poe’s 
knowledge, or ignorance, of foreign languages and countries. 
Few unprejudiced students, for instance, can deny that Poe 
could read Latin and French, and, without repeating arguments 
or quoting results of other investigators, my own feeling is 
that he knew some German. It is certainly not true, as Thomas 
Dunn English claims in a temperamental and vitriolic reply to 
an unfavorable criticism of English by Poe, that with the excep- 
tion of a mingling of “half Choctaw, half Winnebago he habitu- 
ally uses,” he was ignorant of all languages.’ Poe must have 
known something of the dialects from which he made frequent 
quotations. At all events, Poe’s methods are well illustrated, it 
seems to me, by his references to Scandinavia and Scandinavians, 
and the chief problem which we shall attempt to solve in this 
paper is: Did Poe know anything about the Northern European 
countries or its people, and, if so, what and how much? 

It must be admitted at the outset that, judging by his writ- 
ings, Poe’s knowledge of the Scandinavian North was not very 
profound, and that this condition is fairly obvious. Nevertheless, 
his works, and especially his prose, contain several references to 
persons and things Scandinavian which are used correctly—at 
least they are introduced in the right places—and some of these 
presuppose a browsing in books which was certainly extensive if 
not intensive. Here is a typical example. Poe in “Pinakidia” 
(Tablets) says: “Theophrastus, in his botanical works, antici- 
pated the sexual system of Linnzus,’” an entry which assumes 
beforehand, on the part of both writer and reader, some nominal 
acquaintance, no matter how superficial, with the achievement 
of the Swedish scientist, though Poe, wisely, does not insult the 

1 The Complete Works of Edgar Allen Poe, Edited by James A. Harrison, 
xvil, 1902, 238. All references are to this edition. 

For a study of Poe’s acquaintance with German see Gustav Gruener, 
“Poe’s knowledge of German,” Modern Philology, June 1904, 125-40. 

2 Works, xtv, 42. Theophrastus (372-287 B.c.), Greek philosopher and 
scientist. He is said to have made the most important contributions to botanical 
science in antiquity or the Middle Ages. His On the History of Plants appeared 


in nine books and On the Causes of Plants in six. Linneus based his system of 
arrangement of plants on their stamens and pistils. 
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reader by indicating the nationality of either Linnzus or Theo- 
phrastus. Another reference, in ““The Conchologist’s First Book,” 
shows that when the occasion demanded, Poe, like other writers, 
used the Linnzan system of naming animals and plants, i.e., 
the binomial nomenclature, and refers definitely to the “Venus 
Dione” (of Linnzus).’ Incidentally, the poet’s treatise on 
conchology just mentioned proves that he had seen and probably 
read at least a part of one work by another Swedish scientist, 
namely by the chemist and naturalist Olof Torbern Bergman 
(1735-1784). Says Poe: “Fossil, wood, coral, and shells, are, 
indeed, as Bergman has very forcibly remarked, the only true 
remaining “‘medals of Creation’.’”* 

Of course, Poe had heard of Swedenborg, and references to 
him, his work, doctrine, or his followers occur several times. In 
the “Fall of the House of Usher,” among “the books which, for 
years, had formed no small portion of the mental existence of 
the invalid (hero),” books “which were, as might be supposed, in 
strict keeping with this character of phantasm,” there were, 
besides the Subterranean Voyage of Nicholas Klimm® by the 
Dano-Norwegian dramatist and historian Ludvig Holberg (1684- 
1754), and other works, also Heaven and Hell by Swedenborg. 
In “The Literati’? Poe informs us that the Reverend George 
Bush, professor of Hebrew in the University of New York and 
authority on Oriental literature, was a “‘mesmerist and a 
Swedenborgian,” that he had “lately been engaged in editing 
Swedenborg’s works, publishing them in numbers,” and that he 
would probably “establish an independent Swedenborgian 
church.’ Here Poe is informative. Later, in the same group of 

3 Works, xtv, 98. 

* Ibid., 100; 1, 146. Bergman’s works were translated into French, German, 
and English. His Physical and Chemical Essays, in three volumes, had appeared 
in 1784-1791. 

5 This work, which is generally translated as Nils Klim’s Underground 
Journey was first published in Latin, 1741, under the title Nicolai Klimii iter 
sublerraneum. It is a vigorous satire on the social and political conditions of the 
eighteenth century and is a full of fantastic adventures among strange and 
bizarre people. 

* Works, xv, 7. George Bush (1796-1859) joined in 1845 the Church of the 
New Jerusalem. He published in 1846 Reasons for Embracing the Doctrines and 
Disclosures of Emanuel Swedenborg; in 1847, to show that mesmerism tended to 
support Swedenborg’s teachings, Mesmer and Swedenborg; and in 1848 began to 
edit the New Church Repository. 
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articles, Poe refers to Mary Gove, a minor writer and transcen- 
dentalist as a “Mesmerist, a Swedenborgian, a phrenologist,”’ 
etc.’ With Poe mesmerism and Swedenborgianism seem to go 
together, to which, in “Eureka” he allies magnetism and 
transcendentalism.* Poe implies here that all these are what he 
calls “delicious isms of the same species.” Apparently he did not, 
himself, take Swedenborg’s doctrines very seriously. In ““Margi- 
nalia” he relates an amusing incident about some American 
disciples of Swedenborg. ““The Swedenborgians,” Poe writes, 
“inform me that they have discovered all I said in a magazine 
article, entitled ‘Mesmeric Revelation,’ to be absolutely true, 
although at first they were strongly inclined to doubt my 
veracity—a thing which, in that particular instance, I never 
dreamed of not doubting myself. The story is a pure fiction from 
beginning to end.”® 

Passing references to various Scandinavian characters may 
be mentioned briefly. Among examples of “audacity” in the 
curious article on “Diddling,’”’ Poe includes Charles XII, but 
with the qualification that to have become an ideal “diddler” 
he should have had “a pound or two more brains,”!” an opinion 
with which, in any case, most historians will agree-—Through 
his review of a book" by G. P. R. James, Poe, in October, 1836, 
was exposed to the life of Count Oxenstjerna of Sweden, though 
the reviewer must have known him before. He does not have 
much to say about the statesman, however, except to suggest 
that “In the Life of Axel, Count Oxenstiern, there is, we believe, 
a great deal of information not to be met with in the more acces- 
sible historians of Sweden.” This was a safe statement probably, 
whether or not the reviewer had read carefully, if at all, this 
part of James’s work. But Poe did know that the famous chancel- 
lor was Swedish.—That the name of Poe’s poem “Al Aaraaf,”’ 
the “tale of another world,” was inspired by a star of “surpassing 
beauty and melody” discovered by the Danish astronomer 
Tycho Brahe (1546-1601) is mentioned in several places.“ The 
poem is supplied with a note by the author which in the text 


7 [bid., 61. 8 Works, xv, 223. * Jbid., 71. 

10 Works, v, 212. 

1 Lives of the Cardinal de Richelieu, Count Oxenstiern, Count Olivares, and 
Cardinal Mazarin. See Works, tx, 168-70. 
3 Works, 1, 76; vit, 23 ff., 158, 161, 260. 
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before us reads: “A star was discovered by Tycho Brahe which 
appeared suddenly in the heavens—attained, in a few days, a 
brilliancy surpassing that of Jupiter—then suddenly disappeared, 
and has never been seen since.’ Proceeding from this event 
Poe built up his imaginative, ethereal story of Beauty and Love 
localized in the Mohammedan Purgatory, or place of “blessed 
sorrows” (Al Aaraaf).—Through a poem by Anne C. Lynch, 
entitled “Farwell to Ole Bull,” if in no other way, Poe became 
acquainted in print with the noted Norwegian violinist of that 
name, who in 1845 had just completed a concert tour in the 
United States. 

In “The Thousand-and-Second Tale of Scheherazade”—to 
mention another Scandinavian allusion—where the Queen de- 
scribes to the King “a lofty mountain, down whose sides 
streamed torrents of melted metal, some of which were twelve 
miles wide and sixty miles long,’ and from whose summit issued 
such a quantity of ashes that it blotted out the sun from the 
heavens—in this description we have, according to the footnotes 
supplied, a picture borrowed in part from an early account of the 
eruptions of Mt. Hecla and a neighboring volcano on Iceland 
in the years 1766 and 1783. Says one note: 


During the eruption of Hecla in 1766, clouds of this kind i.e. of ashes pro- 
duced such a degree of darkness that, at Glaumba, which is more than fifty 
leagues from the mountain, people could only find their way by groping.“ 


The information is quoted from the Encyclopedia of Geography 
and is, so far as we know, essentially accurate. The dates are 
correct. So Poe evidently knew something about the volcanic 
character of Iceland, which, however, is not remarkable, since 
Mt. Hecla was by reputation well known everywhere. 

In this connection the writer is reminded that Poe, in Decem- 
ber, 1846, reviewed, rather unfavorably, Fouqué’s Thiodolf the 
Icelander and Aslauga’s Knight, which might have given him an 
opportunity to say a word about the heroes of the Old Norse 
Sagas, but, instead, Poe limits his article to an attack on 
Fouqué’s method of writing Thiodolf—he deems it too simple for 
Americans—and to a brief estimate of German literature and 
criticism in general.” 


3 Works, vu, 23. 4 Works, v1, 90. 
% Works, xvt, 115 ff. It is in this review that Poe makes an amazing state- 
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Nevertheless, Poe seems to have heard of at least one alleged 
fact concerning the gods of Norse mythology, for among his 
“Fifty Suggestions” the thirteenth one reads: 


Newspaper editors seem to have constitutions closely similar to those of the 
Deities of ‘Walhalla,’ who cut each other to pieces every day, and yet get up 
perfectly sound and fresh every morning.” 


Incidentally, speaking of ancient Scandinavia, the word Runic 
in the expression “‘Runic rhyme,” which is repeated three times 
in the famous poem of “The Bells’ —‘‘Keeping time, time, time, 
in a sort of Runic rhyme,” etc.—has probably no special sig- 
nificance, except that it provides a very effective alliteration and 
musical rhythm. Poe may, however, have accepted the term 
“Runic” in the sense of magic or ancient. At all events, it was 
included in Poe’s vocabulary, and he must have known its 
literal meaning. The word combination of runic rhymes or runic 
verses was not, however, original with Poe. Robert Jamieson, for 
instance, in the preface to a ballad from the Danish, in Popular 
Ballads and Songs (11, 101), used the expression runic rhymes in 
1806, and there it meant translations from early Scandinavian 
poetry. 

In “Pinakidia,”’ borrowing some information about the popu- 
lar tale of Cinderella’s Slipper, Poe while emphasizing the uni- 
versality of the story, refers to the claim that “An ancient 
Danish ballad has some of the incidents.’”"” He does not, however, 
give any details and probably did not know any.—Speaking of 
Danish items: In the ““Memorials of Mrs. Hemans” the Danish 
dramatist Oehlenschliger is called with Grillparzer, a minor 
German tragedian," possibly because he often wrote in German. 

That Scandinavians in Poe’s mind were quite naturally as- 
sociated with the sea and the sailor’s profession may be seen in 
some of his nautical tales of adventure, horror, or tragedy. In 
the ‘Narrative of A. Gordon Pym,” the hero’s maternal grand- 





ment about the Germans of the Middle Ages. “They lived in utter ignorance of 
the art of writing,”’ says Poe. % Works, xtv, 173. 

17 Ibid., 50. There are literally dozens of Danish and other Scandinavian 
variants of the Cinderella story, in verse and prose. Cf. Marian Roalfe Cox, 
Cinderella, Three Hundred and Forty-Five Variants, London, 1893. I have not 
been able, however, to make a positive ballad verification. 

18 Works, rx, 202. 
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father, it seems, is a Mr. Peterson,’* and two American schooners, 
the Henry and the Wasp, are commanded by Captains Johnson 
and Morrell, respectively—all good Scandinavian names. But 
here no nationality is mentioned. In the “MS Found ina Bottle,” 
however, one of the two sailors that survived the first violence 
of the Simoon is stated definitely to be “an old Swede, who had 
shipped with us at the moment of our leaving port.’”® It is he 
who with “superstitious terror” shrieks “Almighty God! See! 
See!” and calls his companion’s attention to the impending 
doom. The Swede goes down first. His comrade in the meantime 
is hurled into the rigging of a passing monster man-of-war which 
eventually is swallowed up in a whirlpool. The story anticipated 
“A Descent into the Maelstrém,” to which we shall return later. 

We now meet something of more interest and consequence. 
In a review of an Italian work, Ettore Fieramosca, in the Broad- 
way Journal for August 9, 1845, Poe introduces his remarks with 
the following observation: “While we have been fairly over- 
whelmed with both good and bad from the literature of France, 
Germany, and Sweden, that of Italy has been of late altogether, 
or nearly altogether, neglected.’”™* This reference to Sweden 
seems at first an amazing inclusion, and is of considerable sig- 
nificance, so far as our topic is concerned. That any American 
author almost a century ago should feel prompted to assert, even 
in a hasty effect-seeking review, that we were being flooded with 
Swedish literature necessarily presupposes some good reason for 
such an assertion. What are the facts? What Swedish literary 
products had appeared in English translation by 1845? And 
what Scandinavian authors did Poe know anyway? 

Just how well Poe knew the following writers we cannot tell, 
but in a review, 1842, of Longfellow’s Ballads and Poems he 
mentions five Scandinavian literati: Brun (Malthe Conrad 
Bruun [1775—1826]) and (Jens) Baggesen (1764-1826) of Den- 
mark and (Carl Michael) Bellman (1740-1795), (Esaias) 
Tegnér (1782-1846), and (Julia) Nyberg (1785-1854) of Sweden.” 
He also knew Oehlenschliger, as we have seen, but thought he 


1% The journalist Mr. Charles J. Peterson, “a gentleman prominently con- 
nected with many American magazines,”’ and mentioned by Poe, was of Swedish 
descent, though Poe may not have thought or known of it. Cf. Works, 1, 177; 
x1, 224; and Dictionary of American Biography. 

20 Works, m1, 4. 21 Works, x11, 223. The italics are my own, 
® Works, x1, 65. *% Supra, p. 77, and note 18. 
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was German. Of the three Swedes in this group, Poe could in 
1842 have known only Tegnér at all well, through the transla- 
tions of him by Longfellow and others. Of the other two Julia 
Nyberg was only a minor Romantic poet whose work would 
hardly have inspired any notable effort of translation into 
English at such an early date, and as for Bellman, it was many 
years before anyone ventured seriously to reproduce his highly 
original, difficult and often obscure songs into English. 

However, in 1845 Poe had a certain right, in the above- 
quoted statement, to include Sweden with France and Germany. 
In addition to a large number of letters and travel books about 
Sweden, in English, and translations of several Swedish scientific 
and historical works that had appeared before or during the year 
1845—such as Anders Fryxell’s The History of Sweden, 1844, and 
the poet and historian Erik Gustaf Geijer’s The History of the 
Swedes, 1845, both published in London,—a reasonably large 
quantity of belles lettres had by that time made its appearance 
in English translation, either in England or America. At least 
three novels by Emelie Flygare Carlén™ and eleven tales, novels, 
or other prose works by Fredrika Bremer,* some appearing in 
several editions both in England and the United States—with 
one, The Bondmaid, a drama, translated by Mary Lowell Put- 
nam, elder sister of James Russell Lowell—had been published 
in English by the end of 1845. And Longfellow, in May of the 
same year, in The Poets and Poetry of Europe, had devoted over 
fifty pages to the “Swedish language and poetry.” Besides, a 
few articles on Swedish literature had been printed in American 
magazines before that date. In July, 1837, for instance, Long- 
fellow had published his pioneering essay on ‘“Tegnér’s Frithiofs 
Saga” in The North American Review, which contained many 
extracts from the work in his own translation; and in The A meri- 
can Eclectic, 1841, two contributions on Swedish letters had 
made their appearance in renderings by George Perkins Marsh, 
one of these dealing with Olof Rudbeck the Elder and his 
Atlantica. In 1843 and 1844 three long reviews of Miss Bremer’s 
works had been published in The North American Review, the 

* The Professor and His Favorites, 1843; The Smugglers of the Swedish Coast; 
or, the Rose of Thistle Island, 1844; and The Magic Goblet, 1845—all published in 
New York. 


% See “Bibliography of Scandinavia” by Thorvald Solberg in Horn’s 
Scandinavian Literature, 1901, pp. 482 ff. 
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last one by Lowell. Also, in New York, the American edition of 
The Foreign Quarterly Review, from which Poe may have received 
some information, had, in 1840 printed a detailed review of fifty 
odd pages on “Old Popular Ballads and Songs of Sweden.” Five 
different complete English versions of Frithiofs Saga had come 
out by the end of the year 1842,” and in 1837 R. E. Latham, later 
a translator of this Saga, had made public his rendering of 
Tegnér’s Axel. So, Poe had had plenty of opportunity to read 
about and examine Swedish literature in his own language. It is 
possible, of course, that one or two of the above mentioned 
Swedish publications in English came out in 1845 after Poe’s 
review (which noted the literary deluge from Sweden and came 
out in August), but enough had appeared before that month, in 
fact before 1845, to astonish the American reviewer. 

But it was in Tegnér that Poe was most interested, indirectly, 
and particularly in his “Nattvardsbarnen,” which Longfellow, 
imitating closely the meter of the original, had translated into 
what Poe called Longfellownian*’ hexameters under the correct 
title of ““The Children of the Lord’s Supper.” In his attacks on 
Longfellow, and more especially, in this case, in his severe criti- 
cisms of his contemporary’s versification, Poe found in this 
translation, he believed, some excellent ammunition for effective 
critical bombardment. In other words, Tegnér figured un- 
knowingly quite prominently in the so-called Longfellow War. 
In the above-cited review of Longfellow’s Ballads and Other 
Poems, Poe writes: 


The volumes before us (in whose outward appearance the keen ‘taste’ of genius 
is evinced with nearly as much precision as in its internal soul) includes, with 
several brief original pieces, a translation from the Swedish of Tegnér. In at- 
tempting (what never should be attempted) a literal version of both the words 
and the metre of this poem, Professor Longfellow has failed to do justice either 
to his author or himself. He has striven to do what no man ever did well and 
what, from the nature of language itself, never can be well done. Unless, for 
example, we shall come to have an influx of spondees in our English tongue, 
it will always be impossible to construct an English hexameter. Our spondees, 
or, we should say, our spondaic words, are rare. In the Swedish they are nearly 
as abundant as in Latin and Greek. We have only compound, context, football, 
and a few other similar ones. This is the difficulty; and that it és so will become 
evident upon reading “The Children of the Lord’s Supper,”’ where the sole 
readable verses are those in which we meet the rare spondaic disyllables. We 


% Tbid., p. 465. 37 “The Rationale of Verse,’’ Works, x1v, 263. 
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mean to say readable as Hexameters; for many of them will read very well as 
mere English Dactylics, with certain irregularities. 


Later, in the lengthy “The Rationale of Verse,” 1843 and 
1848, the latter an elaborated version, Poe, without naming the 
specific source, quotes, by way of illustration, a few lines of 
Longfellow’s rendering of Tegnér, beginning: 

Also the/ church with/ in was a/ dorned for/ this was the/ season/ 


In which the/ young their/ parents’/ hope and the/ loved ones of / Heaven/ 
Should at the/ foot of the/ altar re/ new the/ vows of their/ baptism./** 


Poe shows quite convincingly that with certain punctuation 
introduced, these lines are only “respectable prose’’; but is not 
that true of most hexameters in any modern language which 
has them? Are they, after all, much more than rhythmical prose? 
And when he implies that there is danger of lockjaw in reading 
Longfellow’s hexameters, we refuse to get excited about his at- 
tack. Personally, I feel that as a whole they read pretty well. 
However, it is not our intention in this paper to discuss at length 
Longfellow’s versification. We refer to Poe’s reviews for the de- 
tails. Suffice to emphasize here, again, that the translation of 
Tegnér furnished to Poe the medium for a diatribe on Longfel- 
low’s metrical form. 

The critical reviews cited bring up another question: did 
Poe know any Swedish? Speaking of spondees in general, he says 
above: “Our English spondees, or, we should say our spondaic 
words, are rare. Im the Swedish they are nearly as abundant as in 
Latin and Greek.”*® And a few pages further on, speaking on the 
same subject, he reiterates that “‘Not only does the Latin and 
Greek, with the Swedish,*® and some others, abound in them, but”’ 
... etc. (The rest of the sentence has nothing to do with our topic.) 
Did Poe know about this abundance of spondees in Swedish 
from first-hand information? He evidently tries to create the 
impression that he did, and, what is more, that he had a work- 
able comparative knowledge of it. Yet, thus far the present 
writer has not discovered in Poe’s writings a single quotation 


*8 Works, x1, 66-67. 
29 Works, xv, 263-264. The original runs as follows: 

Innantill var kyrkan och prydd, ty i dag var den dagen, 

da de unga, férildrarnas hopp och himmelens kiarlek, 

skulle vid altarets fot férnya sitt dépelseléfte. (ll. 20-22). 
© The italics are my own. 
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from any Swedish original, although he quoted frequently from 
many tongues, some enemies maintaining, however,—as we have 
seen—* that Poe knew nothing about any language which he 
quoted. This contention, as we have pointed out, assuredly is 
false, though most students today would probably be willing to 
wager their souls that Poe knew no Swedish. 

However, in a footnote (apparently by Poe himself)to a jot- 
ting in his ““Marginalia,” 1844, we find quite definite evidence 
that the poet had come into at least a superficial contact with 
Danish. Referring to a Scandinavian work, he writes first: 
“‘Strange—thatI should find here the only non-execrable barbarian 
attempts at imitation of the Greek and Roman measures.” My 
edition of Poe explains in a note that by “here” he refers to 
Jacob Baden’s Forelaesninger over det Danske Sprog, eller reson- 
neret Dansk Grammatik.* That is, Poe is supposed to have had a 
Danish textbook in his hands and claims that he found in these 
lectures on Danish grammar, in Danish, the only acceptable 
foreign imitations of classic meters—a pet theme of Poe. So he 
must have done something more with it than merely to copy and 
print the title correctly, for the sake of whatever impression that 
alone might produce. He had actually handled the volume, 
turned its pages, and recorded one of his reactions to its contents. 
And with Poe’s linguistic background it could not have been very 
difficult to acquire a little Danish. Moreover, aching always for 
an added opportunity to show off before Longfellow, may we not 
assume that he attempted something similar with Swedish? For 
him it would not be such an impossible accomplishment as we 
might imagine. I do not believe that he was proficient at all in 
any Scandinavian language—maybe not in German either—but 
he may have known enough to use it for Ais journalistic purpose, 
however little that may have been. Incidentally, An Introduction 
to Swedish Grammar, “Adapted for the use of Englishmen,” by 
Gustavus Brunnmark, had appeared in London as early as 1825. 
Consequently, so far as a textbook was concerned, Poe could 


® See supra, p. 73. ® Works, xvt, 44. 

*% Jacob Baden (1735-1804), Danish philologist and critic, first published 
in 1785, under the above title, a popular compilation of former language studies 
on the Danish dialect. He was also a good Latin scholar, which would appeal to 
Poe. I have been unable to obtain a copy of Baden’s Forelaesminger to verify 
Poe’s claims. 
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easily have learned a modicum of Swedish. At all events, he 
would like to have us assume that he understood and read some 
Scandinavian. 

Before we leave Poe’s relation to Longfellow completely, it 
might be well to point out that Poe was much impressed by the 
“Skeleton in Armor,” which was based on the tale of the alleged 
building of the Newport Mill (or Tower) by the ancient Norse- 
men. The skeleton found was at the time pretty generally be- 
lieved to have been that of a Viking, who was then in spirit 
supposed to tell his story to the poet. Poe’s criticism is on the 
whole very favorable, but the poem has one defect, says the 
critic—The prose remarks prefacing the narrative are really 
necessary.’ Poe feels that, artistically, there should be no oc- 
casion for any explanatory passage. There is no criticism of or 
objection to the subject-matter as such. 


(B) THE SOURCES OF “A DESCENT INTO 
THE MAELSTROM” 


Of special interest—and the chief raison d’étre for this paper 
—is the problem of the sources of Poe’s “A Descent into the 
Maelstrém.” This tale is localized off the northwestern coast of 
Norway; the harrowing story is told by a surviving Norwegian 
victim who had involuntarily made the descent; and the geo- 
graphical description in it contains a large number of names, 
particularly of islands—such as Ver (Vurrgh), Moskoe, Am- 
baaren, Ifflesen, Hoeyholm, Kieldholm, Suarven, Buckholm, 
Otterholm, Flimen, Sandflesen, and Skarholm. I have long 
wondered where Poe obtained these names. Are they real or 
fictitious? And is there any such dangerous, or similar, whirlpool 
in the first place? Had Poe in preparation made any serious 
study of its geographical background or examined any stories of 
its reputed horrors? Or, was the whole thing, including the locale, 
but another fabrication of a super-vivid imagination? Poe in the 
introductory part of his narrative pretends to quote descriptive 
material from the Encyclopedia Britannica and from one, Jonas 
Ramus. Was there any such person, and how much, if anything, 


“ Works, x1, 78 ff. The preface occupies over two pages in Longfellow’s 
Ballads and other Poems, 1842. Most of it consists of quotations from the Danish 
antiquarian Professor Rafn, who a century ago held that the Newport Mill 
“was erected at a period decidedly not latter than the 12th century.” 
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did Poe get from the current edition of the reference work 
mentioned? 

Investigation proves that Poe’s principal, and probably his 
only direct, source for “A Descent into the Maelstrém,” was the 
long and highly exciting description of that “whirlpool” which 
is reproduced in the early editions of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Two sections are quoted almost verbatim, and the localiza- 
tion, to quote Poe, “‘in the sixty-eight degree of latitude—in the 
great province of Nordland—and in the dreary district of Lofo- 
den”’ is correct. The present writer has found and identified the 
material quoted by Poe in the third edition of this encyclopedia, 
under the caption “‘“Maelstrom” (vol. X, published in 1797, the 
only early edition available to him) and he has learned from the 
New York Public Library, through the courtesy of Paul North 
Rice, Reference Librarian, that the same material is found, for 
instance, in the fourth and sixth editions, the latter being the 
latest version available to Poe in 1840. The seventh edition con- 
tains only a brief unemotional paragraph on the subject. The 
Encyclopedia quotes a long passage from the mysterious Jonas 
Ramus, giving his name but nothing more, and it is this same 
identical passage which is reproduced by Poe, except that he 
leaves out a couple of unnecessary lines and modernizes the 
spelling. Poe, while faithfully copying his source, does mention 
Ramus by name, yet he certainly knew nothing about Ramus 
himself. 

But neither did the Encyclopedia Britannica apparently. Its 
source—which was independently discovered by the writer— 
must have been The Natural History of Norway by the Right 
Reverend Erich (Erik) Pontoppidan,® which had been translated 
from the Danish by Andreas Berthelson and published in Lon- 
don, 1755. This volume, in folio, contains a long description of 
the ‘‘Maelstrom or Moskoestrom” (pp. 77 ff.) and, among other 
things, has all the material which was reproduced later by the 

* Erik Ludvigsen Pontoppidan (1698-1764), Danish professor, Bishop 
of Bergen, university chancellor, and writer on religious, historical, and geo- 
graphical subjects. He wrote in both Latin and Danish and was a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Copenhagen. His works were translated not only 
into Swedish, German, and English, but into Icelandic, Finnish, Lappish, and 
Greenlandic. The Danish original of The Natural History of Norway appeared 
in Copenhagen in two volumes, 1752-1753, under the title of Det férste Forség paa 
Norges naturlige Historie, etc. 
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Encyclopedia and Poe, including, of course, the same quotation 
from Jonas Ramus. 

It is barely possible that Poe knew Pontoppidan, though the 
two editions of his Maelstrém story published during his lifetime 
bear no evidence of it. Poe came to Philadelphia in 1840. About 
that time there were at least two copies of The Natural History 
of Norway in the libraries of that city, and the next year “A 
descent into the Maelstrém” was published in Graham’s Maga- 
zine. But it appeared with several so-called “‘variant” spellings 
of the names of some of the Norwegian islands in the story, a 
few of them mere misprints, the most palpable one being 
“Stockholm” for “Skarholm,” an error which had been copied 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica. And this error seems to have 
been repeated in all the editions of this reference work which 
gave the names of the islands, including the sixth. The seventh 
edition, as noted above, omits all geographical details. Pontop- 
pidan’s version has the correct “Skarholm,” but the “revised” 
text of Poe’s tale, of 1845, has still the wrong form “Stockholm,” 
so that it is fair to assume that Poe used only the Encyclopedia 
as his source. If he did make the correction for the edition of 
1845, the printers disregarded it. The Harrison edition has the 
correct form. 

But the primary, though generally indirect, source of all the 
highly colored, realistic, and fantastic accounts of the Maelstrém 
was the above-mentioned Jonas Ramus, who was quoted by 
everybody, including Poe, but who had become practically un- 
known, or wholly forgotten, in the nineteenth century, except 
perhaps in certain parts of Norway. This strange character was 
a Norwegian parish clergyman and scholar from Ringerige in 
the diocese of Christiania, who was born in 1649 and lived until 
1718. Writing in both Danish (or Dano-Norwegian) and Latin, 
he included among his publications a number of books on the 
history and geography of Norway.* Probably intensely patriotic, 
he essayed, on a much smaller scale, and perhaps unconsciously, 
to do for his native land what Olof Rudbeck the Elder (1630— 
1702) had done for Sweden in Aélantica (1679-1702). Inspired 
in all faith and sincerity by Homer’s Odyssey, especially the 

* For a complete list see article on Jonas Ramus in Forfatterlexicon omfat- 


tande Danmark, Norge og Island Indtil 1814, av H. Ehrencron-Miiller, Bind VI, 
K¢benhavn, 1929. 
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twelfth chapter, and by the works of Snorri Sturlusson and Saxo 
Grammaticus, Ramus ingeniously identifies Ulysses or Odysseus 
with the Scandinavian Odin and the fatally dangerous sea pas- 
sages of Scylla and Charybdis with the Maelstrém off the 
Norwegian coast. Ramus aims to show how Homer’s description 
of these passages (in chapter 12) pictures more accurately the 
natural surroundings and phenomena near Lofoden and the 
Maelstrém than the traditional localization off Sicily. No such 
terrifying floods, tides, cataracts, vortices, dark skies, impene- 
trable fogs, rocks, shoals, cliffs, mountains, pools, winds, storms, 
and roaring noises, can be found round Sicily; but near the Mael- 
strém these geographical conditions fit exactly.*’ 

The work which proclaimed to the scientific world the 
theories, or rather convictions, of Jonas Ramus, and which 
became the main source of information and spéculation about 
the Maelstrém for almost two centuries, was his Ulysses et 
Otinus Unus & idem sive Disquisitio & Historica Geographica,* 
which was published in Copenhagen, 1702. I have before me a 
copy of the rare first edition, which came to Yale in 1896 with 
the Count de Riant Collection. Though written in Latin, it con- 
tains quotations from Greek and the author’s native language. 
In this book we find the names of all the islands mentioned above. 

This is the real source for Poe’s “‘A Descent into the Maelstrém,”’ 
') though the American writer probably never knew the name of 
the original work from which his background had been taken, 
nor any biographical facts about its author. All borrowed ma- 
terial came to him second or third hand, and it is not likely that 
any contemporaneous reference work available to Poe took any 
notice of Jonas Ramus. Nobody knew anything about him. 
Thus far the present writer has been unable to find any personal 
account of him in a non-Scandinavian encyclopedia. His work 
was cited often enough a century ago, but nothing was offered 
about himself. Moreover, his works were, and are yet, very 
scarce in American libraries. There is not, for instance, a copy of 


7 Cf. Jonas Ramus, Norriges Beskrivelse, etc. Kjgbenhavn, 1715. 

3 Ulysses et Otinus Unus & idem sive Disquisitio Historica & Geographica, 
qua, ex collatis inter se Odyssea Homeri, & Edda Island. Homerizante, Otini 
Fraudes deteguntur, ac destracta larva in lucem protrahitur Ulysses. Authore Jona 
Ramo. Hafniae, literis Johan: Jacob: Bornheinrich, Anno MDCCII. See es- 
especially Chapter VIII, and more particularly pages 139 ff. 
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any writing by Jonas Ramus in any library in Philadelphia, if 
the information received through private correspondence is re- 
liable, and it is a good scientific guess that there hasn’t been any. 
There is now a copy of the first edition of Ulysses et Otinus in the 
Congressional Library and one of the second edition in the New 
York Public Library, but it was not there in 1845, so that Poe 
could not have seen it before the second edition of his famous 
story appeared. Other editions of his tale did not come out until 
after Poe’s death. Harvard has some works by Jonas Ramus, but 
they were not there in 1845. 

Even Ramus’s pseudo-history and highly embellished geog- 
raphy were, in turn, a composite of the compilations of others, 
such as Varenius, Undalinus, and Brinkius,** so that the hair- 
raising Maelstrém narratives, in print, went far back to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when maps were com- 
monly adorned with mermaids and sea-serpents. In other words, 
Poe’s imaginative work of art, the climax of all Maelstrém 
writings, derived from sources that had been handed down in a 
continuous line, from author to author, for over two hundred 
years. And if Poe had seen all his predecessors’ descriptions, he 
would have realized that so far as mere contents were concerned 
even he could add but little of realistic horror to the tales already 
extant. There was early an abundance of hyperbole and imagina- 
nation in the old traditions about the all-engulfing whirlpool. 
What Poe could and did supply was his own type of fantasy and 
inimitable artistry. Also, Poe had his story told by an old sur- 
vivor of the Maelstrém terrors, whose hair had turned white 
during his experience in the watery funnel, while in the original 
sources all careless ships, crews, bears, and whales who came too 
close were irretrievably sucked into its vortex for all time, being 
finally dashed to pieces at the bottom of the pool. The roaring 


* Bernhard Varenius (1622-1650), German geographer, whose Geographia 
generalis appeared in 1650: Peder Clausen Undalinus (1545-1614), who wrote 
Norriges oc omliggende Ders sandfardige Bescriffuelse etc., published by O. Worm 
in 1632; and Diderik Brinch (Brinkius, 1631-1685), whose Prodromus e Nor- 
wegia sive descriptio Loufoudiae etc., was printed in Amsterdam, 1676. From 
Brinkius Ramus obtained the names of the Norwegian islands that later appeared 
in Poe’s tale. Another source which was used by the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
Poe, through the medium of Pontoppidan, but apparently not by Ramus, was 
Athanasius Kircher (1602-1680). His Mundus Subterraneus, “in XII libros 
digestus,’”’ came out in Amsterdam, 1665. 
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of ambitious bears, who tried to cross from one island to another 
in the vicinity of the rapids, and the howling and bellowing of 
luckless gigantic whales—which Poe copies indirectly from 
Ramus—had been borrowed by the latter from Undalinus, whose 
description of the islands and waters concerned had been pub- 
lished several years after his own death (1614), namely in 1632." 

Of course, Poe seldom needed any sources for a creative 
poem or tale, but when he did, judging from the study of his 
source for “A Descent into the Maelstrém,”’ he procured and re- 
produced accurately all the background information available 
on the subject that was necessary for his purpose. Probably 
nobody but a Lofoden sailor knew in 1840 more about the real 
Maelstrém than Poe did, even if like the vast majority of other 
people he acquired his knowledge from books, and a genius of 
his quality must have sensed at once the wealth of fact and sug- 
gestion in the original accounts. Poe, in this case, quickly found 
what little he needed in the Encyclopedia Britannica. The origin 
and development, then, of “A Descent into the Maelstrém,” 
so far as we know it now, is something as follows: sailors’ 
Undalinus 
Brinkius 
>the Encyclopedia Britannica> Poe. 

Largely because of Poe’s masterpiece on the subject the 
Maelstrém has become “more famous than it deserves’”’ to be. 
It is in reality, of course, not as dangerous for navigation as the 
sensational, not to say ghastly, stories of earlier days would have 
us believe. And the lurid yarns that appealed so strongly—and 
still appeal—to the morbid fancy died hard. Rees’s Encyclopedia 
still maintained in 1819 that the Maelstrém drew vessels near it 
“irresistibly into the vortex.” And the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
apparently, continued its fanciful description of the spot 
through its sixth edition, i.e., up to about 1830. In fact, Amund 
Helland, in Lofoten og Vesteraalen, 1897, cannot help repeating 
the old immortal description of the Maelstrém by Jonas Ramus 
which appeared in the latter’s above-mentioned WNorriges 
Beskrivelse." Nevertheless, there is seldom smoke without some 
fire, and an objective investigation seems to prove that the 
Maelstrém or Moskenstrémmen area (as it is also called), be- 


yarns>popular tradition> ; > Ramus > Pontoppidan 


# See preceding note. “ See note 37. 
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tween Ver¢ Island and the Island of Moskenes (Moskenes¢en) 
in the Lofoden district is liable to be very dangerous. “In the 
summer,” to be sure, “after several days of good weather, there 
is no difficulty in passing over it,” says Helland, “but in winter, 
with a northwest, west, or southeast wind, for instance, it can be 
rough enough, and with a rising tide can be quite impassible. 
The current proceeds with such force in one single surf or swell 
that it can be heard at a distance of three miles or more.” 

Modern writers and sailors alike admit that the sérém is un- | 
usual, mysterious, and unreliable. The waves seem confused. 
Instead of all rolling one way,as decent waves should apparently, 
they “‘seemed to perform some primitive dance of the wildest 
sort,” says Dr. Gerhard Armauer-Hansen in a testimony of 
1892. “They came all at once from all directions, from the front, 
back, and from both sides, and all seemed bent on entering the 
boat.’ The sea round R¢gst and Ver¢g has enormously strong 
currents (er overmaade strémhaardt). Very likely, Poe, while 
writing his grimly tale understood some of the actual facts in the 
case, but today he would probably be surprised to find that the 
Maelstrém may really at certain times and under certain condi- 
tions be, as his fancy pictured it, dangerous to life. 

In conclusion we can assert in general: (1) that Poe’s refer- 
ences to things Scandinavian, except in the case of Oehlen- 
schliger’s nationality, were accurate and interesting; (2) that 
he knew superficially at least several prominent names in Scan- 
dinavian history, science and literature—Linnezus, Bergman, 
Oxenstjerna, Charles XII, Swedenborg, Holberg, Tycho Brahe, 
Ole Bull, Tegnér, Bellman, and Baggesen; (3) that he had some 
slight knowledge at least of volcanic Iceland, and a trivial one of 
Norse mythology; (4) that of all Scandinavian writers he was 
best acquainted with Tegnér, through Longfellow’s translations 


See Lofoten og Vesteraalen, 106-07. Referring to ‘“Malstrémmen” he 
says: “Den kan da ved stigende Vand vere aldeles ufarbar, og strémmen gaar 
i en eneste branding, saa den kan h¢gres paa 4 mils afstand.’’ A Norwegian mile 
is about six English miles. 

* Lofoten og Vesteraalen, 109, quoted by Helland. De “opférte den vildeste 
dans; de kom rullende fra alle kanter paa en gang, forfra, bagfra, og fra begge 
sider, og allesammen syntes de besatte af en old vilje efter at komme ind i 
baaden.”’ 

Helland gives in detail the technique, so to speak, of the Maelstrém phe- 
nomenon, pages 298-99. 
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of that poet; (5) that he was fully aware of the many translations 
of Swedish literature which had begun to appear in America and 
England in the early forties; (6) that he knew, possibly, a little 
Danish and Swedish; (7) that he connected Scandinavians with 
the sailor’s life; and (8) that all the Norwegian names (except 
one) and localization in ““A Descent into the Maelstrém” were 
correct, using the source available to him. The above references 
do not, of course, as we stated in the beginning of this paper, 
evince any wide or thorough knowledge of Scandinavia or things 
Scandinavian, and several references are only of minor impor- 
tance; but Poe would probably like to have us believe—through 
a fairly obvious technique of implied suggestion—that he knew 
much more about Swedish and other matters Hyperborean 
than he records. Maybe he did. 
ApDOLPH B. BENSON 


Yale University 





























THE LITERARY CRITICISM OF LUDWIG KLAGES 
AND THE KLAGES SCHOOL 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOCENTRIC THOUGHT 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The elevation of Ludwig Klages to a position of importance 
in German literary criticism and the infusion of his polemics 
into the field of literature give rise to questions which urgently 
invite discussion. Widely known as a graphologist and psycholo- 
gist, and since 1929 as a philosopher, his literary credo has been 
little recognized and less respected in the past. Yet its main 
touchstones, often indispensable members of his psychology 
and philosophy, have been accessible for many years. It is pro- 
posed, in this paper, to give a short exposition of the philosophic 
premises which cannot be divorced from Klages’ view of poetry 
and of poets and writers, to trace briefly the steps by which his 
literary criticism appears to have evolved, and to inquire into 
his standards, if standards there be. It will be necessary to show 
how completely antagonistic his outlook on life is to all and any 
forms of humanism, how unreservedly he identifies himself with 
German romanticism, and finally, how Klages and his followers 
have influenced contemporary literary criticism in Germany. 

It is not enough to dispose of Klages with a shrug of the 
shoulders or a paragraph, as has happened too often in the past.! 
He is a formidable opponent who has waited thirty years for 
recognition, and the widespread ramifications of his thought 
deserve serious consideration. His magnum opus, Der Geist als 
Widersacher der Seele,* was introduced by a comprehensive 
series of vituperative remarks*® concerning plagiarism, indiffer- 
ence of the public, and the general stupidity of the “Bildungs- 


1 Among American scholars Martin Schiitze, ‘Toward a modern Human- 
ism’? PMLA ut, No. 1, March, 1936 refers briefly to Klages and calls his doc- 
trine “deliberately irrationalistic, biological-mystical’’ and thinks it is merely 
another variant of what Schiitze calls “minus-rationalism.”’ 

2 1. und 2. Bd. (Leipzig, Barth, 1929); Dritter Band, 1. und 2. Teil (1932), 
hereinafter referred to as GW. 

3 By “vituperative” I mean such expressions as for example are profusely 
scattered through the introduction of GW (see xvi ff.): “geflissentliche Dieb- 
stahle,”’ “ausbeuterische Niedertracht,’’ ‘““Rassentypisches,” ‘‘geistige Diebe,”’ 
“Raubbau an der Charakterkunde,” ‘‘Patrone,”’ ““Unverfrorenheit,’’ and more 
of the same character. 
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philister’’ which appear to have lost a good deal of their validity 
in the ensuing years. Certainly between 1931 and 1936 Germany 
neither overlooked Klages, nor did it treat him as negligible, but 
on the contrary, he achieved a host of followers and friends in 
high places, who honored him with those superlatives of venera- 
tion and respect which he had always maintained were accorded 
only to things trivial.‘ 

In a bibliography which laid no claims whatever to being 
complete, dated 1934,° there were listed almost five hundred 
items dealing with Klages’ own publications and with those of 
his followers, with his relationship to other philosophies, to 
politics, psychology, history, medicine, astrology, and the like: 
in short, to the “Geisteswissenschaften,”’ the natural sciences, 
and, as an afterthought, to the field of literature. The last was 
barely touched upon, but the enumeration of these five hundred 
items clearly demonstrated that Klages’ theories had been widely 
applied in all kinds of contemporary criticism, and the author 
of the brochure included a short representative list of books of 
“biocentric” color. 

The biocentric method of research, as Klages understands it, 
and as he and his followers apply it to literature, is accordingly 
the general subject of this paper, which can only attempt a brief 
exposition of the main points of view which Klages represents. 
An exhaustive discussion would fill the pages of many books. It 
is Klages’ proud boast that he is the most original thinker of 
modern times, and that practically all fruitful present-day phi- 
losophy, psychology, medicine, etc., has derived from him, oc- 
casionally with acknowledgment, but more frequently by 
theft: that he is, in short, the most plagiarized author of the con- 
temporary scene.® 


4 Tbid., xxv. 

5 Julius Deussen, Klages’ Kritik des Geistes (Leipzig, Hirzel, 1934), pp.1*-30* 
(bibliography added to body of book). 

6 GW, xv: “ich bin der am meisten ausgepliinderte Autor der Gegenwart.” 
Deussen, (a pupil of Klages) of. cit., p. 1*, affirms that Klages’ complaint of 
plagiarism is justified, giving as one of the reasons for the incompleteness of his 
own bibliography the unacknowledged consideration of Klages’ philosophy by A. 
Baumler, E. Bergmann, P. Haberlin, H. Much, O. Spengler, F. Werfel, P. Wust 
and others. A milder construction may possibly be placed on Deussen’s statement 
that related points of view and sometimes parallel investigations may be found 
in the works of H. Bergson, E. Dacqué, S. Freud, E. Friedell, L. Frobenius, M. 
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Literary Criticism of Ludwig Klages 


Il. THE MEANING OF LIFE AND THE 
NATURE OF REALITY 

The history of literary criticism abounds in speculations on 
the function of reason within the body of creation. All other 
anti-rational premises pale into insignificance before the sweep- 
ing condemnation of the intellect by Klages. His indictment is 
so comprehensive that in the end not a shred of what we are 
accustomed to regard as intellectual achievement remains. It is 
his contention moreover, that by gradually displacing the soul, 
reason’ has usurped its place, has set up its kingdom as it holds 
sway in the present age of mechanism and soullessness, and is 
guilty of having brought humanity to its present impasse of 
social inadequacy. 

This is no new thesis, certainly. But the originality of Klages’ 
discovery lies in the fact that, in taking over the old Greek meta- 
physical assumption of a three-fold substance of man: body, soul 
and spirit,* Klages’ intuitive powers have vouchsafed the revela- 
tion to him that spirit, in some unexplained fashion, constitutes 
an intrusion into the life process, arresting and frequently de- 
stroying the latter.* The metaphysical dissonance thus ensuing 
between the body-soul unity on the one hand and the rational 
functions on the other lays the foundation for the elaborate 
philosophical and psychological structure which, unlike other 





Geiger, M. Heidegger, E. M. v. Hornbostel, E. Jaensch, C. G. Jung, F. Kraus, 
E. Meyerson, W. Pinder, R. Wilhelm, and others. Brief references to Bergson 
and Freud, whom Klages himself discusses, will be found in this paper. Specific 
instances of plagiarism, as alleged by Klages’ followers, will also be given (note 
156). 

7 The “Geist” is the nous, the pneuma, or the logos, GW, 6, what we would 
call in ordinary speech the intellect, the reason, the spirit, the mind. I have, for 
the most part, referred to it as spirit when there is talk of its iniquities; it is non- 
physical, and in general, the rational side of man, ‘“‘ausserraumzeitlich.”” The 
“Seele” corresponds to the Greek psyche. It is the living principle, the vital spark 
(GW, 70) and one with the body, soma. 8 GW, xxm and 6. 

® Klages does not explain clearly how this intrusion was able to take place. 
It came from without (GW, 7), wedged itself into the body-soul unity, hence was 
an action (GW, p. 250, “Tat’’), which already confers a stigma upon activism. 
Cf. also Ludwig Klages, Vom Wesen des Bewusstseins, 3. Auflage, (Leipzig, Barth, 
1933) p. 42: (referred to as WB) Warum und wie es geschah, dass innerhalb eines 
vorgeschichtlichen Volkes irgendwann einmal zuerst der ausserraumzeitliche 
Geist hineinzuwirken vermochte in die raumzeitliche Lebenszelle, ist ein heute 
noch nicht zu lésendes Ritsel. 
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vitalistic conclusions," terminates in a profound pessimism." 
(I use the abused word “profound” deliberately, and, I think 
justly, to emphasize this pessimism.) 

The importance of this metaphysical dissonance in literary 
criticism based on the Klages philosophy must not be forgotten. 
It is the chief instrument for the dissection of poets and writers 
who appear to have strong leanings, to say the least, toward the 
camp of humanism. With its aid the Klages school reassembles 
Goethe, Schiller,” and Keller, to name the outstanding examples, 
re-appraises them, lauds the biocentric values and points out the 
logocentric errors. 


10 For example Bergson, whose attitude toward Progress, Morals, Ethics, 
Christianity is justifiably critical but in no wise partakes of the fierceness of 
Klages’ wholesale condemnation. Hans Kinkel, “Geist und Seele, die Grund- 
lagen der Anthropologie bei Ludwig Klages,’’ Philos. Jahrbuch der Gérresgesell- 
schaft, Fulda, 1933, xiv1, 16 ff., thinks that Klages may have derived from 
Bergson, instead of vice versa. In GW, 50 f., 458, Klages discusses Bergson and 
thinks he is not to be taken too seriously. 

" This has an important bearing on Klages’ literary criticism. GW, p. 574: 
Noch sei erwihnt, dass weitaus die meisten Lebenslehren “optimistisch”’ einher- 
schreiten. Man sieht aber ohne weiteres, wie leicht der fragliche Optimismus in 
einen Schopenhauerischen Pessimismus umschlagen kénne. . . . Welche hdéllen- 
miaissige Aussicht vollends eréffnet sich, wenn man bedenkt, dass alles und jedes 
immer nur Mittel ist, niemals Zweck . . . ohne dass ein Endzweck auch nur ge- 
dacht werden kénnte, der dem entsetzlichen Aufwand doch eine Art von Sinn 
verliehe, es sei denn die Vernichtung des ganzen Getriebes, das Wiedereingehen 
in den Geist der Verruchtheit, der es erfunden und ausgeheckt!—Uberfliissig 
auszumalen, welche grauenhaften Zerrbilder herauskommen, wenn moderne 
Hohlképfe, ohne um ihre Abhingigkeit von solcher Lebensauffassung auch nur 
selber zu wissen, sie gleichwohl benutzen, um an den Mann zu bringen, was 
ihnen am Herzen liegt, ihr widriges Gewiisch iiber Sexualitét und Erotik! . .. 
Auch wer nicht etwa neue “Morgenriten”’ aufsteigen sihe, sondern mit dem Ver- 
fasser dieses Buches der Meinung wire, dass die Menschheit in Kiirze ausgespielt 
haben werde, diirfte ohne Seherblick vorauskiinden, diese Art von lebensphiloso- 
phischer Triebverleumdung ende noch vor dem Ende. This disposes of naturalis- 
tic and psycho-analytic excesses. Deussen, op. cit., p. 1*, calls attention to the 
implications of Klages’ philosophy in the thought of the “‘Selbstmérder-Philoso- 
phen” (W. Calé, W. Griser, A. Seidel, M. Steiner, O. Weininger u. a.)”’. Ibid., p. 
86 he discusses ‘“Selbstmord und Ekstase.”’ 

2 Schiitze, op. cit., cites the application of Klages’ standards to Schiller in 
Volume xx of the Goethe Jahrbuch: “In Deubel’s interpretation of Schiller’s 
‘Hymn to Joy’ enthusiasm becomes ‘orgiasm,’ ‘joy,’ ‘ecstasy,’ and the ex- 
pansive vision of a rapturous Olympian fervor is sensationalized into a Diony- 
sian fury.” Schiitze does not mention that this goes back to an authorization by 
Klages himself, as will be shown later. (Cf. notes 81, 82, 83.) 
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Klages, like other present-day thinkers, throws Idealism and 
Materialism into the discard as outmoded philosophies, useless 
if not actually harmful in creative functioning. He finds no dif- 
ference between them and thinks they are merely aspects of the 
same thing.” He calls the English realist a secret Platonist; for 
the latter, properties float in empty space, or rather in Nirvana, 
as independent essences.“ 

Klages raises life to an absolute value. He hypostatizes it. 
There is no greater value than life, none that approaches it, none 
subordinate to it. He shares with the German romanticists their 
passionate devotion to intensity of living; as it was to them, life 
is festive to him, and he believes in honoring the feast of life by 
uninterrupted celebration. But he has nothing to do with their 
systems of philosophy or religion; monism and pantheism alike 
are the objects of his scorn and derision. Their dualistic world of 
polarity is his world; his is a “‘metaphysic of the Many’ that 
makes no compromises. 

Klages defines life as eternal flow, change, becoming, renewal, 
chaos. His chaotic world is actually that of the flux and flow of 
Heraclitus and the panta rei, but without the indwelling Logos * 
It is dynamic beyond the possibility of holding fast even one 
reality, except, as we shall see, through the medium of poetry. 


13 GW, p. 161 f. Because they are both concerned with preserving the fiction 
of an intelligent order of the universe, which to Klages is “kleinleutehaft.’’ He 
finds, for instance, precisely the same train of thought in Schiller’s 


Einstweilen, bis den Bau der Welt 
Philosophie zusammenhiit, 

Erhilt sie das Getriebe 

Durch Hunger und durch Liebe, 


and Darwin’s instinctive survival and adaptation theories. Both the idealist and 
the materialist lay stress upon the preservation of individual and species. 

™ Klages has a very low opinion of English philosophy: GW, pp. 161 f.: Die 
Englander mégen vieles verstehen, von Philosophie verstehen sie jedenfalls 
nichts. Platonism is the last word in “error’’ to Klages and the Klages school. 

8 T have borrowed this phrase from Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Roman- 
ticism, Cambridge, 1928, because it is on just this score of the “many” that he 
attacks romanticism most fiercely. It is very appropriate to Klages, who is the 
antithesis of everything that Babbitt held most dear. 

6 GW, p. 62, Heraklit entging nicht dem Schicksal, seine Lehre zu verfil- 
schen durch die Annahme eines ihr innewohnenden Logos. Note the term “ver- 
failschen,” with which the Klages school operates freely. 
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Everything living is unique, incomparable, connected with 
everything else and never repeating itself alike. 

The world of events and the soul stand in polar relation to 
each other. The soul receives the content of experience (what 
Klages calls the “Bild’’’ and I have translated as “image’’) from 
the world, and in their close kinship and dependence one upon 
the other: the soul upon the world, the world upon the soul, lies 
the meaning of experience. The content of experience is not 
things and their qualities, but vital forces: life, soul content, 
which appear within the stream of images. Our experience of the 
phenomena of the worid is originally and immediately an experi- 
ence of the appearance of living souls. The elemental resembiance 
of the receptive soul and of soulful reality is the necessary pre- 
requisite for all true experience.“ 

rimitive peoples, Klages says, do not need proof that ap- 
Ppearances are souls, but we moderns prove it in every-day 
speech, for instance when we speak of a “warm red” or a “cold 
blue.’*® We impute our own experiences to the colors. In other 
words, colors, degrees of heat or cold, spatial attributes, sensual 
or sensory modes are suitable only to the description of personali- 
ties with souls, because they themselves (the colors, etc.) are 
living (beseeit). 

Reality is, in Klages’ eyes, a world of images with souls, or 
conversely, souls which appear in the immediacy of the image. 
He arrives at a dynamic world where not only living beings but 
all nature and all things are alive and have meaning. The soul 
meaning identity of the name,™ not of the person) is “eine iiber- 
organische Seele.”” Suddenly we have a poetic worid. Organic 
and inorganic nature partake of the life of the images and of the 
life of the cosmos, in the sense of images which are to be lived 
I avoid the term “apprehended”’); plants live, as weil as animals 
and human beings; the rock, the cloud, water, wind and flame, 


@ The index to GW refers the reader, under “Bilder,” to “Abbild, An- 
schauen, Eindruck, Entfremdung, Erscheimung, Raum, Schauung, Scheinbild, 
Spiegelung, Traum, Vergegenwartigung, Zeit.”” The difficulties of one accurate 
transiation are therefore almost imsuperabie. It is clear from this that the “Bild” 
is not optical, but qualitative. See also Deussen, op. c#é., pp. rx, 50. My authori- 
zation for Bild as “image” is GW, p. 783 

% GW, 1121 WB, pp. 29-31; +. * Ibid... p. 36. 

= GW, p. 1015: Der Leib eines Namens ist natiirlich der Laut, der Geist ist 


der Begriff Was also ist denn die Seele des Namens? Die Wortbedeutung 
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as well as sun- and star-dust, the desk, and even space and time. 
The spirit-concept unity, static and not alive, inextricably bound 
together with (not dual to) the soul-body unity of the person, 
continually causes disharmony.™ It is the adversary, the arch- 
enemy, ever making war upon the living soul. 

It is not matter which is constant, for the matter of which 
man is composed changes in the course of time. But the image 
continues to live as it wanders from body to body: the image of 
the beech, of the oak, of the human. This wandering image is a 
changing image, in a rhythmical universe;* it changes by growth, 
flowering, age and death, by thousands of years of change in the 
genus, which is also subject to change and decay. We have a very 
close approach to the animism of the primitives, as we read 
Klages’ eloquent expositions, though he is at pains to point out 
the differences.* 

Finally, in a phenomenal world that awakens to life as it 
makes contacts with the living soul, the poet takes his place as 
the medium through which we have some approach to a perma- 
nent reality. 

By Klages’ definition, the poet is one who preserves lost forms 
of life, lost long ages ago in the gradual estrangement and final 
divorce of man from his cosmos. Genuine poetry testifies in 
words, which are equivalent to meaning, symbol and recollection, 

® Each has its own sphere: GW, p. 1014: der Leib ist Trager des Empfindens 
und der Eigenbewegung, die Seele Trager des Schauens und Wirkens (= “We- 
bens”), der Geist Trager von Auffassungsakten und Willensakten. Dem lebendi- 
gen Geiste entspricht sonach die Kérperlichkeit der Welt oder, abstrakter gefasst 
ihre Materialitat, der eingekérperten Seele die Erscheinung der Weltcharaktere, 
wachsend an seelischem Gehalt mit wachsender Seelenvorherrschaft; dem ver- 
drtlichten Geist eine Welt mit sich identischer Gegenstinde. 

The shade of Goethe’s ““Erdgeist” is very much alive in this definition: “So 
schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit—Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges 
Kleid.” 

* Klages’ universe is rhythmical in nature. Cf. Ludwig Klages, Vom Wesen 
des Rhythmus, Kampen auf Sylt (Kampmann) 1933. Deussen, op. cif., p. 1°: 
“Besonderen Bibliographien bleibt auch der Zusammenhang des Klages’schen 
Werkes mit dem Schrifttum der Rhythmuslehren (Tanz, R. v. Laban, M. Wig- 
mann u.a.) vorbehalten.” 

* GW, pp. 121, 384, 499, 1476. Klages’ quarrel is mainly with definitions of 
an animism which inflicts “spirits’”’ upon nature or associates souls with per- 
sons. He is much more in sympathy with Tylor’s presentation and quotes him 
a number of times, despite an alleged “obsession” with the concept “animism.” 
GW, pp. 499, 1147, 1271, 1283, 1288, 1293 ff., 1476. 
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to the character of the events which take place in the receptive 
soul. Klages asserts that it is a mark of genuine poetry to affect 
the emotions of the receptive listener by means of its pictures or 
images.” 

Poetry renews itself in every generation in the passive 
“pathic” soul. In flagrant opposition to this pathic soul of the 
poet stands the will, with its desire for action, an indispensable 
ingredient of the character of the doers of the world, whereby 
intellectual action is as pernicious as physical. The poet’s pathic 
disposition is equally antithetical to the so-called aesthetic mode 
of perception, which tries to glean from the surface of the object 
its properties. We have to “describe” by means of materials and 
forms; but in Klages’ view, the image that is propertyless cannot 
possibly be so hypostatized. It can only live when we, or the poet, 
point to it and interpret its character. 

The poets of all the ages constantly capture and recapture 
reality, and with it, moments of time and eternity.” This, their 
unique ability for regeneration and renewal, sets them apart 
from the conceptual isms that have been led astray by their 
implicit faith in facts and phenomena. Attaching names and 
calling these “‘reality’”’ is to assume that every experience of a 
life is always one and the same; poetry makes no such assump- 
tions. In place of the rigid entities of philosophy and science, 
which can never renew themselves, poetry isolates the countless 
manifestations of the soul through the wonder of the word in in- 
finite variety. The poet does not say “I,” he is merged into the 
immensity of the “It”; he has no concern with the ethical, his 
feeling is cosmic.*”7 The stream of his poetry flows through the 

% Cf. GW, pp. 1254 ff. If the soul of the poetry, hence its meaning, appears 
in the REALITY of the image which the poet or prophet successfully evokes, 
it follows that this is true of every experience, even of a toothache. In every 
bodily pain the soul asserts itself, according to Klages, in an image, or there 
would be no experience of pain. Cf. also WB, p. 27, in which Klages says that 
the key to the whole philosophy of vitalism lies in the fact that not objects have 
souls but their images when they appear, and ibid., p. 39: only souls can appear 
at all. The whole phenomenal world becomes alive. 

* GW, p. 1194: Wir untersuchen nicht, welcher Weise des Sprachgebrauchs 
das Wunder der Auflésung des Zeitaugenblicks und der Verwirklichung des mit 
ihm unvergleichlichen Ewigkeitsaugenblicks gelinge. Man kommt ihr am nich- 
sten, wenn man sie . . . die vollendet dichterische nennt . . . 

27 These two distinctions Klages claims, among others, as wholly unique dis- 
coveries, GW, xx f. He classes them with Goethe’s “Urphinomen,” the romantic 
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channels of ecstasy and intoxication.”* 

To sum up, then, Klages’ reality with which we are here con- 
cerned is a poetic, artistic reality, a reality of the imagination. 
It has nothing whatever to do with the world of things or events, 
any more than Klages’—and the poet’s—Erleben and Erleiden 
have to do with sense experience in the every-day meaning of 
the term. By virtue of this distinction between the reality of 
immediacy, and the falsely-claimed reality of things and events, 
Klages establishes critical touchstones®® which he names Life and 
Existence.*® Out of Life poetry is born; Existence is sterile. 
Poet-artist equals soul-life-reality-vitality; scientist-technician 
equals spirit-existence-death-stagnation. Truth is incommensur- 
able with reality and is no aspect of it. 

Wordsworth in his preface to “Lyrical Ballads” asserted that 
“poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the 
impassioned expression which is on the countenance of all 
science,” but Klages, with a superlative scorn of epistemology, 
disputes the validity of science entirely, in the interest of his 
absolute value, life. He says that science is the purest precipita- 
tion of reflective consciousness; it freezes reality and makes it 





concept “polarity,” Nietzsche’s ‘““Dionysisches und Sokratisches” as antitheses, 
and his use of “‘Ressentiment.” “Durch Gunst des Schicksals wurde auch mir die 
Findung gewisser Urbegriffe teil, etc.” ‘““Niemand vor mir hat jemals Personen, 
Vélker und Zeiten eingeteilt aus dem Gesichtspunkt des Gegensatzes, etc.” 
“niemand vor mir wusste um die Wesensgegensitzlichkeit, etc.” 

8 Klages has devoted a whole book to the subject of the poet’s source of 
inspiration. For definitions and detailed discussion of “ecstasy” and “‘intoxica- 
tion” and their relation to Nietzsche’s “Dionysisches’” see Ludwig Klages, 
Vom Kosmogonischen Eros, 3. Auflage (Jena, Diederichs, 1930), pp. 56-144. 
Cf. also GW, 815: Nicht das “Apollinische,”’ wie noch Nietzsche in seiner erleuchte- 
ten “Geburt der Tragédie” meint, sondern, um in seiner Sprache zu reden, grade 
das Dionysische ist das bilderstrémende Auge der Welt, welches erwacht im 
Empfinden der Kérperlichkeit. Das Musterbild des geistigen Menschen aber 
zeigt er uns selbst in der Gestalt des begreifenden und durch die Denktat ent- 
seelenden Sokrates. 

** T have taken the liberty of using Matthew Arnold’s happy term, which 
is so well-known by now that quotation marks seem superfluous. 

*° Klages uses these terms so arbitrarily that even Deussen, whose critical 
study is a wholly sympathetic one, is forced to depart from Klages in order to 
make himself generally understood in philosophic circles. For a brief discus- 
sion of the term “Existenz” as it is employed by Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heideg- 
ger, see Werner Brock, An Introduction to Contemporary German Philosophy, 
(Cambridge, 1935) pp. 82 ff. 
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rigid, and, in falsifying reality, science detracts and subtracts 
from life. 

The reality of poetry and literature is summed up in Klages’ 
accusations against what has hitherto been called psychology. 
He himself always uses the expression “‘Seelenkunde.”” What all 
the “‘science”’ (quotation marks by Klages) of psychology has 
accomplished, he says, weighs lighter than one psychological 
page of Goethe or of Jean Paul. Klages continues that one tries 
in vain to escape the bitter truth which Novalis already recog- 
nized and compressed into the statement: 


Die sogenannte Psychologie gehért auch zu den Larven, welche die Stelle im 
Heiligtum eingenommen haben, wo echte Gétterbilder stehen sollten.™ 


Language in general, and the language of poetry in particular, 
thus becomes a factor of extraordinary significance, a subject of 
close scrutiny and of revaluation in the Klages school. It assumes 
the importance of a measuring-stick of reality. 





Ill. THE GROWTH OF THE BIOCENTRIC METHOD 


In the period between 1893, when the momentous association 
of Klages with Stefan George and his circle began,” and 1929, 
when the first volume of Der Geist als Widersacher der Seele was 
published, certain highlights of aesthetic, intellectual, and emo- 
tional experience in the life of Klages are discernible. They de- 
serve particular emphasis, as having a large share in confirming 
and supporting the thesis that the spirit is the adversary of the 
soul; they removed Klages ever farther from the humanistic 
standpoint, and they perpetuated his extraordinary feeling of 
kinship with certain poets and thinkers of German romanticism. 
Klages was a contributor of poetry and prose to the Blétter i 
fiir die Kunst ;* he was one of the three members of the so-called . 
“Kosmische Runde” in Munich. At about the turn of the 
century he became aware of Bachofen, a secret which was known 


* Ludwig Klages, Die Grundlagen der Charakterkunde, 5. und 6. Auflage 
(Leipzig, Barth, 1928), p. 8 (referred to as Grundlagen). i 
*® According to Friedrich Wolters, Stefan George und die Blitter fiir die ’ 
Kunst (Berlin, Bondi, 1930), p. 65. | 
3 Poetry and prose by Klages appeared in the Bléter and was reprinted in 
the collections and excerpts: Eine Auslese aus den Jahren 1892-98 (Berlin, 
Bondi, 1899), pp. 131-43. Eine Auslese aus den Jahren, 1898-1904 (Berlin, 
Bondi, 1904), pp. 97-108. 
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only to this select circle, and which they guarded jealously 
until it was disclosed to the public some twenty years later by 
the publication of a part of Grabersymbolik.® A friendship with 
Friedrich Huch inspired Klages, in 1901, to an essay* which tells 
us as much about Klages as it does about the novel Peter Michel, 
which the essay ostensibly discusses. In 1902 Klages published a 
book called Stefan George,*" which is a clear and unequivocal 
statement of his literary credo, valid for biocentric appraisal 
to this very day. Of like magnitude with the brilliance of Bach- 
ofen, the star of Carl Gustav Carus has guided Klages ever since 
1910, when he first sighted it.** 

These are the chief steps by which Klages’ outlook on litera- 
ture can be traced; they are definite enough in rejecting any 
humanistic implications. If that had not been so, the Brief tiber 
Ethik,** which Klages published in 1918, was thoroughly en- 
lightening; nevertheless, in 1928*° Klages again felt impelled to 
emphasize that rejection in unmistakable terms. 


* Wolters, op. cit., p. 241, credits the actual discovery to Karl Wolfskehl, 
“der bei den Studien und Vorarbeiten zu seiner Dissertation tiber Androgynis- 
mus in Sage und Mythos auf ‘das Mutterrecht, eine Untersuchung iiber die 
Gynaikratie der alten Welt nach ihrer religiésen und rechtlichen Natur,’ gestossen 
war und Schuler und Klages alsbald von dem gewaltigen Eindruck Mitteilung 
machte, den dieses Werk auf ihn ausiibte.”’ 

% It is usually believed that Klages unearthed Bachofen: Johann Jakob 
Bachofen, Mutterrecht und Urreligion (Leipzig, Kréner, no date), edited and 
introduced by Rudolf Marx (1926), p. XIX: Hinzuleiten zu diesem Kern seines 
Werkes, dessen Wert zuerst Ludwig Klages um die Jahrhundertwende wieder 
aufging, dessen Bedeutung von einem kleinen Kreise in Miinchen wie ein sel- 
tenes Geheimnis gehiitet wurde, bis . . . Neuausgabe . . . (1923) die Schar der 
Eingeweihten sprengte, ist der Sinn unserer Auswahl. Cf. GW, pp. 908-11 and 
many other references. 

* Ludwig Klages, ‘‘Friedrich Huch” in Der Lotse, 11. Jahrgang, 16. Novem- 
ber 1901, pp. 206 ff. 

7 Berlin, Bondi, 1902. Klages repudiated this book, so far as it concerned 
George, in Zur Ausdruckslehre und Charakterkunde (Heidelberg, Kampmann, 
1927). 

38 According to Klages’ introduction to C. G. Carus, Psyche (Jena, Die- 
derichs, 1926), p. XVIII. 

3° Now contained in the collection Mensch und Erde (Jena, Diederichs, 
1933), pp. 111-30. 

* Ibid., Vorwort zur dritten Auflage, p. 3: . .. Wahrnehmung, dass, wie es 
scheint, nicht allzu viele seiner Leser die Tiefe der Kluft zwischen dem Weltbild 
des Verfassers und den Zielen JEDER Art von “Humanismus” villig zu be- 
merken vermochten. 
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A biographical note will not be amiss to explain how deeply 
ingrained are certain tendencies in Klages. He has, apparently, 
a natural inclination toward mystery, dreams and visions. He is 
gloomy and pessimistic by temperament, a North German, to 
whom the landscape of heather and heath offers all the mysteries 
that his soul requires; it is in his blood to believe in signs, sym- 
bols, runes, and to be possessed of the faith that all nature is 
alive. Ponderous and heavy by nature,“ he has always been an 
individualist, a “‘Sonderling” or ‘“Eigenbrédler,” as his associates 
have called him. 

In a spirited account of the Cosmic Circle, written by one of 
the most sophisticated women in Munich,” Klages stands out 
conspicuously, and is easily recognizable as the same individual 
who thirty years later storms through the pages of Der Geist als 
Widersacher der Seele, filling pages with violent invective, others 
with sheer poetry, always challenging conventional mental slug- 
gishness, and stimulating the intellect even in his most abusive 
moments. 

Thus the personal comment made by the Grifin Franziska 
v. Reventlow almost forty years ago seems equally valid today, 
in an impersonal sense: 


Mein Gott, was ist (Klages) eigentlich? Am Ende doch nur ein Mensch mit 
Gréssenwahnsinn und Ichsucht und einem wundervollen Verstand, der uns alle 
hingerissen hat. Aber wohin reisst er die Menschen? 


“| His views of humor are enlightening in this respect. His own writing is 
unhumorous but surcharged with irony, frequently of a bitter flavor, much in the 
manner of Nietzsche. He traces the etymology of “humor,” concluding: (Cf 
GW, 1469). “In der Form der Sentimentalitit dussert sich nimlich das noch 
verfiigbare Liebesvermégen zumal als unverhiilltes Mitleid mit sich selbst; 
wohingegen im Humor versucht wird, das zu verdecken durch Jronie (ein Wort, 
das ja eigentlich Verstellung bedeutet). Der Humor ist eine Art des Sichver- 
stellens: man gibt sich den Anschein, iiberlegen zu spotten, wihrend man im- 
grunde zugleich einen Verlust, einen Mangel, ein Unvermégen beklagt; daher das 
‘durch Trinen lacheln’ des Humors.’’ Previous to this all lighter forms of humor 
had been summarily ruled out from consideration under this definition: (wobei 
die verbreitete Nebenbedeutung: Witz, Scherz, Lustigkeitbhne tieferen Gehalt 
natiirlich ausgeschlossen bleibt.) Cf. what is said note in 112 about Hoffmann. 

@ Franziska, Grifin zu Reventlow, Gesammelte Werke (Miinchen, Albert 
Langen, 1925); and Briefe der Grifin Franziska zu Reventlow (Miinchen, Albert 
Langen, 1929), to supplement the Werke, which is a compendium of first-hand 
information. Klages is ““Hallwig.”’ 

* Reventlow, Werke, op. cit., p. 280. 
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The interesting fact about these comments is to realize how as- 
tonishingly little Klages has changed the general tenor or tone 
of his beliefs. Klages’ paganism is fully developed before 1900; 
the Grifin reports innumerable conversations, the main theme of 
which repeats that “there is no God; there are many gods”; her 
diary is filled with the terminology of ‘“Erosdurchleuchtet,” 
“Sturm-Eros,” “Eros der Fremde,’’ and other varieties of Eros. 
She refers at times to Klages’ “Niedergangstheorie,’”’ which 
frightens her. Sometimes, when she has spent an evening in the 
company of Klages, we hear that he appeals to “meine mystische 
Seite, die drehende Swastika,” or she describes him as “der 
einzige Mensch, der alles versteht und der fliegen kann,” and his 
intellectual hold on her is so strong that he forces her, almost 
against her will, to write a confessional novel. But there are 
bitter accusations, too, the only one which concerns us here 
being the characterization: “gerade diese Seite von Eigensinn, 
die es immer so dreht, dass nur der andere eigensinnig ist.” 

This was the Klages who disinterred the forgotten Bachofen,“ 
latest of the late romanticists, who furnished his disciple with 
an acceptable key to the origin of the world, in the symbol 
“Magna Mater.” Bachofen had erected a monument to his own 
mother by perpetuating the concept “‘matriarchy”’ for posterity; 
Klages uses the symbol of the mother in place of a First Principle. 

In close conformity to the antique cults of the Great Mothers 
(Istar, Astarte, Isis, Rhea, etc. etc.) Klages makes the Magna 
Mater the life-producing eternal womb, the root, the source, 
which in no wise corresponds to masculinity; it is the nucleus, 
‘undeveloped. The world of Klages is not creation, but birth; the 
Magna Mater is all-bearing and all-destructive. The unity of the 
mother symbol is that in regard to which all polarities take 
place. Not the man belongs to her, but the child. Bachofen’s 


“ Wolters describes the effect of this on the life of the community in detail, 
op. cit., p. 255: “Weit tiber die bisherigen Wiinsche romantischer und zeit- 
gendssischer Bewegungen wurde die weibliche Seite des Menschentums ja 
des ganzen Kosmos plétzlich zur héchsten Wertung gesteigert. Die Zeugung 
trat zuriick vor Empfingnisbereitschaft und Schwangerschaft, die Tat und 
Handlung vor Puls und Wogung, der fordernde Wille vor dem triebhaften 
Wiinschen.” Cf. GW, 1325 ff. Wolters’ account is not first-hand, but GW con- 
firms it. 

“* GW, 1329: “Nicht eindringlich genug aber kann man sich gegenwirtig 
halten, dass Weibheit in diesem Verstande nicht das Gegenstiick zur Mannheit 
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is a well-balanced dualism (the romantics used the term “polar- 
ity”) of maternity and paternity; Klages lays all the emphasis 
on maternity. From it, with its symbol of the loving mother and 
the beloved child, he raises love to a supreme value. 

In the manner of this interpretation, Klages retained the 
Bachofen dualisms of earth and sun, nature and spirit, woman 
and man, paganism and Christianity, night and day, so that all 
the emphasis was shifted to darkness, mystery, night, paganism, 
nature, full sensuality, earth. He enlarged on Bachofen, defined 
Spirit in numerous ways, of which the mechanizing reason and 
the purposeful will were the lowest expressions, because he con- 
sidered them the arch-enemies of all life, which destroyed it 
unmercifully.“ This rejection of Reason, Volition, Teleology is a 
corner-stone of the biocentric method. 

Klages transfigured the old romantic “Back to nature” slogan 
into the more vital wish: “Back to the ardor and beauty of the 
original soul.” In making war upon Christianity, he condemned 
it as the way upward toward the light, a way which led to the 
static Logos and to the rigid symbol of the cross,‘? while the 
pagan road downward led to primeval forces, the creative powers 
of darkness, and to the fruitful Magna Mater. 

Bachofen also provided Klages with the romantic Golden 
Age that he needed, in order to round out the picture of a past 
which should be remote enough to be shrouded in mystery, and 
yet perfect enough to provide a suitable background, a home of 





bildet, sondern ein noch unentfaltetes Diesseits so der Geschlechter wie aller nur 
méglichen Gegensitze; und ebenso stellt miitterliches Dunkel, miitterliche 
Nacht, miitterlicher Raum, miitterliche Ruhe, miitterliches Unten nicht den 
Gegensatz dar zu Helle, Tag, Bewegung, oben sondern das ungeschiedene 
Diesseits von Dunkel und Helle, Nacht und Tag, Raum und Zeit, Ruhe und 
Bewegung, unten und oben.” 

“In the book on George, criticizing George indirectly. Wolters, p. 254: 
“Man weiss, dass der Gegensatz in dieser Form eine véllige Umkehrung der 
Sicht Bachofens ist und Klages daher eine Unterscheidung zwischen Herz- und 
Kopfgedanken Bachofens vornehmen musste. Er wiirdigte den Geist, das Apol- 
linische Licht, zu einer Gegenmacht des Lebens herab und verstand unter ihm 
nur noch den zerlegenden oder mechanisierenden Verstand und zwecksetzenden 
Willen.”’ Wolters resents the implied criticism of George, of course. 

" Stefan George, op. cit., p. 68: Man denke an den bestiirzenden Formen- 
reichtum . . . gothischer Fenster . . . und wie alles dennoch wie nirgends in der 
Welt der Despotie eines Gesetzes von unerbittlicher Erhabenheit dient, tausend 
Formenzierden umbliihen hiillend ein Skelett: das starre Kreuz. 
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the soul adequate to the biocentric thesis. The Pelasgian stage 
of mankind, with its “chthonic” primeval religion, fulfilled this 
requirement. 

It should be stated here that while Klages glorifies the 
primitive and is an adherent of the ““Noble Savage’* faith, he 
distinguishes sharply between various stages of primitives: those 
in whom spiritual forces have already accomplished their dev- 
astating work, inspiring them with fears and making them de- 
praved, and the mythical Pelasgians. The Pelasgian is the 
archetype of visionary, the original poet, as it were: his vision is 
wholly symbol and image. Through the medium of poetry it is 
possible to recapture this lost state of abundant life.*® 

Strangely enough, a nineteenth century Darwinist, the 
almost forgotten singer of the Nibelungen, Wilhelm Jordan, 
furnished Klages with an acceptable hypothesis as to how the 
poet can find anew his prehistoric home of the soul, where a state 
of exalted living had existed on some more perfect star than this 
earth. Despite his materialistic outlook, Jordan had substituted 
the term “Erinnerung” for the “instinct”’ of his day, so despised 
by Klages. Jordan wrote a long didactic poem with the title 
“Erinnerung,’®® which Klages considers quite on a par with 
Lucretius. Two stanzas will illustrate the nature of this recol- 
lection, which plays a considerable role in the biocentric school 
of thought: 

Was also wars, was einst in lauer Welle 
Dem Stoff gewann die Form der ersten Zelle? 


Erinnerung an friihere Gestaltung 
Und Wunscheskraft zur ahnlichen Entfaltung. 


Erinnerung an tausendmal zuvor 
In gleicher Art vom ganzen Ahnenchor 


*® Cf. Hoxie Neale Fairchild, The Noble Savage (New York, 1928) p. 2: 
“The conception of a Golden Age is to the ancient world as the Noble Savage 
idea is to the modern world. Each represents a protest against the evil inci- 
dental to human progress; each looks yearningly back from the corruptions of 
civilization to an imaginary primeval innocence.” Klages’ world contains both 
the Golden Age of Pelasgian life and two types of Noble Savage, as will appear 
later. 49 GW, 1259 f., 1403 f., and many other passages. 

5°T have translated this “Erinnerung” by “recollection” as opposed to 
“Gedichtnis.” It is a recognition, a renewal, not an instinctive remembrance. 
Cf. GW, p. 360. Of course it has no connection with Platonic recollection, which 
is spiritual. 
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Getanes lehrt, geschickt, obwohl noch blind, 
Zu melken schon das neugeborne Kind." 


The recollective powers of the poet are of the same kind,” and 
we shall see the theory of “Erinnerung’” applied to Stefan 
George’s poetry. 

In the time of Klages’ association with George and the 
Bléatter, he considered Friedrich Huch as the prose writer who, in 
Peter Michel,™ portrayed most significantly the metaphysical 
incompatibility between “life” and the thinking capacity. Klages 
attributed a high degree of poetic reality to the depiction of the 
“struggle of life with death,” that is, of a rational existence which 
triumphed over the “real” dream world of the child. He said 
that all the sensible, rational people, as the representatives of 
death, combined to destroy the living child. His discussion is an 
indictment of the training and education by means of which the 
child, when it grows up, enters the realm of the “dead” world of 
utility and becomes just another Philistine exuding platitudes. 

Incidental to its non-intellectual character, Klages valued 
in Huch’s book a style which was rich in soul content, while its 
delicacy of perception reproduced moods within the simplest 
conversations; the situations occur with the most sparing use of 
intellectual turns of phrase. 

In calling Peter Michel, to which Huch himself gave the 
ironic sub-title “ein komischer Roman” (and which is treated as 
such by some critics), one of the most terrible tragedies of our 
day, Klages applies the biocentric method liberally. He enlarges 
on the two antagonistic worlds. One is the world of Will and 
Deed, of the passions of the day, of the subtleties of science, of 
the compulsion of cause and effect. The other is the world of 
“real” substances, an earth world without spirit or sin, contain- 
ing fate and doom, but in no wise to be apprehended by reason. 
And in 1901 Klages came to the conclusion: Logic is organized 
darkness, mysticism is rhythmic light. 

Schools and professions, duties and dignities interfere with 
the preservation of the eternal child. They tear it out of its 
dreamy bed of reality, torture it into becoming a useful member 


* Taken from GW, 361 and 362. 
® Mensch und Erde, p. 169: Das Dichterische ist immerdar Erneuerung 
eines Vergangenen. 
% See Friedrich Huch, Gesammelie Werke (Stuttgart, DVA), 1, 3-287. 
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of a society which calls itself human.™ The soul feels that the 
“good” people are its enemies but can do nothing about it. 
Klages formulates the equation: existence is death. The counter- 
part, that death is really life, is a way of escape for Friedrich 
Huch’s delicately drawn and sensitive characters, who, when 
their souls are in danger of being destroyed, or when they are 
torn from their dream worlds of illusion, evade “existence” and 
die of their own volition. 

In the discussion of this book, we see the biocentric appraisal 
in its early stages. The great metaphysical cleft: the soul and the 
spirit at odds, the cult of the child,® the war upon rational think- 
ing, contempt of the Philistine and of his deadly dullness and 
self-complacency, are all expressed. The emphasis is on dreams 
and on the unconscious life, both of them far removed from the 
psychoanalytic interpretation of the dream and from the sub- 
conscious of psycho-analysis. Klages voices his antagonism to 
the Will, to Action, to Science, to cause and effect. The intellect 
is excoriated, the every-day world of daily duties pilloried, and 
the soul emerges as the vital factor. 

In his chief work Klages still cites Friedrich Huch as the 
dreamer of “real sleep dreams,’ romantic, not psycho-analytic 
ones. 

With such a background of thought Klages felt ready, in 
1902, to incorporate many of his discoveries and conclusions in 
the little book which he called—mistakenly, as it seemed to him 
later on—Stefan George. He thought he had found the perfect 
equation. Stefan George seemed to be the symbol of (1) the 
CosMIc poet who was gifted beyond all others, the archetype 
endowed with (2) recollective powers, equipped with the magic 
ability to bring salvation to a corrupt civilization by the force 
of his articulated visions. If we are to believe the statement of 
contemporaries, Klages had never before come into contact with 

“ Klages has defended himself effectively against the accusation that he 
advocates idleness: Vom Kosmogonischen Eros, op. cit., p. 204. 

% With Klages it takes the form of praising the state of unconsciousness, 
be it the childhood of the race or childhood as such: Mensch und Erde, p. 95: 

. . weil das erste Lebensjahrsiebent, das uns mehr und entscheidender prigt 
als die nachfolgenden siebenzig zusammen, zugleich ein Jahrsiebent wesentlicher 
Unbewusstheit ist . . . 

“ GW, 1452: Eine selten schéne Sammlun gyon hervorragend gut wieder- 


gegebenen echien Schlaftriumen bringt das Biichlein: Friedrich Huch, Trdéume 
(Berlin, Fischer, 1904); ausserdem der IV. Band der Gesammelien Werke... 
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a real poet. His admiration had been centered upon such writers 
as Wilhelm Jordan, as we have seen, and to this day Klages re- 
tains a measure of his enthusiasm for Jordan.” 

To Klages, then, George stood as the living incorporation of 
(3) a soul which lived by poetry and whose body was visionary. 
From this recollection upon which Jordan and Klages were agreed, 
George, in Klages’ opinion, knew of the forces of the universe, 
and the language of poetry was a natural source of (4) religious 
expression to him. Klages believed in a miracle: that (5) intoxi- 
cation of the blood, with not the slightest dilution of intellectual 
participation, that signs and symbols and runes and magic could 
restore the primeval reality of imagery through the medium of 
a George who, in “Algabal,” had created the first visible evidence 
of this regeneration. 

It was the pure paganism™ of “Algabal,”’ guaranteeing in 


57 Tilustrations of superlatives in Klages’ criticism, as applied to Jordan, 
Mensch und Erde, pp. 133 ff. (written 1919): dem vielleicht nie in seiner vollen 
Bedeutung gewiirdigten Manne, der wie kein andrer mit den strahlenden Zinnen 
viterlandischer Begeisterung das Gebaude einer ganzen Weltanschauung krénte. 
P. 145: Kraft einer Naturanlage .. . gewann er eine Meisterschaft des Wortes, 
die ihn den sprachschépferischen Gréssen ersten Ranges aller Zeiten und Vélker 
gesellt. Auch wer ihn nicht unter die fiihrenden Dichter rechnet, darf noch 
keinen Augenblick zégern, ihn nach entdeckerischer Pragekraft des geschrie- 
benen Wortes, einem Dante, Eckehart, Luther, einem Goethe oder Hélderlin, 
einem Gérres oder Nietzsche an die Seite zu stellen . . . Erneuerer einer Epik, 
die seit den Tagen des Hildebrandsliedes oder des Beowulf dem germanischen 
Sprachkreis abhanden kam. Stabvers...den er... nach selbstgeschaffenem 
Gesetz mit einer Sicherheit handhabt wie kein Eddaskalde vollkommener . . . 
P. 149: Der ahnungsbange Schein einer weltplanmdssigen Notwendigkeit, dessen 
keines der grossen Epen ermangelt, ist in Jordans Nibelunge zur alles farbenden 
Beleuchtung geworden. P. 154: . . . kennen wir seit der Bliitezeit unsres Schrift- 
tums im 18. Jahrhundert nur zwei Dichter, welche die neuhochdeutsche Mundart 
mit dem urgermanischen Mark dreifach ausgemessener Plastik zu erfiillen ver- 
standen: nimlich in ihren gelungensten Gedichten Annette Droste und selbst 
noch in seinen misslungensten Leistungen Jordan! These judgments all savor con- 
siderably of ‘Deutschtiimelei.’”’ Over and above all, Klages believes that Jordan 
shared his “Untergangsstimmung.” P. 161:... Uber Jordans Dichtung die 
Stimmung einer nahezu unpersénlichen Wehmut liegt, die im Gegensatz zu 
seiner Fortschrittsgesinnung fast unablissig an das ewige Abschiednehmen 
alles Lebens gemahnt. GW, pp. 360-63 and 447, 570 are also devoted to Jordan. 

58 The sources of Klages’ paganism are set forth in Mensch und Erde, p. 
171 f.: ...in den achtziger und neunziger Jahren den Ozean der Menschheit 
eine Grundwelle hob, vielleicht planetarisch bedingt und jedenfalls “Element,” 
zu der sich die zeitgendssischen Geschmackslosigkeiten etwa wie Schiffstriimmer 
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images clear as crystal the rebirth of a pre-Christian human 
world that had been lost, which catered to one of the strongest 
of Klages’ predilections: that Christianity is responsible for all 
the evils of civilization. 

With the repudiation of Christianity, and of Judaism, ob- 
viously, as the basis of Christianity, Klages had rejected what 
he considered the rigidity of art under Christian domination. 
Already, in the Bldtter fiir die Kunst, in what he entitled “Aus 
einer Seelenlehre des Kiinstlers,’®® he had demanded that 
aesthetic distinctions between the beautiful and the non- 
beautiful be abandoned and that standards be built upon (6) the 
intuitive and formative powers of the artist. He believed that 
these standards should be based on the conscious and uncon- 
scious choice of objects by the poet, as he shaped and treated the 
material of the soul. As the poet was able to produce more potent 
signs and symbols of the mysterious values of soul and world, 
in like ratio could his worth be appraised. 

Thus, when George created such verse as 

Miihle, lass die arme still 
da die haide ruhen will® 







































Klages asserted that George had departed from all tradition (for 
example, of the classic ideal)* and had entered a realm where no 
human culture had left any records, yet the burial monuments 
and gigantic stone bequests of those wandering tribes on moor 
and heath had been sufficient to release visions within the poet. 

George was on Klages’ home ground: landscape, mood, and 








und Konservenbiichsen zur Diinung des Meeres verhalten! . . . substantiell der 
Romantik nachstverwandt, aber von ihr bis zur Verkennung gesinnungsver- 
schieden—samt und sonders im Zeichen einer Erneuerung des Heidentums 
standen ... Burckhardt . . . Bachofen . . . Bécklin . . . Nietzsche. 

5° Now in Blatter, 1892-1898, pp. 136-42. % Werke, I, p. 57. 

® Stefan George, p. 7 ff.: Starke Visionen, die (die grossen Dichter des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts) zu bannen vermochten, hielten sie dusserer Wiirdi- 
gung bediirftig und gaben Hinweise, welche Verbesserung menschlicher Dinge 
daraus entstiinde... Was sie Edelstes boten, blieb dem nachkommenden 
Jahrhundert fremd: dieser armlichsten Frist der Menschheit, die seelenmér- 
derischen Frohndienst “‘Fortschritt” hiess . . . Man kann die Klassik lesen, ohne 
die tagtiglichen Spannungen des Geistes zu verlassen . . . Vorratsspeichern 
ahnlich sind unbescheidene Redensarten aufgestellt von Jugend, Freiheit, 
Frauenliebe. Der Kirchenverstand der Niichternen fiihlt sich erwirmt und ge- 
schmeichelt. 
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expression were all designed to appeal to Klages’ innermost 
sympathies. Thereupon Klages asserted (7) that the characteris- 
tics of sinister gloom and dark mystery stamped George’s visions 
as genuine ones. The personal bias of Klages’ literary criticism 
is nowhere more evident than in this phase of his elucidations. 
Somber coloring and irrational, mystic background are his 
preference.” 

In George’s ‘“‘Graue rosse muss ich schirren’”’ Klages believed 
that the barriers of ordinary lyric expression had been broken 
even more impressively by the force of the inward urge which 
drove Algabal back to barbaric antiquity, and there is a sentence 
about “George’s blood, which had signalled to him in terms of 
thunder out of the night of Uranos, as it reverberates in these 
lines amid the intoxicated screams of an iron and copper age.’ 

But Klages, as time went on and he detected the growing 
clarity of George, felt that there was a weakening of the original 
soul substance which had manifested itself in the paganism 
of Algabal; George had, as Klages expresses it picturesquely, 
allowed the frosty light of reason to supersede the fructifying 
darkness until, in the Teppich, “we actually stand on Christian 
soil and under the cold sky of a transcendent churchliness.’”™ 
George, said Klages, had permitted rational considerations to 


® Tbid., p. 44: Wir versagen uns Aufschluss zu geben, warum der Charakter 
des Unheimlichen und Diisteren zum Achtheitszeichen solcher Visionen ge- 
hért—unerweckt ist jene Vorwelt—Deutsche Muse aber hat nur ein Mal 
(weniges in Friedrich Hebbel ausgenommen) von jenen finsteren Reichen zu 
kiinden gewusst und dieses eine Mal blieb es das sich nicht wissende Stammeln 
eines Kindes: Annette Droste Hiilshoff . . . (Hiinengriiber und Steinhiuser der 
Heide—Land, auf dem noch keine Kulturschicht sesshafter Menschheit ‘\ge- 
lagert.) * Wolters, op. cit., p. 252. 

 Tbid., p. 257. Klages’ hatred of Christianity and the symbol of the cross 
is also expressed characteristically in Vom Kosmogonischen Eros, p. 214: Will 
man sich schliesslich auch noch eine Vorstellung machen, wie das Symbol be- 
schaffen war, das solches mit Blitzesschnelle vermitteln konnte, so suche man 
sich die Vorlage dazu auf dem packendsten Blatte von Holbeins Totentanz! 
Im iibrigen ist es ja imgrunde eben dieses Symbol, das die weltfeindliche Re- 
ligion des Christentums seit zweitausend Jahren zu gestalten sich bemiiht: 
der Sinn des Lebens als Selbstkreuzigung der Kreatur! Wer sich davon recht 
augenfallig tiberzeugen will, vertiefe sich in das beriihmte Kreuzigungsbild des 
mittelalterlichen Malers Griinewald. Die Stimmung des sinnlos zu Tode Tor- 
turierten als Stimmung des Lebens iiberhaupt, das ist sein tief pessimistischer 
Gehalt. 
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replace cosmic intuition which had once been expressed in 
sensory symbols. There were still evidences of some primeval 
life, but it was not of the forest and of the demons of the earth. 
It was the rich and heavy culture of an antiquity that contained 
Dionysos, but the magic charm of a Germanic past had vanished. 

The rift between Klages and George is primarily on the issue: 
spirit or soul. The remainder of their quarrel is on a far lower 
plane of personal animosities and mutual recriminations. It has 
no place in the present discussion.® 

In 1910 Klages found a magnificent reinforcement of his 
thesis of the soul when he “‘rediscovered”’ Carl Gustav Carus, a 
late romanticist who also belonged to the forgotten legion, and 
ever since that time Klages has elaborated and extended Carus, 
or corrected him on the score of his idealistic and Christian 
“errors.” He accepts, of course, Carus’ romantic definition of 
the soul, as synonymous with life, and adds to it the famous 
Novalis quotation which locates the soul at the point of contact 
between the inner and the outer world. A gift for studying the 
soul, Klages says, rests on a capacity for seeing its meaning 
within the phenomenal world. But to see the meaning is to see 
the phenomenon symbolically. Like Novalis, Klages then links 
the philosopher-poet functions, saying that both follow an ir- 
resistible impulse and compulsion when they see things sym- 
bolically, and that in his symbolic vision the poet, in spite of 


® Wolters gives a detailed account of it from the George point of view, 
op. cit., pp. 266-70. Cf. Conrad Wandrey, “Ludwig Klages und seine Lebens- 
philosophie,” Preussische Jahrbiicher, ccxxx (Heft 3, Dezember 1932), 205- 
19. Wandrey protests against Wolters’ presentation of Klages, as though the 
latter had received all his inspiration from George. He ascribes this legend to 
the disciple and master cult of the George circle and its tendency to refer the 
intellectual life of the period entirely to George. Of the latter Wandrey says: 
. .. um so starrer treten an seinem Antlitz die Ziige eines ehernen, herrschsiich- 
tigen und herrschmichtigen Willens hervor, einer ausgesprochenen geistigen 
Persdénlichkeit von imponierendem Ausmass. Nur als umfassende Stimme der 
Volksgemeinschaft, als Ausdruck iiberstrémender welthafter Fiille, als Schépfer 
aus dem Urquell des Lebens darf man ihn nicht mehr feiern wollen. These sen- 
tences serve to bring out the very differences between George and Klages. Both 
deriving from Nietzsche, Klages rejects the glorifier of the will to power and of 
the superman. He prefers Nietzsche’s other face: the psychologist who strips 
the masks from the Ego’s self-deceptions. To Klages life is not will to power; 
life is soul, or meaning, or even expression. 
* See especially GW, 571 f., 900 f., 1446. 
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enormous differences, resembles the spiritual disposition of the 
savage.” 

Brief reference has already been made to the discrepancy 
between the cosmic fervor of the true poet and the ethical dis- 
position, and to the distinction between the ES and the ICH, 
two antitheses listed by Klages as sub-divisions of his great 
primary separation of Spirit and Soul, and claimed by him as 
significantly unique discoveries. 

It would appear obvious that with this non-ethical, anti- 
individual slant Klages cannot be linked with any form of 
humanism. In 1918 he elaborated his position still further when 
he published the Brief tiber Ethik, which ought to have shown 
how incompatible this view of life and literature was with any 
humanistic endeavors. The Brief “drips” with contempt for 
human society: 


Ich habe friiher darauf hingewiesen, was iibrigens jeder weiss, dass DIESE 
Menschheit von Blut, Mord, Verrat, Niedertracht und Gemeinheit trieft und 
also wohl keinem Wunschbilde, auch nicht dem des Ethikers zu entsprechen ver- 


mag.** 

It calls attention to the connection of the ethical “sich bessern”’ 
ideal with Christianity, and to the inconsistencies of the dog- 
matic Christian faith, and reviles once more the Mosaic myth 
of creation; the categorical imperative is alleged to be the cate- 
gorical negation of vitality, with the conclusion: 

Der Erzieher zur “Sittlichkeit” ist unbewuSt systematischer Lebensfrevler.® 


On the minus side are listed “‘Wille, Tat, Logos, Nous, ‘Idee,’ 
‘Gott,’ étre supréme, reines Subjekt, absolutes Ich, Geist,” 
while the plus side of the ledger enumerates definite values which 
Klages calls the means of subsistence, or the nourishment of the 
soul: wonder, love, and example (Vorbild). 

The soul, it is said in the Brief, may find wonder in landscape, 
in poetry, in beauty. The soul will find warmth in love, using love 
in its widest sense, including reverence, admiration, adoration. 

8? Cf. GW, 1258 f. The three groups which are “Trager eines noch pathischen 
Bewusstseins, das in Symbolen denkt,’’ are: (a) the poets of all ages and times, 
not so much personalities as they are receptacles of speech waves of the soul; 
(b) wild peoples of the not too remote past (Indians); (c) prehistoric ancestors 
of the European cultured raccs. We recognize their nature by means of idols, 
cults, symbols, mysteries, myths, and a few historically proven facts of Pro- 


methean antiquity, which, actually, are prehistoric in origin. 
8° Mensch und Erde, p. 113. 9 Tbid., p. 128. 
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The eternal symbol of the soul which has thus been led is the 

loving mother with the beloved child. The examples of the soul 

are gods, poets, and heroes. The soul will blossom into beauty 
when it can gaze upon heroes. If the soul does not respond to 
these stimuli, its leader will depart, and then it may, concludes 

Klages with an ironic anti-climax, listen unharmed to a lecture 

on Ethics. 

In this necessarily incomplete account of certain milestones 
in the life of Klages, the name of the greatest teacher of them all 
has been omitted. There is no beginning and no end to the debt 
which Klages owes to Nietzsche.” 

Surveying the touchstones of the biocentric method, as they 
have been thus far enumerated, we find: 

(1) The poet must believe in the Cosmos, disregard the ethical, 
eschew teleology; 

(2) He must have recollective powers to evoke the past; they 
are unconscious; 

(3) His soul must be poetry and his body vision; he has the 
ability to conjure signs and symbols of the interchange 
between soul and world; 

(4) He must be religious, recognizing many gods, ardent and 
adoring; he believes in change and transformation of all 
things; 

(5) His poetry must have been conceived in ecstasy and intoxi- 
cation; his is the “pathic” surrender to the Cosmos; 

(6) He has intuitive and formative powers, hence his language 
will always be imagery, never conceptual; 

(7) The background of his poetry will be irrational or mystic, 
preferably of somber coloring, dark; 


7 This necessarily cavalier treatment of Nietzsche is unavoidable within 
the scope of the present paper. In connection with its subject matter, references 
to Nietzsche are found in Notes 12, 27, 28, 41, 57, 58, 65, 81, 82; and through- 
out the text. His influence is implicit in the George circle. Cf. also Ludwig 
Klages, Die psychologischen Errungenschaften Nietzsches, 2. Auflage (Leipzig, 
Barth, 1930), 228 pp., in which Klages has dissected Nietzsche so that “auf der 
einen Seite eine giftige, auf der andern eine goldene Hilfte darniedersinkt,” 
...» “daher selbst die Ehrfurcht dem echten Forscher schwerlich einen besseren 
Dienst erwiese, als es mit der Abtrennung seiner Irrtiimer von seinen Ent- 
deckungen geschieht!” (from the preface). For a comprehensive philosophic 
discussion of Nietzsche and Klages, see Heinrich Ellermann, Nietzsche und 
Klages (Hamburg, 1933). 
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(8) His standards are love, wonder, example. 

There is a condition of life, as Klages knows, in which reality 
has become continuous song, a plane of existence upon which 
the rapturous exaltation of the poetic creation has become the 
only genuine reality. Who, when he sees Rilke’s name among the 
biocentric poets listed by the Klages school does not think of 
Rilke’s ““Gesang ist Dasein,” and who does not think of Rilke’s 
account of the final “dictation” of the Elegies, when he reads: 


Er weist auf einen Lebenszustand hin, dem die Wirklichkeit zum wahrenden 
Gesang geworden oder dem doch erst der ténende Ueberschwang des dichter- 
ischen Augenblickes den EJNTRITT IN DIE WAHRE WIRKLICHKEIT 
BEDEUTET 


IV. THE REVALUATION OF GOETHE, SCHILLER, AND 
KELLER IN BIOCENTRIC CRITICISM 


In examining the application of the biocentric method we can 
do no better than to observe how its founder takes the measure 
of Goethe,” and then proceed to compare a brief sketch of the 
same procedure by a disciple of Klages.” 

Goethe is, for Klages, the inaugurator of the science of life; 
Goethe is the great teacher who preceded Carus in searching the 
soul; Goethe was the discoverer of the Unconscious, a thought 
which Carus developed: Goethe’s concept of Polarity is a corner- 
stone of Klages’ philosophic structure. But all of this breadth 
of achievement only proves to Klages that Goethe was not 
wholly a poet. 

Klages acknowledges Goethe’s humanism, but he divorces 
it sharply from any connection with poetry. In the very act 
of introducing his refreshingly non-academic™ appreciation 


™ Mensch und Erde, p. 102. 

™ Mensch und Erde, pp. 93-110, “Bemerkungen itiber die Schranken des 
Goetheschen Menschen.” Ludwig Klages, Goethe als Seelenforscher (Leipzig, 
Barth, 1932). 

™ Werner Deubel, “Goethe als Begriinder eines neuen Weltbildes,” Jahr- 
buch der Goethe Gesellschaft, xv11 (1932). 

™ Klages’ mind is cer’ sinly not academic! Cf. Mensch und Erde, p. 108: 

. . wihrend Dutzende von Goethebiinden und Tausende von Goethegelehrten 

geschiiftig sind, unter der Larve der Verehrung an seinem Werk und seiner 
Person Totengriiberarbeit zu leisten, indem sie beide zum Gegenstand jenes 
widerwiartigen Gétzendienstes machen, der uns jeden Waschzettel eines grossen 
Mannes fiir ein “Dokument” und Sakrum aufbinden will! 
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of Goethe, Klages restates his absolute standard of poetry: 


Wer ein wirkliches Gedicht hervorbringt, hat etwas Vollkommenes hervorge- 
bracht und ist als Dichter selber vollkommen. Es gibt nicht gute und schlechte 
Gedichte, sondern nur wirkliche und scheinbare und hinwieder echt dichterische 
Strophen und Verse und solche, die es nicht sind. Sollen auf diesem Felde 
Gréssenabmessungen iiberhaupt einen Sinn haben, so wiirden sie bedeuten, der 
eine sei ausschliesslich Dichter, ein anderer sei es nur teilweise, und gerade dann 
kime Goethen die fragliche Spitzenstellung nicht zu.” 

Klages is in full accord with Emerson’s classification of 
Goethe as the type of “‘writer’’; he agrees with Gall’s (the physiog- 
nomist’s) declaration that Goethe had been born to be a public 
speaker; he admits Goethe’s infinite understanding, wisdom, 
closeness to all human experience, his restraint in all his utter- 
ances, so that we are fully conscious of how much has been left 
unsaid; he admires the inexhaustible stores of pent-up truths, 
which a lifetime can never fully explore; he pays tribute to 
Goethe’s detachment from all the barriers and boundaries of 
faction; he sees how free was Goethe from the narrowing con- 
fines of profession, politics, and faith. In short, he acknowledges 
a humanism determined by the laws of its own growth and de- 
velopment and visible in a German of great distinction, whose 
desire for inner equilibrium made itself felt throughout the 
cultured world. 

But while Klages feels that in Goethe all the conditions 
seemed to be perfect to produce a poet, and while there is no end 
to the possibilities which may still be discovered in him, he 
avers that Goethe did not embody either the archetype of the 
poet nor even the archetype of the artist. If he had, he might 
have been consumed in his own flame. But he found his way 
back from the true reality of poetry to the world of man, to the 
human world. Sage and artist became fused in him, in womanly- 
personal fashion.” 

It is his return to the human level, to his need of “otherness,” 
his fellow-beings, and his stress on personality which, in Klages’ 
eyes, destroyed the poet in Goethe. “Person und All sind feind- 
liche Gegensitze.” Goethe, whose powers of decorum and whose 

™ Goethe als Seelenforscher, p. 87. 

% Mensch und Erde, p. 108: ‘in weiblich-persénlicher Art.’’ Klages’ interest 
in the “Androgyn” problem is always demonstrated in his characterizations of 


the poet. Cf. however, Grundlagen, pp. 90, 223 and other passages for feminine 
and masculine traits. 
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sense of the fitness of things had well-nigh reached that measure 
and golden mean which antiquity praised, was not the solitary 
being which every poet is in essence. There is no “golden mean” 
in Klages’ philosophy of life; there can be absolutely none for the 
poet, he thinks. Goethe was a social being in a still existent 
eighteenth century society. But Klages insists that social man is 
unable to endure the fullness of cosmic life. He needs the society 
of “‘others’’; hence the social being sinks to the level of artistry, 
instead of living so dangerously that he is inevitably destroyed 
by the unendurable urge of his own adventurous soul. And that 
is what Klages means by “die Schranken des Goetheschen Men- 
schen.” 

Klages detects in Goethe the metaphysical cleft of the bio- 
centric thesis: the break between all sciences (natural and 
humanistic) on the one hand, and the science of life which Goethe 
inaugurated on the other. Goethe’s spirit (Geist) is said to be 
continually struggling with life, which accounts for his behavior 
toward fiery enthusiasts like Kleist, Heine, and Grillparzer. 

The Klages school,’” following in these footsteps and fre- 
quently repeating the master’s words, proceeds to destroy the 
legends of “the greatest German poet” and the “harmonious 
Olympian,” and then, for the benefit of those scholars who may 
have noted discrepancies in the apparent harmony, brands the 
“two-souls-in-one-breast” explanation as superficially shallow. 
By a series of quotations in which Goethe contradicts himself, 
the metaphysical nature of the dissonance is emphasized, as 
Klages has already done. Goethe is made to share the ‘‘Unter- 
gangsstimmung”’ so close to the heart of Klages. The biocentric 
Goethe holds irrational views of art, is non-moral, admires the 
hero—and even the criminal—as a grand phenomenon of nature, 
believes in the unconsciousness of genius (not in the sub- 
conscious of all the rationalists from Leibniz to Freud), believes 
that divine inspiration is in league with youth, is opposed to 
progress and to old age (except when, in a renewed puberty, it 
is still productive), is against morality and on the side of the 
instincts, and is non-intellectual. The logocentric Goethe is best 


77 In this case Deubel. When I speak of the Klages school, I refer to the most 
zealous supporters of his critical theories. In this paper the limitations of space 
restrict me to Deussen, Deubel, Ackerknecht, Kern, Kasdorff, Prinzhorn. 
Cf. also Note 115. Klages often speaks of his “‘Schiiler.” 
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shown by Werther’s faith in the Divine Providence of an al- 
mighty spirit, by his faith in the continuation after death of an 
immortal personality, by his belief in the value of progress, in a 
will that breaks down resistance and maintains the Ego, by 
Werther’s turning to the spiritual self and persuading himself 
that there is a spirit which builds unto itself a body,—and more 
of the same. 

In the biocentric picture Hélderlin’s Hyperion serves as a 
foil to Werther."* Werther’s Weltschmerz is termed logocentric, 
while Hélderlin’s dithyrambic surrender is called biocentric, as 
is his acceptance of the blind omnipotence of fate and his belief 
in the timeless transformation of all material things. Hélderlin’s 
flight to the stars, furthermore, is a soaring to the home of the 
gods despite his Icarus plunge, for Hélderlin had experienced 
perfection in the overflow of the soul during glowing moments. 
When Goethe played with a dagger out of disgust with his own 
remoteness and exclusion from life, and then decided that he 
would live after all, “‘wendet er dem All den Riicken, die Fiille 
des Lebens wird eingetauscht gegen die stilisierte Haltung, die 
Selbstbehauptung der ‘Persénlichkeit’,” but Kleist, throwing 
away his life with a grand gesture, was seized with an ecstasy 
never before known. Because Goethe found it impossible to 
surrender himself completely to poetic reality, he became a sage, 
preached renunciation, moralized, and enunciated his disgust 
with life through the scepticism and stinging coldness of Me- 
phisto. (Incidentally, Klages, in his Goethe als Seelenforscher,’® 
finds Mephisto the most perfect character that Goethe ever 
created.) “‘Schaffen’” and ‘‘Tiichtigkeit” are alleged to be the 
sources of all of Goethe’s logocentric activities. The logocentric 
Goethe was deaf to Hélderlin and to the Dionysian ardor of 
Penthesilea; he ignored the religious devotion of all romanticism 
to life, and focused his attention on the literary-philosophic dis- 
tortions concocted out of the superficial constructions of Fichte, 
Schelling, and the early romantic and pseudo-romantic school. 

One more quotation from the Klages following, and we shall 
have done with the Goethe criticism: 


78 For Klages first, and for Deubel after him. Deubel repeats the same 
things over and over that Klages has already said, using them in the manner of 
a battle cry. Kasdorff employs a similar technique, even to the identical turn of 
phrase. 7 P. 52. 
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Wir besitzen aber den Bericht von einer Stunde in Goethes Leben, da er, wie 
vom Dimon des Logos selbst ergriffen, die alleinige oberste Gewalt und Wer- 
tigkeit des Geistes feiert und, von Satz zu Satz gleichsam immer weiter von sich 
wegverfiihrt, die Idole seiner ihm eigensten Bios-Religion, nicht anders als es 
vordem Jacobi, Kant oder Schiller getan, in den Staub logistischer Verachtung 
zerrt, mit dem fremden Eifer des ihm sonst so widerwirtigen transzendentalen 
Geisteshochmuts die “‘grosse Mutter” verleugnet, die Wirklichkeit der lebendigen 
Erscheinungen zum toten Stoff entwiirdigt und sich wie nur je ein Christ und 
Idealist zu einem iibersinnlichen Jenseits bekennt.*° 

It is not difficult to guess how Schiller fares at the hands of 
biocentric criticism. Klages refers to him repeatedly, and not 
always disparagingly. But the idealist Schiller, the master of 
rhetoric, the ethical man, the “thinking” poet is of course logo- 
centric. Once Klages, following Nietzsche’s example,*' quotes 
Schillers “Hymn to Joy’® as an example of Dionysian ecstasy; 
from the Klages camp there are pages of elaboration on the 
theme,™ with characteristic references to the ‘““Vampyrbiss des 
Logos,” to which Schiller succumbed, to “platonisches Gift,” 
“Lahmung durch die Moral,” and assertions that Schiller “floh” 
to his “Verderber Kant.” The “dionysisch-orgiastischen Ele- 
mente”’ in the Réuber and in the “Hymn to Joy” were “‘vergiftet” 
by Schiller’s increasing ethical trend, so that even Goethe cannot 
halt his “logozentrische Verirrung.” 

These anti-idealistic, anti-Kantian, and anti-moral elabora- 
tions are accompanied by the presumptuous claim that they 
serve “den wahren Schiller aus der Verfallenheit an diese verder- 
blichen Miachte zu befreien,” just as the real Goethe had 
previously been rescued. Thus the Klages camp, in its most ex- 
treme representative. 

Less pretentiously and noisily biocentric research incorpo- 
rated among its discoveries recently the name of Gottfried 

%° The reference is to the conversation reported by F. v. Miiller, April 29, 
1818, at Dornburg. Goethes Gespriche, ed. Biedermann, (Leipzig, Insel, Diinn- 
druckausg.) pp. 379 ff. 

5! Geburt der Tragidie (Leipzig, Kroner), p. 51 f. 

% Vom Kosmogonischen Eros, p. 56. Zieht er dabei doch sogar Schillers 
jugendlichen Hymnus an die Freude heran, um es uns naherzubringen, dass die 
Welle bakhischer Begeisterung, was sie entschrinkt und list, auch ebendadurch 
verkniipft. 

*§ One instance has already been mentioned by Martin Schiitze, op. cit. 
Deubel is the author of hundreds of articles, with such titles as ‘“‘Schillers Kampf 
um die Tragédie, Umrisse eines neuen Schillerbildes”; “Schiller und die deutsche 
Erneuerung”’ ; “‘Geniigt Idealismus zur deutschen Erneuerung?” and many others. 
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Keller,“ who, according to Klages, unlike his own favorite 
Jordan, successfully evaded the “ideals” of the nineteenth 
century that mechanized the world and murdered life.™ Klages 
accepts Keller with reservations as being not wholly romantic,® 
uses the Griine Heinrich to illustrate significant dreaming,®’ but 
cannot forgive Keller for calling Jordan’s Nibelunge a “‘modernen 
Wechselbalg.’’** 

The Klages school contents itself with emphasizing the non- 
democratic aspects of Keller, pointing out that his “Biirger- 
lichkeit”” was a deceptive facade, and that he too was possessed 
of an Eros, as was Goethe, that guided his art away from 
conceptual outlets and into the channels of imagery. Great 
stress is laid upon what Keller himself called his ‘‘“Frommsinn,”’ 
that reverence for life that was a part of his being, and it is ap- 
plied to art, to education, to politics, and finally summarized in 
a chapter called ‘“‘Der Liebhaber des Lebens.” Keller’s unwaver- 
ing humanity is said to be drawn into the “Kampf gegen den 
Untergang der Seele.” 

One is constrained to ask, with the book reviewer who does 
not feel that reverence for life is a monopoly of biocentric 
thought: 


Denn wo deckte sich im Grunde diese Haltung nicht mit dem Dichterischen 
itiberhaupt?®* 


and to add a sentence of Ricarda Huch’s in her little volume on 
Gottfried Keller: 


Welche Rolle bei Keller das bewusste Geistesleben spielte, verdient nachdriicklich 
betont zu werden in einer Zeit, wo viele glauben, das Hichste in der Kunst ver- 
mége nicht des Menschen bewusster Geist, sondern es gehe aus einer ihm selbst 
nicht ganz durchdringlichen Dammerung seines Innern hervor, und durch 
Bildung, also Aufhellen des Bewusstseins, laufe man Gefahr, die im Dunkel hau- 
sende Genialitat zu verscheuchen.* 


™“ Erwin Ackerknecht, Gottfried Keller. Das deutsche Leben. Eine Schriften- 
reihe biozentrischer Forschung. Herausgegeben von Hans Eggert Schréder. Band 
v. (Berlin-Lichterfelde, Widukind-Verlag.) 

% Mensch und Erde, p. 142:...wihrend von gleichzeitigen Schépfer- 
geistern einige dank einem Kerne vélkischen Fiihlens jenen “Idealen”’ auszu- 
weichen vermochten (das leuchtendste Beispiel ist Keller!) . . . 

* GW, 906. 8? Tbid., 987. % Mensch und Erde, p. 138. 

8° Walter Schmiele, “‘Gottfried Keller,” Literaturblatt der Frankfurter Zeit- 
ung, 19. Juni 1938, 71. Jahrgang, No. 25, Seite 10. 

% Ricarda Huch, Gottfried Keller, Die Dichtung, tx, 31. 
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V. THE ROMANTICISM OF KLAGES 


To those who identify the Romantic Movement in Germany 
with a philosophic renascence in the form of transcendentalism 
Klages will appear as something short of a true romantic. To 
others, whose emotions are constantly stirred by the enduring 
glory of romantic poetry, he will seem to have captured the very 
essence and meaning of romanticism. To a third group, who be- 
lieve that romantic explorations into the fields of psychology, 
medicine, and the natura! sciences were far in advance of their 
time, he will be what he is to his admirers, a pioneer paving the 
way to a revival of still another angle of romanticism in the 
twentieth century. 

It is apparent from what has already been said that Klages 
declines violently to admit any real participation of the Christian 
religion or of an ethical objective in what he considers the es- 
sence of German romanticism. The same is true of teleology. 
This leads to some curious separations, as we shall see. Roman- 
ticism is never, to him, “was die Schriftgelehrten die romantische 
Schule nennen,’™ but it is that intense vitality that we sense 
when we read Jean Paul, Hdélderlin, Kleist, Novalis, Tieck, 
Arnim, Hoffmann, and Ejichendorff.” They are the strongest 
representatives of Klages’ romanticism. 

When Klages speaks of “romantic philosophy,” he does not 
mean the idealism of Fichte, the transcendentalism of Schelling 
or Schopenhauer, or any flirtations with pantheism that are 
sometimes imputed to romanticism in Germany.” He does mean, 
in addition to Carus, the speculations of such thinkers as Pas- 
savant™ and Schubert,” the one having a great deal to say about 
somnambulism and clairvoyance, the other about the entire 
““‘Nachtseite der Natur” and about the soul. Or, he cites Hufe- 
land’s® distinctions between plant and animal, with their har- 
monic relations to cosmic and telluric changes, taking care to 
discount the “logocentric” nature of Hufeland’s separation into 
stages of higher and lower. He makes use of the utterances of 
Schindler,*” who assigns vision to the night end of the polar 


*% GW, 901. 2 GW, 233. 
% Cf. Ricarda Huch, Die Romantik (Leipzig, Haessel, 1931), Erster Teil, 
pp. 189, 195. Klages abhors pantheism. *% GW, 586, 891. 


% GW, 587, 589 f., 813, 893, 899 f., 918. 
* GW, 813. 7 GW, 892. 
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relation night-day, to Baader®* and Gérres,** with their mystic 
interpretations of cosmic events; there are quotations from and 
an extensive appreciation of Oken’s Lehrbuch der Naturphiloso- 
phie.°° In short, Klages turns back from conceptual thinking to 
symbolic thinking, and he frequently calls upon Novalis to aid 
him in this enterprise. It is such men as these whom Klages 
considers the real philosophers of romanticism. All romantic 
philosophy of this type uses the term “polarity” in extenso, and 
it is, I repeat, one of the most significant in Klages’ interpreta- 
tion of the universe. Klages belongs to the company of romantic 
psychologists and physicians like Kerner’ and Carus. All of his 
“Ausdruckslehre,” including graphology, has a romantic base," 
as has everything that he calls real science. His whole conception 
of personality is an application of Novalis’ “das Aussere ist 
ein in Geheimniszustand erhobenes Innere,” a sentence which 
he uses to introduce Vom Kosmogonischen Eros and repeats in 
other books. There is no field of knowledge which, to Klages, 
German romanticism had not explored.’ 

It is obvious that Fichte does not belong into this company,'™ 
but as Klages says, in his introduction to Carus’ Psyche, it is 
natural to look for Schelling: 


Wenn heute von romantischer Naturphilosophie die Rede ist, so pflegt man an 
den (weit iiberschatzten) Blender Schelling und allenfalls an Manner wie Oken, 
Kieser, Ritter, Steffens zu denken. Aber ebenso wie unter den spatromantischen 


* GW, 898. 

% GW, 757-62; 798 f.; 812; 897 f.; 900; Gérres furnishes Klages with a great 
deal of psychological material on Christian mysticism. 

100 GW, 895 f., 899, 1441-44. 

101 Klages makes no special point of Kerner’s romanticism. 

1 Cf. E. Bérlin, Darstellung und Kritik der Charakterologie von L. Klages, 
(Giessen, 1929) p. 7: Klages hat ein Grunderlebnis gehabt: des Ausdrucks. 
Alles ist Ausdruck von etwas. Er bleibt nicht nur bei Lebewesen stehen, sondern 
das gesamte Kosmos, auch die sogenannte tote Welt, ist ein ungeheures Aus- 
drucksfeld. Bérlin’s dissertation is sharply critical but objective. 

18 GW, 888f.: Es gab eine romantische Astronomie, Physik, Chemie, 
Mineralogie, Geologie, Palaontologie, Botanik, Zoologie, Osteologie, Physiologie, 
Medizin, Pharmazie, ja einigermassen selbst eine romantische Mathematik. 
A list which could have been compiled by anyone who read Ricarda Huch care- 
fully. 

14 Cf. GW, 411: jeder “Subjektivismus” der Weltbetrachtung befindet sich 
auf dem Wege zur seelischen Gestértheit. 
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Seelenforschern noch ein SCHUBERT seiner Auferstehung harrt, so unter den 
spaitromantischen Naturphilosophen Carus.'* 


Klages elaborates in his later work this brief, uncomplimentary 
allusion to Schelling with the explanation that he does not con- 
sider Schelling one of the principal figures of the romantic 
movement: 

Frihreif, wie er war, hat er zuerst und zwar im Alter von 24 Jahren den “Ent- 
wurf eines Systems der Naturphilosophie” veréffentlicht, eines Systems, das im- 
grunde durch schlagwortartige Prigungen imponierte und vor allem den Erfolg 
hatte, dass noch heute in zahlreichen Philosophiegeschichten die meisten der 
Manner, die wir erwahnt haben seine—Schiiler heissen! Schelling hat lebens- 
langlich mit viel Aufwand fremde Gedanken umkomponiert (Spinoza, Kant, 
Beck, Fichte, Kielmeyer, Galvani, Steffens, Oken, Goethe, Winckelmann, Schil- 
ler, spiter Baader und Béhme); sein Eigenes ist demgegeniiber gering.’* 


Klages goes on to say that Schopenhauer does belong to roman- 
ticism, but that by renouncing romantic polarity he presents a 
monistic world, while his Will, nominally unconscious, actually 
is teleological.'*” 

Klages is in complete accord with every romanticist who 
through dream, magic, night, vision, clairvoyance, intuition, 
experienced reality in all its immediacy, to whom the world of 
rational intelligence and considered judgment were dream and 
unreality. We hear echoes of Hamann and Herder when Klages 
tells us that in the prehistoric stage poets were illiterate; hun- 
dreds of thousands partook of the elemental overflowing of the 
soul, the remnants of which are now pasted into learned her- 
bariums called “‘collections of folk poetry.” Then he goes on to 
say that one can be a poet without ever having made a poem, 
and that no poet ought to call himself such until reality has be- 
come one continuous song.’ It is in the German romantic 
period that Klages still finds remnants of this original poetry, 
conceived in the unconsciousness of the dream: 

Gleichsam umspiilt vom Brodem der Urpoesie schuf die deutsche Romantik ein 
Schriftitum des Traumbewusstseins, wie es in keinem Volk seinesgleichen findet, 
und ldsst uns in den besten Stiicken eines Tieck, Eichendorff, Hoffmann nicht 
einmal mehr zwischendurch erwachen. Durch letzteren insbesondere erhalten 


wir Einblick in das Wesen echter Magie und Verzauberung, um deren Deutung 
die neuzeitliche Suggestionsliteratur vergebens warb.’”* 


1% (Jena, Diedrichs, 1926) p. XIX f. On p. IX he speaks of “die glinzende 
Attrappe Schelling.” 108 GW, 1444. 107 Ibid. 
108 Mensch und Erde, p. 102. 109 GW, 990. 
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If we looked in vain for the archetype of poet in the person of 
Goethe, it is here, in romanticism, that we find him: 
EICHENDORFY, der wie die meisten Romantiker ein solcher war, ob er schon 


gliicklicherweise die schénsten seiner Verse auch noch aufgezeichnet hat, nennt 
ihn ‘das Herz der Welt.’”’ Novalis sieht in ihm eine Form des “‘Magiers.’’™° 


And so in the German romantic disposition, Klages finds that 
state of true reality to which allusion has already been made: 
the condition of the absolute poet, to whom reality is poetry, 
and to whom no other plane of existence is real. 

It is then, in general, the irrational side of romanticism which 
Klages finds so palatable. When, as in Eichendorff, there is a 
strong ethical tendency, he minimizes or ignores it. We remember 
that Eichendorff’s own literary criticism, a piece of sheer poetry, 
despite its bias, is significantly called: Uber die ethische und reli- 
gidse Bedeutung der neueren romantischen Poesie in Deutschland,™ 
and that Eichendorff’s very criticism of Hoffmann is based on 
ethical standards: 

Sein Mangel war daher weniger ein literarischer, als ein ethischer, und es ist 


keineswegs zufillig, dass die ganz unmoralische sogenannte Romantik in Frank- 
reich ihn fast ausschliesslich als ihren deutschen Vorfechter anerkennt. 


But that negative criticism only proves to Klages that Hoffmann 
was a real poet. 

Klages shares with all the romanticists of the ages—and with 
Hoffmann in particular—their unutterable Sehnsucht for a 
blissful isle, a perfect state, a Golden Age. Few of Hoffmann’s 
critics, who focus their attention on the grotesque, are ac- 
quainted with or capable of experiencing the magic of his 
“Dschinnistan voller Herrlichkeit.”"* Unlike Mérike’s ‘‘Orplid” 
and Hoffmann’s “Atlantis,” the Pelasgian Age of Klages, which 
corresponds to them in being a realm of pure poetry, is allegedly 


0 Mensch und Erde, p. 102. 

i! (Leipzig, Verlag von A. G. Liebeskind, 1847). This fine bit of writing 
defends Catholicism staunchly, is frequently somewhat one-sided in its judg- 
ments, but it maintains a high standard, consistent in its debate, which is held 
in the language of a poet. It deserves resurrection, as a distinguished piece of 
writing. 

13 Cf. “Klein Zaches.” Another land of pure poetry, containing the well- 
spring of pure humor, is to be found in “Prinzessin Brambilla.”” Hoffmann, un- 
like Klages, permits “Witz und Scherz” as a component part of his “Ironie.” 
(Seltsame Leiden eines Theaterdirektors.’’) 
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historical, insofar as history can determine anything about primi- 
tive life." 

If, then, in the list of romantic figures whom Klages considers 
of consequence, we do not find the names of the metaphysicians, 
nor of the theorizing Schlegels, nor of the devout Wackenroder, 
with his ethical theories of art, it is not particularly surprising. 
On the other hand we do find a theorist, in the person of 
Arndt," in whose current resurrection Klages must have aided 
to a considerable extent,“* and another in that of G. Fr. 
Daumer."* The former is introduced as an exemplary protago- 
nist of three things: (1) a cult of nature (Rousseau); (2) romantic 
exponent of “‘emotional naturalism,”’ particularly the “chthonic”’ 
aspect; (3) active patriotic enthusiasm, and as Klages adds, in 
this last activity has successfully protested against the dangerous 
faith in the so-called ideals of humanity."’ The obscure Daumer, 
we are told, is worthy of being called, on the grounds of cultural 
research, the forerunner of Nietzsche’s “Antichrist” by his pioneer 
work in attacking the spirit of Christianity that is responsible 
for all the fanaticism and abomination of modern times."* 

The range of Klages’ interest in what he calls romanticism 
is thus a wide one; his eclecticism comprises, as has been shown, 
three groups: 


(a) those whom he considers the true poets; 

(b) practically all of the ““Naturphilosophen,” frequently the 
obscurer ones, to the extent that they represent his idea of 
“Forschungsgesinnung,”’ symbolism and mythology, (Creuzer 
and the Grimms) ;"° all of the ““Nachtseite der Natur’’; 


43 Tt is actually both historical and mythical. 14 GW, 901-06; 915; 1444f. 

“§ Hans Kern, E. M. Arndt, der ewige Deutsche (Jena 1930), and other 
publications concerning Arndt. Kern welcomes and stresses Arndt’s attacks on 
Christianity and makes him more biocentric than he is. Klages has seen fit in 
his chief work, to qualify the enthusiasm of his followers on the subject of Arndt 
(GW, 1444): Ubereifrige Schiiler des Verfassers haben in den geisteskritischen 
Bekundungen Arndts eine fertige Antizipation der Lehre von der Lebensfeind- 
lichkeit des Geistes zu erblicken gemeint. Es wire schén, wenn es sich so ver- 
hielte; aber davon kann keine Rede sein, und es ist kaum zu begreifen, wie man 
den mutigen Freiheitskiampfer, den man fast einen Gottesstreiter nennen 
diirfte, dermassen missverstehen konnte. 

16 Thid., 901 f., 905. uT GW, 903. U8 Thid., 902. 

“9 Creuzer is merely mentioned, GW, 907. The Grimms appear frequently. 
Creuzer and the Grimms are listed, Vom Kosmogonischen Eros, p. 233, among 
the “Vorgeschichtler und Mythologen, Erkunder der Kulturen des Altertums, 


Ergriinder der sprachlichen Zusammenhinge, Vélkerforscher und ‘Folkloristen’.” 
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(c) a few preponderantly political or polemic writers (Arndt 
and Daumer). 

Of those belonging to the second group, the Grimms deserve 
particular mention, not only as supplying Germanic legend, 
myth, and fairy tale, but because of their outstanding pioneer 
work in the field of philology. Klages seeks to emulate the 
Grimms by a thorough-going revival of the study of Semantics. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of meaning 
to the poet in Klages’ view; his two positions with regard to 
language: one that it is adequate and the other that it is inade- 
quate to reality and life, are consistent with his biocentric and 
logocentric theses. The poet’s language, the use of words that 
have been restored to their original meaning, more or less closely 
corresponding to the image, is reality; concepts, abstract terms, 
ideas incorporated in words are unrealities, because they do not 
coincide with the objects to which they are applied. 

Klages, following in the footsteps of Herder, adopts the view 
that language is to be considered as a mode of development of 
the spirit, which, however, found speech already present when 
it became incarnated in man. But, in Jean Paul’s words, the 
activities of the mind turned the original symbolism of language 
into a “dictionary of faded metaphors,’’”® until all elemental 
resemblance was lost in the static concept. In the wake of the 
Grimms, Klages searches for meaning assiduously, pleading for 
the restoration of the original use of words, and frequently using 
the re-established meanings in the determination of psycho- 
logical interpretations. Thus, his contribution to Semantics is 
considered a valuable one.™ 

In examining primitive formsof speech, suffused with imagery, 
Klages delves into the exploration of primitive forms of life. 
Though his perfect primitive is the mythical Pelasgian, he has a 
historical primitive, who enables him to perpetuate a certain 
type of romantic tradition by glorifying the American Indian. 
The scene is the United States of America; the hero is the red 
man, and the villain is the “American.”’ He does not, of course, 
develop the Rousseau “natural goodness” theme, because he is 


120 GW, 379. 
11 Franz Dornseiff, Der Deutsche Wortschatz nach Sachgruppen, p. 276, 
quotes Klages extensively and speaks of his “feines Sprachgefiihl.” Cf. also the 
third chapter of Grundlagen. The instances in GW are too numerous to mention. 
Whether they are all new or valuable is of course another story. 
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interested in the fullness of living, unimpeded by goodness, 
but the inglorious history of the exploitation of America by the 
white race™ fans the flame of his scorching attack on all civiliza- 
tion, and enables him to deliver frantic blasts of attack on 
“Amerikanismus” in particular, that word used in Germany 
since at least 1754, and from the second half of the nineteenth 
century on as a term of opprobrium to signify materialism and 
soullessness.'* Klages’ passionate defense of the Noble Savage 
is combined with the realization that it is a lost cause; he feels 
himself to be one of the “last of the Mohicans’ and utters a 
despairing wish that “humanity” like ours might perish: 


Wir alle, die wir aus leidenschaftlicher Liebe des Lebens so Grauenvolles bewei- 
nen miissen, sind “letzte Mohikaner.’’ (italics mine) Wer aber von solchen noch 
Wiinsche zu hegen wagt, miisste nur eines wiinschen: dass eine derart Verruchtes 
vollbringende Menschheit so schnell wie méglich absinke, veraffe, verende, damit 
um ihre verwitternden und verfallenden Arsenale des Mordes noch ein Mal be- 
grabend, entmischend, und sich selber erneuernd der Rausch der Walder brande.™ 


The shortcomings of the biocentric method™ and of the 


122 GW, 1222, quoting von Gagern, the Indians are “die wahren, die un- 
schuldigen Kinder Gottes, deren Gebeine still unter den eisenbesieten Schlacht- 
feldern ihrer Mérder ruhen .. .”’ 

23 GW, 1210: Die Geschichte der Menschheit ist eine Kette von Greueln; 
aber sie alle werden an Scheusslichkeit wohl iibertroffen von den rund andert- 
halb Jahrhunderte wahrenden Teufeleien, mit deren Hilfe dem werdenden 
Amerikaner die véllige Vernichtung der Landschaft eines gewaltigen Erdteils 
und die Niedermetzelung nahezu aller Indianerstimme gelang, denen an Hel- 
dentum und Wildnisschénheit seit altesten Tagen weniges sich vergleicht. 

4 Schénaich uses it in 1754 to poke fun at Bodmer: “Die ganze Seite 
enthilt eine Figur, die wir den Amerikanismus nennen; indem sie Amerika und 
Gog und Magog noch vor der Siindfluth zusammen koppelt.”’ Ladendorf, 
Historisches Schlagwérterbuch (1906) places it in the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century (according to Gutzkow) and frequently thereafter. Ricarda Huch, 
op. cit., II, 337, tells us that Creuzer ascribed his growing unpopularity to the 
same cause: “Ja, die Staatsrite selbst, die fiir die Universitaten sorgen sollten, 
klagt er, haitten ganz nordamerikanische Ideen vom relativen Wert der Studien. 
Es wende sich alles mehr der Praxis und Wirklichkeit zu: in seinen mytholo- 
gischen Vorlesungen habe er gerade die wenigsten Zuhérer.”’ Klages, who no doubt 
knows these and many other uses not known to me, flays this “Amerikanismus” i 
unmercifully. Cf. GW, 767, 1210 ff., 1242, 1454. 13 GW, 768. 

128 Cf. Wandrey, op. cit.: Es gehért zu jenen Gefiihlswidersetzlichkeiten, die 
am ehesten die Grenze dieser Lebensphilosophie spiiren lassen, dass die Ver- 
herrlichung des vorgeschichtlichen Lebens und der Naturvélker bei Klages 
schliesslich darauf hinausliuft, ein Volkslied, einen schén geschwungenen In- 
dianerbogen oder Federschmuck fiir ein wohlgefilligeres Zeichen und Kunst- 
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sources of Klages’ research are rather startlingly demonstrated 
in this phase of his romanticism. The suspicion that the method 
can be used to allow polemic subject matter to triumph over 
sound values is amply confirmed by extensive references to one 
Friedrich von Gagern, whose Grenzerbuch, with its sub-title “Von 
Pfadfindern, Hauptlingen und Lederstriimpfen’”™’ strengthens 
Klages’ amplification of the catch-word ‘“‘Amerikanismus”’ to the 
point of hysteria. 

Von Gagern’s book is a curious medley of American history 
and imperialistic jingoism. In style it is a hodgepodge of German 
idiom, heroic imagery, crude humor, and “Jigerlatein”’; in tone 
it varies between the abusive scolding of a fishwife, and the 
“Kraftsprache” of Sturm und Drang. The Indians furnish us 
with “packende, prachtexemplarische Helden, Kimpen, Kerle; 
Streiter wie Achill, Odyss, Diomed; Recken wie Hagen, Dietrich, 
Hildebrand.”* There is no limit to the unrestrained invective 
against the American in general and the pioneer in particular; 
early America is pictured as Europe’s colony of criminals; the 
“American” is brutal, vulgar, wasteful, lacking in taste, deceit- 
ful, barbaric; the American woman is a spoiled doll, capricious, 
low, lazy. Vicious attacks on Christianity—‘‘der verpestete 
weisse Christ” is a mild example—are relieved by the portrayal 
of the Indian, who had invested everything about him with a 
soul, as a happy being in his tribal life, surrounded by wild 
creatures and beautiful objects of his own making, who had a 
natural sense of justice within the setting of this blissful wilder- 
ness.!29 





werk vor dem Angesicht des Wirklichen zu erachten als einen gotischen Dom, 
eine Tragédie Shakespeares oder eine Brucknersche Symphonie. 

27 Friedrich von Gagern, Das Grenzerbuch, 19. Auflage (Berlin, Paul Parey, 
1927). 

8 A curious analogy is that of the ancient German and the Indian. Fair- 
child, op. cit., p. 5: “Tacitus pictures a noble and virtuous race living in a state 
of savage simplicity and implies a contrast between the moral excellence of that 
race and the vices which were sapping the strength of the more complex and pre- 
tentious Roman civilization.” The Grenzerbuch, was deliberately “geschrieben 
und gegeben in Sinn und Absicht der Taciteischen Germania!” P. 50, the Indian 
chief Metacomet is a “Recke,”’ “Volksheld”; p. 51: “wer diachte da nicht an 
einen anderen Hiuptling, der vor einigen neunzehnhundert Jahren in den 
germanischen Urwiildern gelebt und geliebt, gestritten und gelitten?” 

29 Other illustrations of von Gagern’s style: 

p. 23: rohe Verschwendung ist nun einmal amerikanische Natur. 
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This is the book from which, admiringly, Klages quotes pages 
to prove the fallacy of civilization. The attacks on Christianity 
within this natural paradise, and the extenuation of savage 
cruelties as merely a matter of dimensional differences,” are 
thoroughly in line with the literary “‘noble savage” tradition.” 

One might concede the admissibility of ploughing through 
the extravagances of this modern Cooper to extract a historic 





25: selbst dieses gefiihlsrohe, oft geschmacklose und unbeholfene Volk .. . 


p. 

p. 30: jenes alte Amerika zu gutem Teile als Verbrecherkolonie Europas.. . 
herzlose verfinsterte Puritaner . . . verwilderte Deutsche . . . entlaufene 
Straflinge ... 


p. 41: ahnungslos selige Wildnis, Urwald, Ursteppe mit ihren gliicklichen 
Vélkern und Tieren . . . 

p. 52: der rote Mann in seinem natiirlichen Rechtsgefiihl . . . 

p. 85: der allbeseelende Indianer .. . 

p. 144: das allbeseelende rote Volk . . . 

p. 158: Nicht von Frankreich, von Amerika aus wurde das Abendland der alten 
Welt korrumpiert und revolutioniert. Scharferes Urteil erkennt in Ameri- 
ka den ersten Spartakistenstaat, und der barbarische Geschmack des 
freigelassenen oder entlaufenen Sklaven, der grausame Hochmut des 
Emporkémmlings ist dem Amerikaner bis heute haften geblieben. 

p. 224: Mitgefiihl, Ehrfurcht vor dem Gotte im Mitgeschépf kannten die Hin- 
terwildler nicht—dazu waren sie Christen. 

p. 228: so ist dieser Deutsche schon Typus des Amerikaners: zusammengesetzt 
aus blutiger Riicksichtslosigkeit, kaltem Eigennutz, Scheinheiligkeit und 
kindisch roher Schwirmerei. 

p. 233: Ihren Ladies gegeniiber sind die Amerikaner ja vollkommene Tripfe und 
Trottel. 

130 Cf. Vom Kosmogonischen Eros, p. 83: Wenn manche Dajaken auf Borneo, 
um das Beratungshaus gegen Erdbeben oder Brand zu schiitzen, in die Grube 
fiir den Hauptposten eine lebende Sklavin brachten und sie vom niedersausenden 
Balken zerschmettern liessen, so mag die Vermutung urvélklicher Grausamkeit 
den Schein von Berechtigung haben, wie wenig dazu auch die Tatsache passen 
will, dass uns der gleiche Stamm von den vorziiglichsten Kennern als wahr- 
heitsliebend, ehrlich, wohlwollend beschrieben wird und als—wenigstens friiher 
—giinzlich unbekannt mit Diebstahl und Raub... Da wir Brauche von ahn- 
licher Furchtbarkeit bei simmtlichen Wilden in Menge finden, wie Aussetzung 
iiberzihliger Kinder usw. . . . wihrend das Leben des Stammes sich im Zeichen 
ausserster Friedfertigkeit, hochempfindlichen Gerechtigkeitssinnes und erstaun- 
licher Opferwilligkeit des Einzelnen abspielt, so werden wir zur Annahme einer 
Verschiedenheit des Fiihlens gedrangt, die zuletzt nur als Dimensionsver- 
schiedenheit gedacht werden kann. 

181 Fairchild, op. cit., p. 2: “To me, a Noble Savage is any free and wild 
being who draws directly from nature virtues which raise doubts as to the values 
of civilization.” 
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nucleus (though some of von Gagern’s sources are a matter of 
question), but only an unfit critic could extol von Gagern as a 
poet. He appears in a certain type of literary criticism as the 
red-blooded Austrian whom the critics have jealously ignored, 
in favor of the scribbler Bahr, the incomparably more bloodless 
Bartsch, or at best the aesthetic Hofmannsthal. We are told: 
Dies aber bezeugt in seinen besten Biichern Gagern als einen Dichter von hohen 
Gnaden, dass der oft geradezu bestiirzende Reichtum seiner Phantasie im Grunde 
nur das unerschépfliche Schauen, Sagen und Singen des Ewig-Einen ist, des 
Vielgestaltigen, des Lebens und seiner nie auszutrinkenden Bilderfiille der Ge- 
zeiten, Farben, Geriiche, Klinge.™ 

The critic, however, brands himself with the partisan stamp 
when he continues to laud the imperialistic, anti-democratic, 
chauvinistic von Gagern™ as the great folk poet and nobleman, 
who is able to enlighten his people on the ruling forces of civiliza- 
tion, Jewry, and the clergy by telling them unpleasant truths. 
With this conclusion we appear to have reached the reductio ad 
absurdum of biocentric criticism and to have left the realm of 
poetic reality. 

Both von Gagern and Klages make “Amerikanismus”’ a pre- 
text for diatribes on the American woman, glittering generalities 
quite in the journalistic vein, unsupported by any justifiable 
criticism. Besides such undisciplined invective as 


die Amerikaner waren damals noch verniinftiger als heute, ihre Ladies noch 
keine Puppen und Dirnen, 


von Gagern makes the rule of matriarchy responsible for the 
non-noble savage: 


Die Krieger, die Hauptlinge waren nichts als Waffen in den Handen der Matro- 
nen. Man begreift den Ruf, die Erfolge, den Mut, die Unbeliebtheit der Irokesen. 


18 Tbid., p. 97 ff., Fairchild discusses Carver, one of von Gagern’s sources: 
“Tt is not now regarded as a personal narrative, but as a compilation from vari- 
ous sources, with perhaps a judicious admixture of pure imagination . . . The 
book obviously furnished much support to the Noble Savage idea...” One 
might add that it is still doing so. P. 100: “Wordsworth and Southey used the 
‘Travels’ (by Carver) to give substance to their imaginings.” 

88 Werner Deubel, “Das Neue Deutschland und Friedrich von Gagern,” 
Die Literatur, xxxvut (November 1934), 73 ff. 

1% A]l of the characters fall easily into types. The Indians and certain back- 
woodsmen are like Germanic heroes; the Jesuit fathers are all good and kind; 
so are the Quakers, headed by “Papa Penn”; the Puritans are all bad; the 
“Americans,” still another and lower category, are the scum of civilization. The 
“Christians” are among the last two. 
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Megiirenverfassung, die sich in manchen amerikanischen Verhdltnissen treulich 
wiederspiegelt . . . 

and Klages feels impelled to define his position at the outset of 
his chief work: 


Das Wort Schwachsinn ist Euphemismus, wenn man z.B. zu héren bekommt, 
dass die teilweise bemerkenswerten Existenzvorteile, welche die moderne Ameri- 
kanerin, dieser unmiitterlichste Frauentypus des Erdballs, dem Manne gegen- 
iiber errungen hat, von nicht wenigen Mimen des literarischen Tiefsinns als 
Erneuerung—urzeitlicher Mutterkulte ausgelegt werden! Mit den Worten, den 
armen misshandelten Worten wirken sie eine Mauer aus Finsternis, hinter der die 
leuchtendste Wahrheit verblasst und entschwindet.™ 


From this coign of vantage, we see why the women of the 
German romantic movement are completely ignored by Klages. 
We must discount Wolters’ statement about the Kosmische Runde 
that “die geschlechtlichen Freiheitsstrebungen der Romantik, 
des Liberalismus, der Frauenbewegung und der eben damals 
einsetzenden Jugendbewegung wurden weit iiberstiegen und vor 
allem das Vaterrecht der Ehe verworfen’™’ and say that Klages 
has retained only the last item. 

With views like those just referred to, it is not to be expected 
that Klages would be interested in any manifestation of feminine 
individuality that would detract from the unimpeded exercise 
of “Miitterlichkeit,” unless it were because of a great creative 
gift directed into other channels, like that of Droste, for example. 
As creative artists, he has no occasion to mention Caroline or 
Bettina, who have long stood as symbolic incorporations of a 
living romanticism. Dorothea and Rahel, Jewesses, could not in 
Klages’ anti-Jahwistic and racial philosophic outlook partake of 
the essence of German romanticism. Klages’ stormy friendship 
with the “unmarried mother” Franziska von Reventlow, whose 
memoirs lend vivid color to Wolters’ claims for the ‘‘Kosmische 
Runde,’’® is infinitely revealing. The termination of this friend- 
ship, coupled with the utterances quoted, give at least a clue to 
Klages’ position in these matters and hence to the application 


18 Grenzerbuch, op. cit, 71 £. After describing, to the last bloody detail, the 
cruelties of the Iroquois, and adding again ‘“Man ahnt die Megiren im Hinter- 
grunde” von Gagern adds, for good measure, a legendary Medusa of American 
mythology, and then naively remarks: ‘‘Die Forschung freilich schreibt diese 
Scheusslichkeiten der irokesischen Herkunft von Siidnationen zu.” 

138 GW, xxiv. 137 Wolters, op. cit., p. 264. 

138 Cf. Note 42 and the entire chapter in Wolters, 258 ff. 
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of his principles in so-called biocentric books that deal chiefly 
with the theme of motherhood,—not all of them romantic, by 
any means. 

The problem of the “‘Androgyne,”’ so engrossing to German 
romanticism but referred by the romanticists largely to human 
personality, is the cornerstone of Klages’ view of the universe. 
It is, as has been said in the course of the discussion on Bacho- 
fen,“*® another aspect of polarity and enables Klages to speculate 
on the extent to which the whole cosmos is masculine and 
feminine: 

Die wechselseitige Zweiheit von Wachheit und Schlaf, von Tag und Nacht, von 
Sonne und Erde, vielfaltigster Gestalt die ganze Natur durchwaltend, ist wesens- 
identisch mit der Zweiheit von Mann und Weib. Das jedesmal bipolare Ganze 
—unzutreffend als Organismus begriffen—ist demgemiss “androgyn” und was 
wir daran als Jebendig erschauen der im Gamos immer von neuem vollzogene 
Ausgleich unabliassig erneuerter Lebensspannung der Pole. Mag dabei der eine 
Denker vornehmlich den Gegensatz der, wie sich versteht, in sich bipolaren Ge- 
schlechter betonen, der andre den von Sonne und Erde, bestimmend bleibt die 
kosmische Polaritit, die sonach im Eigenwesen als verbesondert erscheint.° 
This passage is followed by illustrations from Novalis, Baader, 
and Gérres. 

Klages has admittedly no concern with the progressive and 
humane tendencies in German romanticism, none with its social 
aspects, and needless to say, no interest whatever in its cosmo- 
politan, international character. These elements, which exist 
side by side with the revival of the past, the yearning for the 
Middle Ages, and the insistence that the strength of a people lies 
in its own traditions and legends, are to Klages just as far afield 
from the true nature of romanticism as he believed them to be 
alien to the real Goethe. Klages finally agrees that one may de- 
plore, but that one cannot explain away the deeply religious, 
avowedly Christian character of German romanticism. 


VI. BIOCENTRIC APPROPRIATION OF CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE AND THE CONTROVERSY 
WITH THOMAS MANN 


In contemporary criticism the biocentric appraisal seems 
chiefly to have been applied to prose,“ though Klages himself 


49 Cf. Note 76. In my paper: Rilke and Jens Peter Jacobsen, PMLA, Liv, 
904 and 906, I have applied Klages’ terms. 40 GW, 897. 

M41 Deussen, of. cit., p. 30* lists: W. Deubel (Gétter in Wolken), H. Carossa 
(Der Arzt Gion), F. M. Dostojewskij (Die drei Briider Karamasoff, Raskolnikow 
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considers the novel a lower form of literature, admitting, with 
unwonted humility, that this is a purely personal slant. 

Among so-called biocentric books we find such divergent 
prose as Ina Seidel’s Wunschkind, the humanistic Carossa’s Arzt 
Gion, and the religious and humane Ernst Wiechert’s Magd des 
Jiirgen Doskozil.“* Thematically, these three books are united 
by a central thought: the will to motherhood at all costs, the 
supremacy of the child, the serving function of women.™ In all 
three of them (1) the central figure is a woman; (2) each of the 
three women is determined to bear a child at all costs; (3) no 
considerations of reason enter into this resolve; (4) no untoward 
external factors can dissuade the woman from her high purpose 
(ill health, physical unfitness, poverty and crime); (5) the father 
of the child plays almost no role.’ All three women live on the 
vegetative plane so lauded by Klages. (Ina Seidel speaks of 
“traumhafte, pflanzliche Bereitschaft”.) 





u.a.), D. Eckart (Lorenzaccio), A. Gide (Uns ndhrt die Erde), K. Hamsun (Segen 
der Erde) R. M. Rilke (Gedichte), D. H. Lawrence (Die Frau, die davon ritt), 
M. Luserke (Legenden), G. Robakidse (Die gemordete Seele u.a.) I. Seidel (Das 
Wunschkind), J. M. Wehner (Das Land ohne Schatten u.a.), E. Wiechert (Die 
Magd des Jiirgen Doskozil) u.a. Leaving aside Rilke and D. H. Lawrence for a 
separate study, I have chosen the three German books best known to me for 
necessarily brief discussion. 

“8 Goethe als Seelenforscher, p. 83: “Wir zweifeln sogar, ob ein Roman iiber- 
haupt und ob insbesondere dieser Roman den Titel der Dichtung verdiene” 
(refers to W ahlverwandtschaften). 

43 Ina Seidel, Das Wunschkind (Stuttgart 1930). Hans Carossa, Der Arzt 
Gion (Leipzig 1936). Ernst Wiechert, Die Magd des Jiirgen Doskocil (Miinchen 
1932). 

4 Using the same authors, the topic, without reference to Klages, has been 
treated by Mimi Jehle, “Attitude toward Woman in the Modern German 
Novel,” Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, March 1937 (xxxrx, 109 ff.) 
and by Elisabeth Darge, ‘““Marchenbild und Mutter,”’ Die Literatur, September 
1937 (xxxrx, 715 ff.) 

45 Tn Ina Seidel’s book he is killed in battle almost immediately. In Carossa’s 
he has died and been forgotten by the mother long before the child is born. 
Wiechert’s ferryman has nothing of the dignity of Wordsworth’s dalesmen, but 
he does exhibit “natural goodness.” He is taciturn, slow of perception, inarticu- 
late. The author conveys the impression that he is “despised and rejected of 
men,” a hunted being like an animal, yet one of nature’s noblemen, with natural 
affections that are deep and true. His movements and his actions are often com- 
pared with those of an animal. 

M6 Cf. Wolters, op. cit., p. 255: Mit einem Satze sprang Klages iiber die 
miannlichen Jahrtausende riickwarts in die Zeit des Mutterrechts, nein noch 
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If the biocentric outlook, as Klages asserts, is contrary to 
humanism, then the literary criticism which calls these books 
“biozentrisch orientiert’”’ must meet the issue squarely. It hap- 
pens that all three of them are humanistic and humane. All of 
them seek to hold fast what each author believes to be eternal 
truths in the midst of flux, change, destruction. All of them are 
filled with a love for humanity, in its earth-bound origins and its 
higher aspirations. Artistically, restraint and ethical considera- 
tions are everywhere visible in the making of these books. 

Both Carossa’s thinking and Wiechert’s essayistic confes- 
sions are impregnated with the humanism of Goethe. Deeply 
disturbed by the current attacks on humanism, and thus on 
Goethe, Wiechert only recently reiterated his confession of faith 
in this broad humanity: 


Da war Frémmigkeit und Duldung, Heidentum und Christentum, Fleiss und 
Miihe, Kunst und Wissenschaft, Einsames und Geselliges, Héhe und Abgrund, 
Tranen und Harte, Deutschtum und fremde Kulturen, Weisheit, Irrtum und 
Schuld. Da war die Summe alles menschlichen Lebens zusammengepresst in eine 
einzige, fast gesprengte Form, aber eine Sittlichkeit ohnegleichen hatte das alles 
gebindigt und achtzig Jahre eines einzigen Lebens hinausgehoben als ein Beispiel 
fiir ebensoviele Jahrhunderte. 

Das war es nun, was ich gesucht hatte fiir mein Leben, das Unerschiitterliche, 
der sittliche Mensch. Das Fernsein von Hass und Dogma, das Gehorsamsein der 
inneren Stimme des Damons, das aller Schénheit und Giite Weitoffene, das de- 
miitige Sitzen zu den Fiissen Christi wie Mohammeds, des Sokrates wie des Hafis, 
die reine HUMANITAS, die Gotteskindschaft ohne Namen.” 


Contrast with this the “biocentric”’ call to arms: 


Ein Goethebild, das man nicht wie eine Flamme in die Herzen einer skeptischen, 
enttauschten oder ratlos ergrimmten Jugend werfen kénnte, ist heute ein Verrat 
an der Jugend, an Deutschland und nicht zuletzt an Goethe selber. Den “geheilig- 
ten Liigen” der Ideale, der alten Fahne des “Guten, Wahren, Schénen” muss 
Ehrfurcht verweigert werden," 


and the distortions of “biocentric” implications become evident. 

The negative side of the indirect Klages criticism is repre- 
sented by a portion of the attacks that have been launched in 
Germany against Thomas Mann. He is, according to a certain 





weiter des miitterlichen Sumpflebens . . . and GW: Die heidnische Welt ist die 
des Nachtbewusstseins, das pflanzenhaft teil hat am unsichtbar magnetisch 
strémenden Pflanzenschicksal. Es bedarf wohl des Raumes und der Zeit, aber 
nicht des Lichtes . . . with Ina Seidel’s “traumhafte, pflanzliche Bereitschaft.” 

47 Ernst Wiechert, Vom Trost der Welt (Werkstatt fiir Buchdruck, Mainz, 
im April 1938), pp. 17 f. M48 Deubel, op. cit. 
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Kasdorff*® who ardently adopts the biocentric thesis, the buga- 
boo typifying the rational mind, the Logos. Kasdorff calls him 
the advocate of Will, who tries to create by supreme effort but 
who produces only monstrosities, dead results of intellectual 
manoeuvers. In short, Kasdorff brands Thomas Mann as the 
wholly “logocentric” writer, one unworthy of the name of 
“Dichter.” 

Kasdorff operates freely with arbitrary definitions and dis- 
tinctions, notably with the term “‘decadence,”’ where he performs 
some precarious hair-splitting to prove that Eduard von Keyser- 
ling and Friedrich Huch are not decadent, while Thomas Mann 
is. Klages’ terms “Life” and “Existence” are applied to show 
what is death and what is not death. To illustrate: little Hanno, 
in Buddenbrooks, appears almost as a depraved character; he 
suffered from “Lebensschwindsucht,” he had neither depth nor 
richness of inner life, and he “‘musste unter allen Umstainden 
zugrunde gehen,” while little Thomas, in Huch’s Mao, dies 
“nicht aus Mangel an Lebenskraft,” but “‘weil er als Kind so 
ungewohnilich stark, reich und tief lebte.”” This of course follows 
Klages’ lead on Friedrich Huch. 

To many of us it would seem that there is more than one 
point of similarity between Friedrich Huch’s artistic, dreamy 
characters, who are totally unfit to cope with the world of facts 
and phenomena, and Thomas Mann’s Hanno Buddenbrook, to 
whom death is blessed release. We remember Thomas Mann’s 
fine appreciation of Friedrich Huch when, after the death of the 
latter, he reiterated his oft-repeated belief that all poets were 
accustomed to being on intimate terms with death.™° Decadence 
and artistry, as we saw often enough among Thomas Mann’s 
contemporaries, including his friend Friedrich Huch, frequently 
go hand in hand. 

A more interesting “‘biocentric”’ criticism of Thomas Mann, 
not academic like Kasdorff’s, comes from the pen of D. H. 
Lawrence, himself quite unaware that he was to be accorded 


4° For a masterpiece of prejudice, using Klages as authority, cf. Hans 
Kasdorff, Der Todesgedanke im Werke Thomas Manns (Leipzig, 1932). See my 
review, JEGPh xxxrv, No. 4, October 1935. 

46° This essay by Thomas Mann has been used as an introduction to Huch’s 
Gesammelte Werke. See also Thomas Mann, Rede und Antwort (Berlin 1922), 
pp. 278 ff. 
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this posthumous classification. Writing of Death in Venice in 
1913, and repelled by a morbidity that seemed to offend against 
all that Lawrence most valued, he identified Gustav Aschenbach 
with his creator, Thomas Mann: 

But then there are the other artists, the more human, like Shakespeare and 
Goethe, who must give themselves to life as well as to art. And if they were 
afraid, or despised life, then with their surplus they would ferment and become 
rotten. Which is what ails Thomas Mann. He is physically ailing, no doubt. But 
his complaint is deeper: it is of the soul. 


Lawrence, instinctively understanding by a certain kinship of 
spirit what Klages meant, sums up his criticism of Thomas 
Mann: 

And even while he has a rhythm in style, yet his work has none of the rhythm of 
a living thing, the rise of a poppy, then the after uplift of the bud, the shedding 
of the calyx and the spreading wide of the petals, the falling of the flower and the 
pride of the seedhead. There is an unexpectedness in this such as does not come 
from their carefully plotted and arranged developments." 


Hans Prinzhorn, an able psychiatrist and physician, a fervent 
disciple of Klages both in psychology and in literature, and one 
of the leaders in what I have somewhat arbitrarily called the 
Klages school, translated D. H. Lawrence’s Woman who Rode 
Away (among other things) as an illustration of biocentric writ- 
ing. It was Prinzhorn through whom Thomas Mann became 
indirectly involved in a Klages quarrel. Over ten years ago, in 
an essay dealing with Freud,“* Thomas Mann mentioned Klages 
by name, made references to what he considered a deeply-rooted 
obscurantism, and used Freud as a glowing contrast. The essay 
was the means of fanning an already smouldering issue into a 
flame. By defending psycho-analysis, the very antithesis of 
“Seelenkunde,’”™* by drawing the moral inference that Klages 
had distorted the very spirit of German romanticism by deflect- 
ing it into an over-emphasis on the anti-intellectual side, and 
finally by warning his contemporaries that the dark, anti- 
intellectual psychology might prove dangerous if applied to 


1 Phoenix, New York, 1936, pp. 309, 313. 

2 Thomas Mann, Die Forderung des Tages (Berlin, Fischer, 1930), “Die 
Stellung Freuds in der modernen Geistesgeschichte,” pp. 196 ff. 

48 For a discussion of psycho-analysis by Klages, cf. Grundlagen, pp. 225- 
29. These views have a definite bearing on literary criticism, as witness the re- 
marks concerning Hebbel, pp. 221 ff. 
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society and its institutions, Thomas Mann paved the way for a 
political as well as an intellectual controversy. His political 
speech in 1930, to which later he gave the sub-title “Ein Appell 
an die Vernunft,’”™ described Klages’ philosophy and linked it 
unmistakably with the present political party in power. 

Prinzhorn promptly took up the cudgels in defense of Klages. 
He was an exponent of the latter’s methods in the psychological 
and medical fields, had achieved some fame in the treatment of 
mental diseases, and was a bitter opponent of psycho-analysis 
in practice or in literature. On all these scores he felt impelled 
to attack Thomas Mann for dragging politics into a purely 
literary discussion. He called Thomas Mann a slanderer who 
had dragged the nobility of Klages’ philosophy into the dust by 
making deductions as to its application in the political field. 

Prinzhorn, with a summary sweep, disposed of all of Klages’ 
enemies. Thomas Mann appears among the “Relativisten, 
Gleichmacher, Formalisten: diese fiihlen sich durch Klages ent- 
larvt und bekampfen ihn erbittert.’’™ 


4 Thomas Mann, Deutsche Ansprache (Berlin, Fischer, 1930), pp. 15 ff. 

% Hans Prinzhorn, “Der Kampf um Ludwig Klages,’’ Deutsche Rund- 
schau, ccxxxv, 103-11. 

4% Ibid., This is an important article, because Prinzhorn substantiates 
Klages’ accusations of plagiarism and gives names. He deals first, in moderate 
language, with opponents whom he considers worthy of serious controversy 
(two groups), then with the third group, in the course of which his indignation 
inflames him to aver: “Zeitgenossen von einigem Sffentlichen Ansehen wie 
Thomas Mann .. . geschwollene kleine Journalisten wie L. Marcuse wetteiferten 
miteinander durch giftige Entstellungen, vage politische Andeutungen,” and 
descends to the level of ‘‘Ghetto-Gegeifer” etc. Finally we hear who Klages’ 
“geistige Diebe” are: (a few excerpts will show the tone) Geltungssiichtige Aus- 
beuter: folglich Gehassigkeit und Brunnenvergiftung . . . mit fremden Federn 
schmiicken und nach altem Gaunertrick die Stelle schmihen, an der sie ihren 
neuen Schmuck “‘entnommen” haben. (Stichwort: Mischung von intellektuellem 
Piraten und Bildungs-Clown): 


(1) Graf Hermann Keyserling . . . versuchte zweimal, Klages fiir seine Schule 
der Weisheit auszunutzen, hat sich seine Formeln angeeignet. 
(2) Theodor Lessing . . . Schulkamerad von Klages, der von dessen Jugend- 
visionen, den Urbildern des heute in gewaltigen Dimensionen ausgefiihrten 
“biozentrischen Weltbildes” seit Jahren literarisch lebt. Was bei Klages in 
geduldigem Ringen zum Reifen gebracht wurde, hat der vielgewandte 
jtidische Literat Lessing rasch in marktgingige Kleinmiinze gegossen, das 
Pathos eines tragischen Grundgefiihles hat er durch Sentimentalitait und 
schnoddrige Flachheit zur Groteske verzerrt. 
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After Prinzhorn’s death the indefatigable Werner Deubel 
took up the torch, seeking both to perpetuate Prinzhorn’s faith 
and Klages’ theories.’ 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Biocentric criticism in literature rests on the philosophic 
and psychological background established by Ludwig Klages. 
It is proud to call itself romantic and it disdains every humanistic 
premise. It enlists under its standards; however, poets and 
writers who have stood preponderantly for the humanistic 
tradition, determining, much in the fashion of the classic- 
romantic controversy, the biocentric and the logocentric traits. 
Very roughly speaking, the alleged antithesis biocentric-logo- 
centric corresponds to the claim of romantic-classic polarity; 
however, Klages has exercised extreme selective care in formulat- 
ing his definitions of romanticism, and all the values lie on that 
side. The enthusiasm of his followers, which he himself depre- 
cates as at times “over-zealous” in drawing hasty conclusions, 
carries biocentric criticism to the point of excess and sometimes 
misinterpretation of the founder. 





(3) Scheler (stiller Gegner von Klages) ... hochbegabt aber substanzlos.. . 
hat die letzten Jahre seines Lebens hauptsichlich darum gerungen, wie er 
den Gegensatz Geist-Leben in einer irgendwie von Klages abweichenden 
Form definieren kénne. 

(4) Hat Lessing seinem Buchtitel Untergang der Erde am Geist eines der grossen 
Leitmotive von Klages wirksam plakatiert, so stellt 

(5) Spenglers “Untergang”’ auf viel hherem Niveau eine Verengerung dar .. . 
wobei die geistigen Beziehungen keineswegs so einfach liegen wie bei Keyser- 
ling und Lessing . . . In “Der Mensch und die Technik” absurde Vergré- 
berung von Sachverhalten, die Klages seit 1910 in tragischer Grossartig- 
keit . . . dichterisch und philosophisch dargestellt hat. 

Driesch . . . hat fiir die Problemstellung von Klages kein Organ. 

187 Cf. Werner Deubel, “Hans Prinzhorn und die deutsche Revolution.” 
Deutsche Rundschau, ccxxxvi (1933). 107 ff. Es war das grosse Ereignis in 
Prinzhorns Leben, dass er ein ganzes “biozentrisches’”’ Denksystem aufgerichtet 
fand. Die Begegnung mit Ludwig Klages... wurde... entscheidend.... 
Wenn heute die einst so geflissentlich aufgelobten Namen Spengler, Scheler, 
Thomas Mann, Driesch, Graf Keyserling, Th. Lessing u.v.a. ihren Klang ver- 
loren haben, so ist dies vor allem Prinzhorns unentwegtem Kampf gegen die 
tauschenden Fassaden zu danken. ... Man begreift es, dass Prinzhorn unter 
den héheren geistigen Menschen der Erste war, der das Wesen der national- 
sozialistischen Bewegung verstanden und aufatmend begriisst, aber auch in 
mahnenden Aufsatzen . . . vor Verfilschungen zu hiiten versucht hat. 
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In its essence biocentric criticism is vitalistic. It glorifies Life, 
as carefully distinguished from mere Existence,“* but it is not 
necessarily optimistic in its outlook.”*® It is non-moral and non- 
ethical, its religion is paganism, its mysticism is thorough-going. 
Its standard of perfection is the completeness of soul content 
(meaning) of the work of art, its birth in fire, flame, and intoxica- 
tion, thus constituting its own reason for being. In judging it, the 
biocentric critic demands that neither the author nor the work 
be a product of reasoned reflection; neither must have been 
dominated by volition or activism, nor manifest a high degree 
of consciousness or personality. ““Live dangerously” and “‘sur- 
render yourself to the cosmos” are keynotes of biocentric criti- 
cism. The proof of value lies in successful symbolic thinking, that 
is, wealth of imagery. The great standards of Wonder, Love and 
Example are unceasingly symbolized in the infinite variety of 
the Cosmos, in the constantly recurring pattern of the Mother 
and the Child, and finally in the continued re-appearance of 
poets, gods, and heroes. 

The biocentric quest leads to “Kulturpessimismus,” to a 
longing for a Golden Age, primitive forms of life, and unconscious 
modes of living. 


” 


LypIA BAER 
Swarthmore College 


488 Cf. Vom Kosmogonischen Eros, p. 71: Nicht im Dasein und in der Be- 
hauptung des Daseins offenbart sich das Leben, sondern allein in den Augen- 
blicken jener iiberstrémenden Fiille, die selbst mit Zerstérung des Leibes noch 
nicht zu teuer erstanden wire! 

469 Klages devotes an entire chapter, GW, 906 ff. to ““Dithyrambiker des 
Untergangs.”’ 
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LYDVERKET I LOVHANDSKRIFTER FRA BORGARTINGSLAG 1300- 
1350. MED ET TILLEGG OM SGRPSTNORSKE DIPLOMER. Av Per 
Nyquist Grgtvedt. Oslo. 1939. Pp. 160. 


The author has been engaged for several years in the investi- 
gation of southeast Norwegian legal manuscripts and charters 
from the Old and the Middle Norwegian period. The volume 
before us offers the results of these investigations for the years 
1300-1350. From the ‘Forord’ we may infer that the material 
has been gathered also for the period from 1350 down to the Ref- 
ormation, and that the plan is to present the results for this 
period in a later volume. The goal for these studies will be to offer 
a view of the development of the spoken language of southeast- 
ern Norway in its historical perspective. 

The author is concerned in the first place, and chiefly, with the 
legal codices. He offers, on pages 16-130, a somewhat detailed 
account of the linguistic and orthographic character of these. 
But the charters are, it would seem, of at least equal importance 
for the larger problem. So I am glad to see that a chapter is 
devoted to these, in which he considers the relation of the legal 
manuscripts to the southeast Norwegian charters (pp. 130—52).! 

Mr. Gr¢gtvedt examines the following seven manuscripts: 56qu, 
78qu, 302 fol., and 305 fol., in the Arnamagnean collection, date 
ca. 1300; NKS, 1642, qu. (hand d), from ca. 1325; AM 31 oct; 
and Sth 11 fol. of the date ca. 1325—1350.? In an Introduction, 
pp. 7-15, he discusses scribal tradition as it shaped itself in Nor- 
way, and as it is reflected in these manuscripts, and he gives 
some typical departures from this language norm of the chancer- 


1 Of earlier work on the charters that is of interest in this connection may 
be mentioned Marius Hegstad’s important pioneer book Maalet i dei gamle 
norske kongebrey, Kristiania, 1902 (49 pages), and the excellent recent study by 
Eivind V4gslid entitled: Norske logmannsbrev fra Millomalderen, Oslo, 1930, 
which is a paleographic investigation of charters from Oslo, Uppland, Skien, 
Tunsberg, Borgarting and Bohuslen (this also has 80 facsimile pages of char- 
ters). Of earlier articles touching the subject is especially to be mentioned 
D. A. Seip’s “Kansleren Peter Eiriksson og spriket i kongebrevene i hans tid 
(1300-1350),” in Maal og Minne, 1927, pp. 1-37, with a supplement on pp. 
148-50. Of recent contributions there is Ingerid Gjdstein’s “Uregelmessige 
genitivformer i norske diplomer fra det 14. Arhundrede, Arkiv fir nordisk 
Filologi, L, pp. 90-129. 

? The first four of these were held by Gustav Storm to be by the same hand. 
Recently the first of the four has been considered to be by a different writer. 
Mr. Gr¢gtvedt rejects this. In studying these manuscripts in the Arnamagnean 
Collection in January-February, 1932, in the library of the University of Copen- 
hagen it was clear in my mind that 56 gu. was by the same hand as the other 
three, The paleographic evidence left no doubt on that. 
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ies. He emphasizes here the importance of script and calligraphy 
in the training of writers, and consequently also in the study of 
manuscripts. From my own experience I agree entirely with this; 
orthography is relatively much less significant. Five of the 
manuscripts studied exhibit rather extensively certain typically 
southeast Norwegian features, dialect elements (forms from the 
copyist’s speech, or perhaps sometimes from the copyist’s 
reader’s pronunciation) which cross at many points the prevailing 
chancery language of the text. Especially are these numerous in 
the Codex Tunsbergensis, where they are often of a more general 
East Norwegian character, and in the four first manuscripts of 
the AM group. On the other hamd AM 31 oct rarely departs 
from the traditional forms, the writer’s dialect is hardly in 
evidence (p. 129). The writer of this Ms has had a Bergen codex 
as his prototype; and there are matters in it which show that the 
writer of the Bergen codex also used a Trondheim codex, as 
Grgtvedt points out. There is very little internal evidence here 
to indicate that the copyist was from the Southeast, but the 
historical evidence seems to place his home in Bohuslen (p. 129). 
Fuller is the linguistic evidence for Sth 11 fol. 

On the basis of the analysis of the material made in the main 
portion of the work, the author offers (pp. 152-54) a summary 
of the chief features that especially characterize southeast Nor- 
wegian dialects in the period 1300-1350. Some of these are: 1, 
reduction of a to @ (e) in syllables of secondary stress after a 
long syllable (pette), and before consonant (innen) ; after a short 
syllable (meme, take) ; and further the reduction of u, 0, to @ (e) in 
wholly unstressed position (sumnadaghen). In the southernmost 
part of the district a is not reduced in cases like innen; 2, mono- 
phthongization operates not only before double consonant and a 
consonantal group, and in certain cases (heptugri), hentar 
(=heimtr), but also before single consonant (géma, hamsokn, 
héra, and other cases before m or r). This phenomenon is also 
evidenced in West Norwegian in some words, (henta, inf.). 
Further, the examples are very few in number, somewhat oftener 
found in NKS 1642 qu. Also such a case as nadsynbanne, for 
naud-, may be an error, not due to the writer’s pronunciation as 
nad, but to anticipating the a of -banne. But, however this may 
be, the instances are of sufficient number to show that simpli- 
fication of diphthongs was already then present in this dialect 
area. And it is of interest that the simplification is found most 
often in Ms 1642, which exhibits considerable independence of 
traditional writing (p. 129); this copyist would be likely, per- 
haps, to take up pronunciations which no longer seemed to be 
that expressed by traditional orthography; 3, the svarabhakti 
vowel is a (cf. hentar), except in the interior of the Oslofjord and 
northward; 4, unumlauted present sometimes (komr or komar, 
gangr) ; 9a, the younger u-umlaut has operated in part; and it is not 
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limited to position with combined u-umlaut; 9b, vowel harmony 
is in full operation at the time, but traces of its recedence are 
found, especially in Mss 1642, and Sth 11 fol. (examples and 
comments pp. 71-76); 9d, cacuminal sounds are now and then in 
evidence, as in such writings as /elder (for lerdr), and perhaps in 
ourd (for ord), p. 112; 9e, change of quantity is apparently in- 
tended to be expressed in such, rather frequent, writings as skipp, 
gripp, brott (p. 76, and p. 124). However, I am rather skeptical 
about drawing conclusions as to quantity from such writings in a 
period of great orthographic irregularity (cf. the history of 
English orthography). Some of these manuscripts frequently 
exhibit even such writings as bott (for bot), soll (s6l), kaupp (kaup) 
varpp (varp), and hirdppall (for hirdpall), and allit, pp. 25-27. 
Undoubtedly such doubling is often an indicator of change in 
quantity; but in southeastern Norway (as in Bergen) the prac- 
tice was a fashion at certain times. 

Under grammatical innovations (pp. 119-23) the author’s 
remarks on the influence of the East Norwegian vowel reduction, 
on simplification in the inflexions may finally be noted; and the 
role that rhythm played in the information of the sentence in the 
laws, as a means of preserving the form of the laws (pp. 12-13). 

Dr. Grgtvedt has made a very important contribution to the 
study of the Norwegian language in the XIVth century. It is 
hoped that the continuation planned may appear in the near 
future. The nine excellent facsimiles of pages of the legal codices 
studied, enhances greatly the value of the volume, which is pub- 
lished by the Videnskaps-Akademi in Oslo, and has the usual 
very attractive make-up of all the publications of this institution. 


GEORGE T. FLom 


DIE DEUTSCHE URKUNDENSPRACHE IN DER KANZLEI KAISER 
Karis IV (1346-1378). Von Ludwig Erich Schmitt. (Mit- 
teldeutsche Studien, Heft 11) Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer, 
1936. XIV+226 Seiten. 


Das Interesse an der Urkundensprache der Prager kaiser- 
lichen Kanzlei ist deswegen gross, weil deren Bedeutung fiir die 
Entstehung der deutschen “Schriftsprache” oft hervorgehoben 
wurde. Schriftsprache wird in der Gegenwart im allgemeinen 
synonym mit “Hochsprache,” sogar mit “Biihnensprache” ge- 
braucht. L. E. Schmitt versteht unter “Schriftsprache”’ im wesent- 
lichen die Systematisierung der Schriftzeichen. Er lisst die 
phonetische Interpretation ganz beiseite und beschrinkt sich auf 
eine Darstellung der ““Buchstaben”’ in den Urkunden; die Schrift- 
zeichen sind, nach Schmitt, eine zweite Stufe der sprachlichen 
Objektivation, deren Ablésung von der ersten Stufe, dem “‘Sprach- 
zeichen” als Mittelpunkt des ‘“‘Lautfeldes,” stets stark sei. Er 
nennt “i” ein “feldbeherrschendes,” “‘y” ein “feldbildendes” 
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Zeichen, ohne sich aber leider mit der Trennung von phonemi- 
schen (Schriftzeichen=Sprachzeichen), phonetischen (Schrift- 
zeichen = Lautfeldvariante), rein orthographischen (Schriftzeich- 
en=Schriftzeichen) Schreibungsvarianten zu befassen. 

Schmitt weist nach, das schon die Zusammensetzung des 
kaiserlichen Schreiberpersonals (51 béhmisch-mihrisch, 18 
“rheinisch,”’ 15 “‘mainisch,” 9 norddeutsch, 15 siiddeutsch) einen 
Einfluss auf die Entwicklung der “Schriftsprache” sehr unwahr- 
scheinlich mache, iiberdies sich keinerlei wesentlicher Einfluss 
auf die Sprache der Kanzleien der Wettiner von 1300 bis 1445 
und der Stadt Niirnberg von 1300 bis 1450 zeige. Die “land- 
schaftlichen Sonderheiten der damaligen Schriftsysteme”’ zeigten 
sich in dem “Zeichenbestand.”’ Oberdeutsches Gut tiberdecke 
(i:ei Schreibungen=2:3) mehrfach den mitteldeutschen Kern 
der Prager Urkundensprache, um den sich starke westmittel- 
deutsche und weit schwichere oberdeutsche Eigenheiten lagerten. 

Schmitt untersucht die formelhafte Zwei-, Drei- und Mehr- 
gliedrigkeit und den rhythmischen Satzschluss in den Urkun- 
den und gibt ein niitzliches alphabetische Verzeichnis des 
Wortschatzes (S. 123-226) mit vollen Belegen. 

HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


THE TEXT OF THE CANTERBURY TALES STUDIED ON THE BASIS OF 
ALL Known MAnvuscripts. By John M. Manly and Edith 
Rickert. With the aid of Mabel Dean. Helen Mc Intosh, and 
others. With a chapter on Illuminations by Margaret Rickert. 
Eight Volumes. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 


This edition of The Canterbury Tales, undertaken some fifteen 
years ago by John M. Manly and Edith Rickert, and in 1940 
published as “A Fiftieth Anniversary Publication of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press,” does signal honor to its editors-in-chief 
and their many co-workers. The first of its eight substantial 
volumes, after a Prolegomena, recounting the origin and develop- 
ment of the plan for the new edition, presents a general survey of 
the Manuscripts and then a detailed description of each of them 
under the captions: Contents, Form, Watermarks, Collation, 
Writing, Ink, Supervision and Correction, Illumination, Binding, 
Present Condition, Order of Tales, Affiliations and Textual 
Character, Dialect and Spelling, Special Features, and Prove- 
nance. There are, too, more general discussions of Dialect and 
Spelling and of Illumination, and notations on manuscripts re- 
corded in wills, diaries, etc., many of which cannot be identified 
with any of the extant manuscripts. Volume II, introduced by an 
explanation of the methods of collating and recording adopted by 
the editors, together with a consideration of the science of textual 
criticism, its authorities and its critics, and an account of the 
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manuscript classifications basic to this edition, consists largely 
of an extensive textual report on every division of The Canterbury 
Tales from General Prologue to Retraction, to which are added 
sections on The Order of the Tales and Early and Revised Ver- 
sions. In volumes III and IV we have the Manly-Rickert text 
with full textual commentary and in the last four volumes an 
immense Corpus of Variants. Here, indeed, is God’s plenty! 

It should be said at once that the editors belong to what 
Professor Robinson called “the severest critical school,” al- 
though at more than one turn their common sense and their 
ready intelligence have achieved an economy and a clarity that 
we do not associate with merely industrious research. Sensibly 
recognizing the limits of their scientific method, they have not 
tried to go behind the archetypal text established by a thorough- 
going study of the genetic, as distinguished from the merely 
variational, manuscript groups. “We have felt,”’ they write in 
their Introduction to Vol. II, ‘‘that the cause of science would be 
served by printing the text established by the process of recen- 
sion with all the faults that may have crept into the archetype 
and leaving for the critical notes comments upon archetypal 
errors and opinions as to the acceptability of emendations 
early and late.’”’ First of all, the editors have bracketed and 
marked with appropriate sigils thirteen constant pairs, with one 
case of three and one of four manuscripts; then comprehending 
these are the largeror more important groups designated by the 
letters a (S Mss), 5 (4 Mss), c G3 Mss), d (13 Mss), with the ex- 
planation that d has been so edited and so subject to individual 
error that it cannot be treated as a constant group. As one of the 
many triumphs of editorial method in the new edition and partic- 
ularly of the system of symbols adopted, the editors have not only 
saved much space but they have “reduced to less than 30 the 
number of manuscripts which need to be considered as forming a 
basis for the text,”’ this total including the “single Mss,” Elles- 
mere, Cambridge Gg, and Hengwrt, and in connection with 
them Harleian* and Additional.* The groups a, b, c, d having 
been critically established, it was noted that “db, c, and d and 
often with them Ha‘ stand apart from the others because they 
are usually found in combinations.’”’ The large composite group 
b-cd, sometimes including as many as 40 Mss, “only rarely gives 
a satisfactory text.” On account of their superior derivation, the 
more important codices for determining the archetype are Elles- 
mere, Hengwrt, Cambridge, Gg and in group-a, Cardigan, Man- 
chester, Cambridge Dd, Egerton 2726, and Devonshire. It is 
interesting to observe that the Chronology here ranges from 
1400-10 (Ellesmere, Hengwrt) to 1483-85 (Manchester). 

The methods of the older editors was to print a single man- 
uscript with emendations, some variant readings from Chaucer 
Society reproductions, and more or less consistently regularized 
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grammar and metric, or an eclectic text, or a critical text for a 
portion of The Canterbury Tales. The best example of the latter is, 
of course, John Koch’s edition of The Pardoner’s Tale, which was 
proclaimed on the title page as a critical edition. Utilizing 
Zupitza’s researches, Koch achieved here what had never been 
done so well before, but certainly Liddell went astray in assuming 
that what served as a textual basis for The Pardoner’s Tale, 
would serve equally well for the Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, 
and The Nun’s Priest’s Tale. Professor Robinson’s text, benefit- 
ing from the editor’s wide knowledge of the manuscripts, may be 
described as one of enlightened or informed eclecticism, which he 
quite properly distinguishes from “‘mere eclecticism.”” However, 
scholars have long wanted a text of The Canterbury Tales based on 
rigid scientific principles and procedure. This is now at hand, so 
that we need not say of the twentieth century what Miss Ham- 
mond, in her Bibliographical Manual, was moved to say of the 
nineteenth: “Had the nineteenth century textual students of 
Chaucer applied to his poems half the energy and half the loyal 
resolve to find the true instead of the desirable, which [in the case 
of Dante] has actuated Witte and Mussafia and Moore, we 
should today be able to claim more advance beyond Tyrwhitt.” 
That advance is now a notable one indeed. 

Much attention has been given by students of The Canterbury 
Tales to such internal evidence as place and time allusions as well 
as to the evidence of end-links and head-links in the hope of 
recovering the poet’s ordering of his tales. The difficulty is that 
Chaucer’s manuscripts, as Mr. Manly and Miss Rickert believed, 
were quite disarranged at the time of his death. Like Koch and 
Robinson, then, the new editors have adopted what seems on the 
manuscript evidence to have been the arrangement of the edited 
archetype of the best codices. Moreover, it is the order which has 
the authority of an overwhelmingly large number of the best 
manuscripts extant. In his review of a volume of Chaucer studies, 
Manly protested some six years ago against “the erroneous as- 
sumption that there was an original official arrangement upon 
which changes were imposed, instead of an unarranged mass of 
papers, which more than one editor tried to arrange’; and he 
further insisted upon the importance of distinguishing “between 
disarrangements due to accident, and primary editorial efforts at 
arrangement.” Nevertheless, while adopting the ordering of his 
archetype, Manly was willing to make what he could of the 
internal evidence. “In interpreting the allusions as they stand,” 
he writes, ‘‘we must, it seems, conclude with Professor Tatlock in 
the main’”’; or, as he might have added, wholly with the late 
Samuel Moore, who, as long ago as 1915, defended the order to 
which the internal evidence, according to Manly, seems to point; 
namely, AB; CB,DEFGHI. This arrangement has the advantage 
of straightening out the allusions to Rochester and Sitting- 
bourne while leaving intact the CB, connection of almost all the 
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manuscripts. However, as Professor Tupper would object, it 
does no manner of justice to the Shipman’s Prologue. He and 
Professor Tatlock, as all Chaucerians know, have ably defended 
the order of the Chaucer Society, which is quite without manu- 


script support. 
aps 50 H. S. V. J. 


MILTON IN CHANCERY: NEw CHAPTERS IN THE LIVES OF THE 
Poet AND His FATHER. New York: Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, 1939. Monograph Series. By J. Milton 
French. Pp. viii+428. 


This work attempts, with a high degree of success, to assem- 
ble all that is known about Milton from court records or actions 
involving him or his father, the scrivener. Most of this material 
is connected with various civil suits involving the poet directly, 
or indirectly through his father, and connected with loans or real 
estate transactions, or both. The book opens with five cases 
involving the elder Milton, four of which were brought against 
him, and one brought by him. Each of these cases is presented in 
chronological order. Except for the fourth, Cotton vs. Milton 
covered by Masson, most of the material presented in these 
chapters is presented and commented on here for the first time. 
The next two chapters are concerned with the old story of the 
tangled relations between the Powells and the Miltons, father 
and son. Some of this material is also new. Three more chapters 
deal in order with three more suits at law, two brought against 
and one brought by Milton, the poet. The Ashworth vs. Milton 
and the Milton vs. Cope suits are here presented for the first time 
in detail. The remainder of the book is taken up with ten appen- 
dixes, each made up of the documents pertinent to the proper 
chapter. Professor French has thus in a very real and equally 
distinguished fashion made the most important contribution of 
this century to our factual knowledge of Milton. 

The book is the result of an enormous amount of labor, and 
an almost equal amount of discrimination. Professor French be- 
gan with the Public Record Office, and apparently ended there, 
although anyone who has used the records of the PRO knows to 
how many libraries and other collections such beginnings took 
him. Very few people today or in the past have ever seen all these 
Milton records, and therefore not the least of Professor French’s 
services to students of Milton are his appendixes. In some ways, 
they are the chief fruits of his labors, and his expository chapters 
are, quite properly, extended notes on the documents contained 
in the appendixes, An overly zealous critic might say that these 
documents add little to our general knowledge of Milton, the 
poet, and Professor French would too generously agree with him 
(p. 16). But new facts about Milton the poet are no longer easily 
come by, however little they seem immediately to affect our 
general knowledge and estimate of him. 
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In the case of his father, the scrivener, the matter is wholly 
different, and the amount of new factual material discovered by 
Professor French must result in a new evaluation of the scrive- 
ner. As a sort of secondary, almost derivative service, Professor 
French offers, through his index, a list of almost 2000 names of 
persons in 17th century England, mentioned in text or ap- 
pendixes, who may have been connected with Milton the poet, 
with his father, or with persons with whom one or the other of the 
two Miltons had dealings or other connections. The introduction 
and varied treatment of this host of persons constitutes in itself 
a work of great importance to the widest possible circle of stud- 
ents of 17th century England. It is a notable achievement of a 
sound and distinguished scholar, who had already provided plenty 
of indications of his powers and capacities as a student of Milton. 

The book itself in the disposition of its footnotes, is most 
unfortunately arranged. It is a book for the scholar, and very 
strictly so. It will be used by the scholar very largely if not en- 
tirely as a reference and fact finding book. It is therefore dismay- 
ing at first and upon use most exasperating to find that pseudo- 
esthetic editing has prevailed and all the multitudinous footnotes 
are at the back of the book. The present reviewer can only 
deplore this practise by those responsible for most books pub- 
lished by the Modern Language Association. The separation of 
material like that put forth by Professor French from its foot- 
notes can only mean that most of his notes will never be read, 
that many of them will be misunderstood, and others will be 
mistakenly applied to the wrong sentence, paragraph, or chapter. 
In such closely reasoned and heavily documented books as this, 
it is almost impossible to keep turning from text to notes and 
back again without confusion. The footnotes in this book should 
have been at the bottom of the pages to which, respectively, 
they belong. 

Aside from this serious mistake in arrangement, the book 
causes the present reviewer but two regrets. The first is that 
David Masson cannot see it. The second is that all the docu- 
ments concerned were not presented in facsimile. Almost all these 
documents exist, or existed (?), only as originals in England. It is 
unfortunate that good facsimiles of all these documents, com- 
plete, were not included herein. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


An INDEX TO THE COLUMBIA EDITION OF THE WORKS OF JOHN 
Mitton. By Frank Allen Patterson, Assisted by French 
Rowe Fogle. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
2 vols. Pp. xvi+2141. Uniform with the Columbia Milton, 
but not part of it. 

Students of Milton already owe so great a debt to Professor 

Patterson for his editing of the Columbia Milton that the im- 
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mense amount of loving labor he has put into these two fat 
volumes comes as a sort of anticlimax. This reviewer, therefore, 
wishes to acknowledge the further debt under which all students 
of Milton are now placed by this Jndex. It is, however, a difficult 
work to describe accurately. It is virtually an index of all impor- 
tant words in Milton’s works, prose or verse, in English, alpha- 
betized, cross-indexed, explained, and amplified. But it fits no 
general conception of an index. Probably it began in the mind of 
the compiler as an index of ideas in Milton’s works. But it has 
grown into more than that. Over 170,000 entries occur in the 
2141 pages, closely packed in double columns. All proper names 
are listed, and almost every word of any consequence has its own 
entry. Under many separate entries occur listings of parallel pas- 
sages that permit the use of the /ndex as a finding list for almost 
anything that occurs in Milton’s works. Many entries contain 
significant parallels between the pertinent Miltonic passage and 
passages in the works of classical or contemporary writers. 

Casual scanning of the entire two volumes and detailed exam- 
ination of parts of them reveal no serious mechanical defects 
caused by press or proof-reader; indeed, the proof-reading seems 
to have been most faithfully performed 

The less satisfactory aspects of the work grow directly out of 
its greatest merits. Two heavy volumes, each containing over a 
thousand pages on relatively thin paper are neither conducive to 
easy, frequent, and long continued use nor capable of withstand- 
ing it. The double column page, almost a necessity for such a 
work, is not well planned for its purpose. The uniform typog- 
raphy levels entries, quotations, editorial comment, and rever- 
ences. Long entries are frequent, and the material contained in 
them is not easy to find or to use after it is found. The reference 
system of abbreviated titles will cause much trouble. Every 
serious student of Milton has probably at one time or another 
formed or begun to form his own system of abbreviations of 
Milton’s titles. Professor Patterson uses a combination of letters 
and numerals that is confusing and not quite logical. His pur- 
pose—to save space—is obvious; but it is his abbreviations that 
should be obvious. This is unfortunate, because no one before or 
since has been in a better position to provide us with a complete, 
permanent, and authoritative set of title abbreviations for all 
Milton’s works than Professor Patterson was in as general editor 
of the Columbia Milton and compiler of this Index. Perhaps his 
failure to work out this point satisfactorily grew directly out of 
the unfortunate decision of the Columbia undertaking that led to 
the abandonment of any kind of index or bibliography for that 
complete textual work. Whatever the reason, the abbreviations 
used here are chaotic, chiefly because single letter abbreviations 
for Milton’s works are inadequate. The compiler evidently real- 
ized this fact and provided a list of abbreviations at the opening 
of each volume. 
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The work is not, nor does it pretend to be a word index of 
Milton’s works. Undoubtedly it should have been, and certainly 
approaches so being. Not many scholars seem to realize that good 
elementary tools for close and exhaustive work with Milton’s 
prose and verse do not yet exist. The only satisfactory and re- 
liable concordance or word index of any of his work or works that 
has ever been made is Lane Cooper’s index of the Latin, Greek, 
and Italian poems. But this Jndex provides more words from 
Milton’s works than have ever before been available. On this 
score, however, the work is a little misleading. Indexing the 
Columbia text, as he was, the compiler should have used the old 
spellings in all cases, and not exclusively, as he has done, with the 
proper names. Thus, as a finding list of Milton’s word-usage, this 
Index is not reliable. For instance, in the History of Britain 
(10:24:6) [query, why did not the compiler once and for all adopt 
the practise of the classicists in citing volume numbers in Arabic 
numerals rather than Roman?] the word ‘wan’ evidently a 
hapax legomenon (pret. of ‘win’ vb.) is unlisted. Moreover, the 
work fails to list all words, and also to list all occurrences of each 
word. But it is not a concordance. However, its most misleading 
feature is the inclusion of a large number of words that turn out 
to be English translations, not by Milton, of his Latin words. 

The seeker of information about Milton’s word usage must con- 
stantly be on his guard against these words, as Milton did not 
write them. 

This Jndex marks another successful accomplishment in 
Milton scholarship by the man who at the present time is prob- 
ably the most erudite living student of Milton. There is no 
doubt that, as he completed this Jnmdex, Professor Patterson 
must have known more about Milton’s mind and works than any 
living man. Probably only Masson ever knew as much at any 
given time. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


MILTON’s RHETORIC: STUDIES IN His DEFENSE OF LIBERTY. By 
Wilbur Elwyn Gilman. Columbia, Missouri, University of 
Missouri Studies, Vol. XIV, No. 3, 1939. Pp. 193. 


In this work, which is a revision of a doctoral dissertation and 
which bears traces of its origin in its somewhat mechanical form, 
the author deals in separate but parallel studies with six of Mil- 
ton’s prose works—Areopagitica, Of Education, Of Reformation, 
Of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes, The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates, and The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free 
Commonwealth. Each tract is analyzed primarily with a view to 
revealing the rhetorical principles which Milton used, though the 
author thinks that his work also shows the poet’s “points of view 
on the important public controversies of his age.’ The contri- 
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bution in this latter respect is very modest, the necessity of keep- 
ing his eye on rhetorical principles confining the author to 
what is little more than paraphrase and summary in the treat- 
ment of the ideas as ideas. Considered as an essay or series of 
essays in rhetorical criticism, this work analyzes the six tracts 
dealt with in terms of the Rhetoric of Aristotle, the conclusion 
being that Milton closely “followed the principles of structure 
and the modes of persuasion set forth by Aristotle and other 
classical writers on rhetoric.”’ Aristotle being the only rhetorician 
dealt with in any detail and the only one mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy, one is forced to take the author’s word for the latter part 
of this conclusion. What the book does essentially is to document 
what has long been a universally recognized fact—that Milton 
knew and was influenced by Aristotelian rhetoric. This is a de- 
sirable thing to have done and in general Gilman has done it 
well, though the reader who is not a specialist in rhetoric will 
doubtless wish that a fairly extensive knowledge of Aristotle had 
been taken less for granted and that documented references to 
the Rhetoric had been included. It may be pointed out, too, that 
merely to show that Milton is analyzable in terms of Aristotle 
does not in itself establish precisely the nature or the extent of 
the debt. Other factors in the Miltonic background would have 
to be taken into consideration before that could be done ade- 
quately. It is, indeed, important that the limited scope of the 
present work be recognized. There is some danger that it will 
lead the unwary reader to the conclusion that the whole story 
about Milton’s rhetoric can be told in terms of Aristotle and the 
six tracts dealt with. This, of course, is not the case. The whole 
story would involve studying Milton’s rhetorical practice against 
a wider background than Gilman’s book affords. Milton himself 
tells us in Of Education that he would have rhetoric “taught out 
of the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, 
Longinus.”’ Moreover, the “modes of persuasion” which Milton 
used would have to be studied in terms of the influence of Ramist 
dialectic, as well as of Aristotle, on him. A wholly adequate study 
of Milton’s rhetoric would involve, too, taking into consideration, 
not six tracts chosen as these are on grounds not primarily those 
of rhetorical significance, but all of the tracts, together with the 
Prolusions and the poetry. Professor Gilman indeed points out 
that his study is significant for the poetry, but his plan precludes 
treatment of it. Curious is the author’s statement that Milton’s 
“classical training and interests justify the hypothesis that he 
knew and used classical rhetorical theory.’”’ No hypothesis, of 
course, is necessary as the statement of Milton’s which I have 
quoted makes clear. A bibliography of thirteen items, seven of 
them by Milton, completes the book. 
Z. S. FINK 
Northwestern University 
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ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN PLAYWRIGHTS. By Henry W. Wells. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xiii+327. 
$2.75. 


Mr. Wells’s critical survey analyzes, with engaging vigor, 
“major tendencies in the drama from 1576 to 1642.” The book 
has a distinctive freshness of approach. Its scholarly but clean- 
cut and dynamic analysis of the intricate pattern of Elizabethan 
drama does not ignore familiar landmarks of criticism. Often, 
however, it cuts across them to correct loose outlines in the older 
critical maps, or to mark, in bold strokes, more recently ex- 
plored bypaths. 

Something of the range and method of the volume is sug- 
gested by the chapter titles. “Historical Objectivity” is the 
theme of the chapter on the history plays. Tragedy is more than 
thrice-sifted—in separate studies devoted to such topics as 
“Sentimental Tragedy,” “Tragic Extravaganza,” the problem 
of sin in ““The Tragedy of Evil,” and “Tragic Irony” in relation 
to “pure tragedy.”” Comedy, too, is weighed in nice balance— 
notably in the chapters on “Polite Manners,” “Satire,” “‘Fan- 
tasy,” and “Dramatic Romance.” Because the author seeks to 
appeal at once to “the general reader . . . the graduate and un- 
dergraduate student, the teacher and specialist,” dryasdusts may 
object that he is shooting at too many targets. The answer, I 
think, is that this book does what it undertakes to do. It draws a 
fresh—and, withal, a significant—picture, outlined in telling 
strokes, informed with imaginative zest and shrewd critical per- 
ception. Students of Shakespeare, among others, should welcome 
it as a useful counterbalance to the ever-present danger of 
egocentricity in Shakespearean criticism—for this volume con- 
sciously and challengingly studies Shakespeare’s work in “or- 
ganic association” with that of his fellows. 

If there are any serious entries for the other side of the ledger, 
they have escaped my notice.' Of course it is not to be expected 
that these pages, however provocative, should prove entirely 
convincing in detail to every reader. To instance, however, one 
or two generalizations which seem to me somewhat unguarded, 
—one might counter Mr. Wells’s assertion that many of Shake- 
speare’s ‘characters are inspired by love, but they are scarcely 
purified or debased by it” (p. 165), with the query—What of 
Imogen and Posthumus, Leontes and Hermione, Lear and Cor- 
delia? Again, the suggestion that Shakespeare’s “poetic... 
gusto debars” his “dramatic pictures from literal fidelity” 
(p. 177), would seem to require qualification in the light of such 
black and white pictures as those in Measure for Measure, or 
Shallow and Silence and Davy in 2 Henry IV. As to the interpre- 


1 There are two or three slight misprints: on pp. 121, 191, and possibly on 
p. 20. 
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tation of other details which give me pause, I conclude by listing 
half a dozen cases in point. I am not sure that Marlowe’s 
Edward II is, properly speaking, an “‘heroic but fallible man” 
(p. 101); that the adjective “lightheaded” fairly describes 
Thomas Heywood (p. 217); that Chapman really brought to a 
“logical conclusion? his friend’s legacy of unfulfilled renown” 
(p. 78) or that these two poets’ heroes may logically be “viewed 
as precursors of Carlyle” (p. 79); that Helena of All’s Well ap- 
pears “almost drab” even “‘beside Rosalind” (p. 148); and that 
Tamburlaine is really “Milton’s Satan in minority” (pp. 81-82). 

Most of these exceptions, however, are probably exception- 
able in turn—on varying grounds of personal opinion or critical 
emphasis. In any case, they do not alter the fact that Mr. Wells 
has written a stimulating and valuable book. 

ALWIN THALER 
University of Tennessee 


THE STAGING OF ELIZABETHAN PLAYS AT THE RED BULL THE- 
ATER. By George Fullmer Reynolds. New York: Modern 
Language Association of America. 1940. Pp. 203. 


THE ART AND LIFE oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Hazelton 
Spencer. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939. Pp. xiii, 
495. 

“This book,” says Professor Reynolds, “is a study of the 
basic details and principles of Elizabethan staging.” Explaining 
that “many of our present conclusions rest on unsound founda- 
tions which demand re-examination,” he promises such re- 
examination “with stricter methods of procedure and severer 
check on conclusions.” His procedure is to examine in minute 
detail forty-six plays, all those presented or probably presented 
at the Red Bull Theater between its opening and its reconstruc- 
tion twenty years later. 

The evidence in the case of each play is analyzed separately, 
consisting of contemporary drawings of the theater, exterior and 
interior, contemporary contracts, descriptions, and allusions out- 
side the plays, and, finally, evidence furnished by each play for 
itself. Such careful consideration does not make for easy reading, 
but it does go far to establish the truth on severely contested 
ground. This search for truth is eased by the author’s frankness 
in acknowledging errors that he has made and by his uniform 
courtesy toward those who think otherwise than he. 

In listing the forty-six plays, Reynolds classifies them both 


* (My italics.) One remembers Chapman’s illogical conclusion of Hero and 
Leander. 

* There is nothing “utterly simple” in Milton’s Satan. In any case there is 
much more than Tamburlaine in him: something of Shakespeare’s Richard III, 
and Macbeth, and Iago, for example. 
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according to the companies that gave them, and also according 
to the probability of their actual presentation at the Red Bull. 
In successive chapters he examines the full evidence available as 
to the properties used, the stage, the stage doors, the existence of 
a permanent rear stage, the principles of stage management, and 
stage effects. Summaries to close the chapters clarify the suc- 
ceeding steps. 

Generally speaking, the results obtained are more frequently 
negative than positive. Stage directions, we learn, are sometimes 
dramatically, not literally, expressed. If an actor is told to climb 
a tree, some object remotely resembling a tree might be set upon 
the stage. Properties employed in a London theater might not be 
necessary when the company was traveling. Between Red Bull 
plays and those of other theaters no significant differences ap- 
pear. Red Bull plays might be given in the Swan or other the- 
aters, and so conclusions reached concerning the staging of these 
plays might conceivably be applied generally. All evidence avail- 
able does not prove whether or not this theater contained a 
structural curtained space at the rear of the stage. The Red Bull 
had a number of larger settings, such as formal seats, two shops, 
trees, a tomb, and an altar. The main principles of staging were 
those of the medieval theater. 

All this is excellent matter. Is it captious criticism to suggest 
that the manner might be bettered? The proof-reading is far 
from impeccable. For instance, the final letter of Sir Edmund 
Chambers’ name disappears in the Index, and the first name of 
Miss Madeleine Doran is consistently misspelled throughout the 
book. These might be forgiven along with a few awkward and 
involved sentences, but the mention of “their exeunt” and the 
assertion that “Pluto and his powers could logically exeunt at the 
door where Hercules entered, or they could exeunt through 
Center,” calls for some statutory enactment by the Modern 
Language Association. 

Nevertheless, as a definite contribution to knowledge, the 
book well deserves inclusion in the series of which it forms a part. 
Several conclusions reached, notably that concerning the per- 
manency of the rear stage, controvert opinions seemingly held by 
such experts as W. J. Lawrence and Sir Edmund Chambers. But 
Reynolds has set forth his case convincingly, and the evidence is 
so clear that mistakes should be easy to correct. 

Professor Spencer, despite his own thorough scholarship, 
would scarcely claim that his latest book is strictly a contribu- 
tion to knowledge. Rather, it is a popular interpretation of much 
Shakespearean research that Spencer regards as important but 
dryasdust to the layman. He combines in his book a two-hun- 
dred page biography of Shakespeare with a somewhat longer 
aesthetic estimate of all the plays. The title deliberately stresses 
Shakespeare’s art rather than his life. In his Foreword Spencer 
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somewhat hesitantly apologizes for venturing to add another 
volume to the thousands already printed about Shakespeare. 
But he immediately intimates that his book records much newly 
discovered matter and is intended to aid the average reader to 
distinguish between wheat and chaff in the mass. Moreover, he 
opposes the “‘bardolaters’’ for overweening devotion to their idol, 
expressing his own opinion that George Bernard Shaw is a better 
Shakespearean critic than they. 

An uncommonly full and up-to-date bibliography confirms 
the author’s prefatory intimation that he has read widely both 
popular and learned writings in the field. This material he not 
only lists with care, but annotates sufficiently to convey some 
estimate of the comparative worth of various items. Certain 
graduate students eager for guidance have already found this 
part of the book a boon. 

The work as a whole is not a startling biography but has two 
other claims to special merit. It presents, first, a fresh and sincere 
comment on each of Shakespeare’s dramas. The author is frank 
enough to condemn, for example, The Merchant of Venice as an 
anti-semitic expression, and he leans to agreement with Sir 
Henry Irving that Coriolanus “is not worth a damn.” These 
views the reader may not share, nor yet the low estimates pro- 
pounded of Two Gentlemen of Verona, Richard the Third, All’s 
Weil, and Cymbeline, but at least they are honestly set down. 
The second claim to individual difference lies in the brief sketches 
of stage history appended to the discussion of the plays in turn. 
Many facts are here concisely stated, and the resultant infor- 
mation is not easily obtained elsewhere. Beautiful modern en- 
gravings, taken largely from the Folger Library collection, add 
much to the attractiveness of the well printed volume. 

The author’s style is sprightly and may be more readable on 
that account. Personally, I have not found it so. Abrupt transi- 
tions from one topic to another give an effect of jerkiness that 
makes continued reading on my part tedious. To shock the reader 
into attention seems to be the purpose of allusion to “the English 
getting jolly well beaten in a fair fight,” or the suggestion that in 
Cymbeline ‘Papa Belarius is always on the job, baby-tending his 
Noble Savages.” Likewise there is a discernible trend towards 
that “‘strain of salacious gossip” that Douglas Bush envisions for 
future numbers of the PMLA. Perhaps one’s personal preference 
for clearness and dignity of writing even in a book for the folk 
arises merely from long enforced professional habits in reading 
after the conventional type. Certainly we do not anticipate that 
a good seller shall be old-fashioned in tone, and we must congrat- 
ulate Professor Spencer for his assimilation of knowledge, even 
while we ourselves object to his highfalutin’ expression thereof. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas 
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Tue Roap TO TRYERMAINE: A STUDY OF THE History, BACK- 
GROUND, AND PURPOSES OF COLERIDGE’s “‘CHRISTOBEL.” 
By Arthur H. Nethercot. The University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 


It is somewhat unfortunate that Professor Nethercot chose 
this particular main title, for because of it his book almost com- 
pels and challenges comparison with Professor Lowes’ famous 
Road to Xanadu, in spite of an emphatic denial on the author’s 
part (p. viii) that he wishes such a comparison. The earlier 
volume has as its primary purpose an illumination of the way in 
which Coleridge’s imagination functioned, and the theory it 
advances possesses much in common with Hobbes’ conception of 
the compound imagination, to which, however, Professor Lowes 
made an important addition in the idea that images must possess 
a common element in order to blend. His theory is supported by 
evidence as clear and compelling as the nature of the subject can 
possibly permit. Professor Nethercot disclaims a similar purpose 
or evidence of a similar nature, and the book bears him out, with 
the possible exception of his treatment of Bracy’s vision. Espe- 
cially lacking is the certainty with which the older scholar shows 
that Coleridge was reading the pertinent books at the pertinent 
times. The author follows Lowes’ lead and applies his technique 
in determining Coleridge’s reading, but the result is generally a 
probability or a possibility rather than a certainty. In harmony 
with his sub-title, he gives us background rather than sources. 

Considered from the point of view of its sub-title, the book 
possesses distinct virtue. It traces carefully and thoroughly the 
genesis and progress of Christobel through Coleridge’s life, sur- 
veys critically contemporary ideas and estimates of the poem, as 
well as additions made to it, and gives an interesting explanation 
of the poet’s idea of the “Preternatural” and relates it to Gerald- 
ine in an illuminating way. Yet the character of Geraldine when 
interpreted in the light of this relationship, i.e., “a spirit, execut- 
ing her appointed task with the best good will, ig contradictory 
to the interpretation of her as a vampire, upon which Nethercot 
lays great emphasis. However, the author probably considers 
contradiction an essential characteristic of her, for he says, “She 
is demon, witch, snake, vampire, and appealing woman by turns 
and sometimes at the same moment.” It is these multiform as- 
pects of her character which he discusses against a remarkably 
rich background of the literature which Coleridge may or could 
have read. In many cases, though by no means always, following 
the lead of Professor Lowes and others, Professor Nethercot has 
unearthed a great store of material which he utilizes with much 
acumen, both to show what he considers the poet’s conception of 
the character and to indicate the probable or possible sources of 
this conception. 

The interpretation of Geraldine as a vampire represents the 
author’s chief contribution to an explanation of her enigmatic 
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character. Closely analyzing her actions, words, and appearance, 
he discovers in them details and elements which parallel much of 
the material found in the accounts of vampires which he has col- 
lected. There are, however, two considerations which make us 
pause before accepting the theory. One is the success with which 
the poet has concealed her vampirish nature. The witch, demon, 
and snake elements in her character are clearly enough sug- 
gested, but evidence of a vampire, if any, is much more deeply 
hidden. Of course, it may be that Coleridge is purposely being 
subtle, but if so, it is with a subtlety which all but defeats its 
purpose. The other consideration is that the passages construed 
in such a way as to uphold the vampire theory are quite capable 
of very simple and natural interpretations. One or two examples 
will suffice. In lines 370-80 of the poem, after her sleep with 
Christobel Geraldine appears 


... fairer yet; and yet more fair 

For she belike hath drunken deep 

Of all the blessedness of sleep! 

And while she spake, her looks, her air, 
Such gentle thankfullness declare, 

That (so it seemed) her girded vests 
Grew tight beneath her heaving breasts. 


Professor Nethercot interprets the physical reactions described 
here as evidence of vampirish replenishment secured through her 
contact with Christobel, and he has adduced evidence enough 
from books Coleridge may have read to show that vampires after 
draining their victims are supposed to react physically in a 
somewhat similar manner. Though this construction is possible, 
the obvious interpretation of the passage involves only the re- 
freshing power of sleep and a heart figuratively filled to expand- 
ing with gratitude. Again, when Christobel first encounters 
Geraldine, the latter twice requests Christobel to “stretch forth 
thy hand,” for the purpose, Professor Nethercot thinks, of 
establishing vampirish contact with the maiden. But does the 
passage require any more subtle interpretation than that of a 
conventional gesture of aid? As Professor Nethercot observes, 
there are two sides of Geraldine’s character, one of a demoniacal 
or witch nature, the other of a very human and appealing nature. 
The first is manifested in passages which clearly suggest a super- 
natural or “‘preternatural” element, the other in passages of rare 
human charm. The proposed interpretation of Geraldine would 
distinctly reduce the number of the latter. But apart from the 
theory, which its author does not dogmatically insist upon, the 
book is a remarkable achievement in the firm handling of a great 
amount of material and in its penetrating insight and fertile sug- 
gestion. He who reads it will learn much about Christobel. 


RICHARD F. JONES 
Washington University 
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GOETHE, Faust UND UrFaust. Erliutert von Ernst Beutler. 
Leipzig: Dieterichsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1940. Band 
XXV. 


Die Ausgabe ist im Freien Deutschen Hochstift entstanden, 
dem das Frankfurter Geburtshaus Goethes und das mit ihm 
vereinigte Goethemuseum gehéren, fiir dessen Ausbau Amerika 
Entscheidendes getan hat. 

Die Einleitung und die Erliuterungen stehen unter der all- 
gemeinen, dem Frankfurter Hochstift gesetzten Aufgabe, 
“‘Goethes Erbe im deutschen Volke lebendig zu erhalten.” Beutler 
verwahrt sich nachdriicklich gegen den Vorwurf, dass seine 
Erklarungen nicht umfassend genug seien. Erliuterungen sind 
ihm “Entzauberung, also Tod der Dichtung,” und er fiigt 
hinzu: “‘Je weniger Anmerkungen, um so besser.” Aber der Leser 
findet doch eine Einleitung von 70 Seiten und einen Kommentar 
von mehr als hundert Seiten. Die Einleitung berichtet iiber die 
Entstehung der Faustsage und geht genau auf das innere und 
aiussere Wachstum der Dichtung ein. Die Erkenntnisse der 
Faustforschung werden vermittelt, wie sie in allem wesentlichen 
in der vielgeschmahten positivistischen Epoche erarbeitet 
worden sind. Der Tenor der Darstellung ist historisch-philolo- 
gisch, faktualistisch, und offenbar einer traditionelleren, in 
Deutschland seit 1918 langsam entschwindenden Sprechart 
angenihert. Mit der erniichternden Feststellung des Herausgebers, 
dass Goethes Faust “weder eine Ewigkeitsdichtung noch eine 
Menschheitsdichtung”’ sei, hingt es offenbar zusammen, dass 
philosophische Probleme, Fragen des Ideengehalts und Erérter- 
ungen iiber die Kunstform nur in der Peripherie erscheinen. 

Faust ist nach Beutler eine Schépfung “ganz aus einer 
bestimmten Zeit heraus und giiltig nur fiir Zeiten, die dieser 
Entstehungsweise noch verwandt sind.” Auch wer einer gewich- 
tigeren geschichtsphilosophischen Grundanschauung huldigt, als 
es offenbar Beutler tut, wird aber aus seinen Anmerkungen 
Belehrung ziehen kénnen. Sie suchen einen Stoff, der von 
Ausgabe zu Ausgabe forterbend in der Gefahr einer gewissen 
Erstarrung begriffen ist, zu beleben. Das Ausmass solcher 
Anmerkungen ist natiirlich strittig. Es sollte in der Mitte liegen 
zwischen einer den wissenschaftlichen Benutzer befriedigenden 
Erklarung und knapperer Deutung fiir den gebildeten Leser. 
Ganz recht kann man es dabei niemand machen. Schade, dass 
der erfreulicherweise mit abgedruckte Urfaust keinerlei geson- 
derte Erliuterungen empfangen hat, deren er bedarf. 

In Amerika werden der Aufnahme dieser innerdeutschen 
Faustausgabe Grenzen gesetzt sein, da sie der Bedeutung des 
Faust fiir andere Kulturen und Literaturen nicht geniigende 
Aufmerksamkeit schenkt. 

WERNER RICHTER 
Elmhurst College 
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GOETHE IN MopERN FRANcE. With special reference to Maurice 
Barrés, Paul Bourget, and André Gide. By Flora Emma 
Ross. Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, xxi, Nos. 
3-4. Urbana: Univ. of Ill., 1937. Price $2.50. 


This substantial volume of 234 pages (225 pp. of text largely 
based upon quotations in French and German, 43 pp. of bibliog- 
raphy, and an index) represents a continuation, along more 
specific lines, of Baldensperger’s Goethe en France published in 
1904, and reprinted in 1920 with slight changes—a book justly 
praised by Miss Ross and drawn upon as her authority. 

An introductory chapter justifies the choice of subject: 
Baldensperger’s book had shown that most nineteenth century 
movements in France have found encouragement or points of 
departure in Goethe’s works and personality; the Goethe cen- 
tenary publications in France in 1932—of outstanding worth, by 
the way, among foreign contributions—had testified to a con- 
tinued esteem of Goethe among an intellectual minority. If 
authors representative of modern French thought could be found 
to be Goethe-conscious, detailed investigations would be of 
interest. Since a study of this type had already been made of 
Anatole France (A. W. Aron, Hohlfeld Festschrift, Madison 1925), 
the author chose Bourget, Catholic, traditionalist, a decade older 
than Barrés who also is conservative, and a nationalist, and 
finally Gide, Protestant, who calls himself ‘un homme d’extréme 
milieu’ and who is almost a generation younger than Bourget. 
(Romain Rolland, who might well be included, was treated by 
A. W. Aron in the Hohlfeld number of the Monatshefte fiir 
deutschen Unterricht in 1938.) 

A brief review of Miss Ross’ three main chapters may indi- 
cate the degree and nature of the sensitiveness to Goethean 
inspiration on the part of the three authors chosen. 

A native of Lorraine, Barrés, like Goethe of Frankfort and 
Strassburg, is a spiritual burgher of that Rhenish territory where 
France and Germany meet. Young Barrés links his culte du moi 
with Goethe. As he matures and while writing his series of 
Romans d’énergie nationale he abandons his various former 
masters and attaches himself to two, Goethe and Pascal. Some 
ideas of Goethe’s for which Barrés feels affinity are his ‘Ehrfurcht 
vor sich,’ “Tatigkeit,’ and ‘das Tun am Denken, das Denken am 
Tun zu priifen.’ Some of his sources of inspiration are I phigenie, 
Faust I and II (Miitter, Helena), and Goethe’s scientific writings; 
also Hermann und Dorothea as a model for Colette Baudoche. Miss 
Ross feels that even during and after the war Barrés remained 
faithful to his resolution expressed in 1911 not to say anything of 
Goethe that he could not think in the presence of a worthy Ger- 
man, for example a Goethe. She sides with Baldensperger and 
against Curtius (pp. 51 and 82) who sees a change in Barrés’ 
admiration for Goethe after 1906; she finds in his writings 
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continued evocations of Goethe, distorted now and then, but 
used to support the poet’s own views. Barrés’ personality drew 
nourishment from many sources: Da Vinci, Spinoza, Pascal, 
Byron, Chateaubriand, Taine; but while these are mentioned at 
certain periods only, Goethe appears and reappears almost con- 
tinuously from first to last. 

While Barrés seems to have woven much of Goethe’s Weltan- 
schauung into the permanent fabric of his own, Bourget’s reac- 
tions to Goethe are left disconnected. He seems to have known 
Goethe mostly through secondary sources. However, the rela- 
tion between Erlebnis and Dichtung and the query as to how far 
intellectual analysis of one’s experience destroys creative powers, 
that central question for the artist of his time, is treated by 
Bourget in reference to Goethe’s practice and to his theoretical 
correlation between Tun and Denken. Another idea linked to 
Goethe (and others) is his belief in the presence of unknown psy- 
chic powers around us. Also, Bourget the sociologist, after a visit 
to Goethe’s house in Frankfort, describes Goethe as a remarkable 
type of German Biirger who achieved the rise into a higher social 
class without losing his equilibrium. The older Bourget, on the 
other hand, rarely draws on Goethe’s ideas to substantiate his 
own mature views. 

Gide is found to be more Goethe-conscious than any other 
French writer since Goethe’s time, although his writings show 
fewer quotations from or direct evocations of Goethe than those 
of either Barrés or Bourget. We have Gide’s own very significant 
statement in the Goethe centenary number of the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise (March 1932) that without a doubt he owes more to 
Goethe than to any other, perhaps more than to all others com- 
bined. Miss Ross finds corroborating evidence. Thus Goethe and 
Gide share in an early debt to Spinoza. At twenty Gide writes 
his Werther (Les Cahiers d’ André Walter), at sixty, his Dichtung 
und W ahrheit (Si le Grain ne meurt). Gide himself states in later 
years that he owed to Goethe’s confidence in the voice of nature 
within us (expressed in Dichtung und Wahrheit and Rémische 
Elegien) the overcoming of his Puritan inhibitions. Les Nourri- 
tures terrestres, like Goethe’s West-dstlicher Divan, are a chant 
upon life’s simple and natural joys. Gide admires in Goethe the 
scientist who never lost sight of natural law in man, and he uses 
Goethe’s approach in his Corydon to justify homosexuality. The 
subconscious element of a daemonic agent is significant for Gide 
as it was for Goethe. While Miss Ross develops the many aspects 
of this agent present in Gide’s work and simply states that it 
possesses a fascinating complexity, Baldensperger (“‘André Gide 
antigoethéen,” Revue de Litt. Comp. x11, 1933) criticizes Gide 
for not clearly distinguishing this power, which Goethe calls 
‘neither good nor evil,’ from Satan, whose influence is negative 
and destructive. 
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There emerges from the third chapter of this study a far more 
positive evaluation of Gide than is gained from Baldensperger’s 
article to which Miss Ross refers repeatedly. Baldensperger up- 
holds the thesis that Gide, in spite of his professed indebtedness 
to Goethe, does not approach Goethe’s balanced objectivity. The 
effect upon the two of their southern journeys is quite opposite. 
Goethe learns to accept classic restraint, Gide’s personality be- 
comes even more disintegrated. The undeniable perfection of 
Gide’s classic style is achieved from without rather than from 
an inner necessity. (But is not style the unerring expression of a 
man?) The wholeness and wholesomeness of personality which 
Goethe attained through discipline and contact with hard 
reality, and his faith in the inherent goodness of life, are in fun- 
damental contrast to Gide’s everchanging, chaotic, nihilistic 
personality. Miss Ross comments fully on Baldensperger’s views 
and is inclined to conclude that the Gidean conception of classi- 
cism, “‘L’ceuvre classique ne sera forte et belle qu’en raison de son 
romantisme dompté” (p. 171) finds an ever renewed expression 
in Gide’s personality. It may prove the characteristic, and per- 
haps the only possible, conquest of ‘das Faustische’ for our pres- 
ent civilization. 

The form and style of this study are of uneven quality. 
Throughout the book the reading is slowed down, and the inter- 
est dulled, by a constant stress on the plan, or outline, of the 
chapter on hand. Among the many apt and subtle phrases which 
the author uses to describe the infinitely varied reactions to 
Goethe that she noticed—and she has fine ears and a deep and 
mature knowledge of Goethe—there are awkward phrases now 
and then; there is an occasional ineptitude of thought. The book 
would have gained by condensation, certainly. 

For a tri-lingual book the proofreading is careful. I noticed 
these misprints: p. 22, 1. 13 réelement; 313, Methamorphose; 45 
and 198 “dass aufgebaut” (add etwas); 63:2. mie; 7235 brulées; 
79:3 commited; 817 1890; 833, Musterhaften; 85; l’amé; 8837 
Réalite; 953; medical-student; 186, efforcais; 193;s voici qui (?); 
210; Gothean; 213, thrity; 22315 se; 227¢ and « Jubilaums Aus- 
gabe, Bohlau. 

In details one might find fault with the book. Why cite Biel- 
schowsky (p. 152 and elsewhere) as an authority on Goethe’s 
Weltanschauung—why not, rather, Boucke, Simmel, Spranger, or 
Korff?—Curtius’ characterization of Gide quoted on p. 138 
does not seem to me wholly applicable to Goethe.—I question the 
assertion (p. 38) that Goethe’s expression ‘die schénsten Bande’ 
indicates ‘an esthetic pleasure’ and not ‘the best or the strongest 
ties.’ A glance into the Word Index to Goethe’s Faust (Univ. of 
Wisconsin 1940) shows such uses as ‘schénste Pflicht,’ ‘das 
schénste Gliick,’ ‘im schénsten Sinn,’ clearly meaning ‘best, 
most satisfying, most fruitful.’ 
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These criticisms matter little in view of the thoroughness and 
conscientiousness with which the mass of material was collected, 
evaluated, organized. This piece of work is done, once and for all; 
others will use it gratefully as a sound stepping stone for broader 
surveys of Franco-German cultural relations. 


Apa M. KLettT 
Vassar College 


THe WorKS OF GUILLAUME DE SALLUSTE, SIEUR DU BarTAs. A 
Critical Edition with Introduction, Commentary, and Vari- 
ants. In three volumes. By Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr., John 
Coriden Lyons, and Robert White Linker. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. Vol. 1, 1938, pp. vii+440. Vol. m1, 1940, pp. viii+ 
576. $5.00 per volume. 


Among the minor poets of the French Renaissance there are 
none who present more perplexing problems to the editor than 
Guillaume de Salluste, Sieur du Bartas. The encyclopedic na- 
ture of his subject matter, the relative difficulty of determining 
his sources, and the peculiarities of his language, all challenge 
the patience, the thoroughness, and the ingenuity of the editor. 

Students of French and English literature of the Renaissance 
have every reason to be grateful to Professors Holmes, Lyons, 
and Linker for presenting a modern critical edition of this impor- 
tant author, the first to appear since 1632. Their biographical 
study of Du Bartas, though brief, is more reliable than any of the 
earlier treatments. Their text, handsomely printed and bound, 
should find its place in every important library. Their commen- 
tary, representing a tremendous amount of research, should help 
explain many of the scientific concepts commonly held in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 

In the choice of editions which were to furnish the basic text 
and the variants, the editors have followed sound principles. For 
the Muse Chrestiene they have chosen the first edition (1574) as 
the basic text and have cited variants from the Buon edition of 
1579 (B) and the last version to show correction by the author, 
that published by Abel l’Angelier in 1585 (A). The Premiere 
Sepmaine ou Creation du Monde is based upon the last edition to 
meet the approval of Du Bartas, the l’Angelier text of 1585 (A), 
while variants from the first edition of 1578 (G) and from the 
Chouét text of 1593 (C) are given. The first eight poems of the 
Seconde Sepmaine, the only ones to appear during the poet’s life- 
time, are based upon the 1584 text which Du Bartas revised in 
September of that year, with variants from the Chouét text of 
1593 (C). The remaining nine poems of the Seconde Sepmaine, 
published after his death, are for the most part based upon the 
first printing. 
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It has not been possible to consult all the texts utilized in the 
preparation of this edition, but I have attempted to check all 
points which impressed me as questionable. Photostats of the 
1574 edition of the Muse Chrestiene, which exists only in the 
Grenoble copy, were made available to me by Professor Holmes. 
I have consulted the Buon edition of 1579 (B) and the |’Angelier 
edition of 1585 (A). For the Premiere Sepmaine I have seen the 
basic text (A, above), the Gadoulleau edition of 1578 (G) and 
the Chouét edition of 1593. I have been able to examine the 
basic text of only the first eight poems of the Seconde Sepmaine. 
The following errors have been noted: 


La Muse Chrestiene, variants: 

II, 9, 99. Et le peuple romain n’(en)' ont jamais compris (A, B). 

II, 21, 393. Le peuple ne prend (point) ni repas ni repos (A, B). 

II, 24, 23-24. 23-24 should read 23-25. 

II, 28, 132. profance should read profane (A, B). 

II, 56, 262. Parler pas . . . should read Parler par .. . (A, B). 

II, 58, 303. Ice should read Jci (A, B). 

II, 65, 473. Mes Peres, ce qui plus mon espoir (mort) avive (A, 
B). 

II, 69, 33-36. Here two masculine couplets stand together. The 
two feminine lines indicated as a variant to line 34 should in- 
stead stand between lines 34 and 35 in A and B. 

II, 83, 365. Sa main, od nule ride, od nule nceu n’aparoit. Should 
read nul neu (A, B). 

II, 117, 27. ature should read J’autre. plus does not occur in texts 
of A and B. 

II, 131, 4. lire should read elire (A, B). 

II, 134, 50. Elle e. . . should read Elle a... (A, B). 

II, 141, 168. forga sur. Not a variant, same as basic text. 

II, 151, 132. Portant should read Portent in A, which is obviously 
a correction of B in this instance. 

II, 151, 139. appelles should read A pelles (A). 

II, 153, 160. Tairait-je should read Tairay-je (A, B). 

II, 161, 144. Omit period after reconoit (A, B). 


Premiere Sepmaine, basic text: 


II, 273, 203. meptun should read Neptun. 
IT, 384, 195. de ses vaincueurs, talons. Omit comma. 
II, 438, 664. vost should read vos. 


Premiere Sepmaine, variants: 


II, 225, 90. Se fait moust, le moust vin, (et le bon vin) vinaigre 
(C). 
II, 256, 895. Mes pas (or) sur les pas. . . (G). 


1 Words in parentheses were omitted from the Holmes, Lyons, and Linker 
text. 
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II, 257, 910. 910 should read 912. 

II, 288, 587. cil qui . . . cil qui should read cil qui (G). 

II, 288, 594. De cil qui long temps should read De cil qui longue- 
ment (G). 

II, 335, 769. Colere should be given as variant of coloré in this 
line, rather than as variant to line 771 (G). 

II, 354, 461. pr’ should read pri (C). 

II, 371, 899. n’et should read n’ét (G). 

II, 412, 1001. Quand les eaus de Cane . . . should read Quand les 
eaus du Jordain ... (G). 


Seconde Sepmaine, basic text: 


III, 7, 201. Hebé should read Hebe. 

III, 21, 582. Que ny l’esprit .. . Omit ny. 

ITI, 58, 333. grossier should read grossiere. 

III, 92, 537. forte should read sorte. 

ITI, 93, 566. vient should read vien. 

III, 100, 26. De lieu en lieu perd . . . should read De lieue en lieue 

_ FF 

ITI, 105, 181. cest should read ceste. 

III, 122, 103. frap should read frappe. 

III, 129, 302. Ji should read J/s. 

III, 134, 422. ils compose should read il compose. 

III, 140, 600. Petraque should read Petrarque. 

III, 183, 300. De la Capricorne ... should read Deld le Capri- 
corne... 

III, 256, 42. quatres should read quatre. 


The following errors of a miscellaneous nature should also be 
pointed out: 


II, 139, note. Garner should read Garnier. 

II, 355, note. is should read its. 

III, 398, 924, note. The first line of this note is repeated on page 
399. 

III, 403, 1091. Et criant: “‘Vanité, tout le monde!” Although I 
have been unable to check this line, it is obvious that a word 
or words are missing. It is probable that the word “‘vanité” is 
repeated. This would complete the twelve syllable line. 

III, 448, note 208-212. lead should read led. 

III, 458, 512. mills should read mille. 

III, 527, 2. The Scevole here mentioned with Cicero and Cato is 
hardly Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, as the notes indicate. There 
is little doubt that the reference is to Q. Mucius Scaevola, the 
most famous jurist of Cicero’s time. 

III, 568. The Bibliography lists an eight volume edition of Jean 
Dorat by Paul Laumonier, 1914-1919. This is obviously a 
confusion with Laumonier’s edition of Ronsard, Paris, Le- 

merre, 1914-1919, 8 volumes. 
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III, 568. Estiennes, Charles should read Estienne, Charles. 
III, 570. Languet, Herbert should read Languet, Hubert 


Although many of these errors are inconsequential, and al- 
though they are relatively few in proportion to the number of 
pages concerned, they are nevertheless unfortunate. The author 
of La Sepmaine has often been accused of being a careless poet. 
Professor Holmes and his collaborators wish to elevate him to 
the position which they think he deserves. The reader who dis- 
covers numerous lines which do not meet the requirements of 
the classical Alexandrine is likely to accuse the poet of being 
even more negligent of style than was actually the case. The 
serious errors are largely confined to the variants, however, so 
the reader need not hesitate to accept the basic text as generally 
trustworthy. 

The commentary offers little occasion for adverse criticism, 
although a few errors are bound to occur. (See “Additions and 
Emendations to Volumes I and II,” III, 545-46.) In most in- 
stances the editors have shown excellent judgment in their notes 
on the text. The reader may sometimes regret the subjective 
nature of some of the notes, such as those to III, 445, 109-50 
and III, 469, 879-910. In some instances, words still in common 
usage and readily found in any dictionary are translated, as suif, 
tallow (III, 173, 62); truchement, interpreter (III, 190, 516); 
surintendante, overseer (III, 196, 693); chardonneret, goldfinch, 
and serin, canary (III, 389, 623-26). Also, the poet’s unfortunate 
habit of reduplicating syllables, as in “flo-flotant,” which the 
reader would like to forget, does not seem to deserve a note on 
each occasion that such a form occurs. 

In their method of indicating that a certain number of lines 
has replaced a greater or smaller number of lines in the text or 
variants, the authors are not very consistent and are at times 
quite puzzling. Sometimes they indicate a change in the number 
of lines, as II, 101, 173-76, and II, 111, 419-58. In other cases 
which appear quite similar they leave the reader to figure it out 
for himself, as in II, 99, 145-53, where 9 lines are replaced by 
13, and II, 131, 1-16, where 16 lines are replaced by 28. Else- 
where they tell us that lines have been inserted, as in II, 103, 
204-05; while in some cases it appears that insertions have been 
made without any indication to that effect (IT, 149, 104-05; IT, 
183, 213-16). It is obvious that the adoption of a consistent and 
clear method of reference would have spared the reader a great 
deal of unnecessary effort. 

It is regrettable that the major portion of this review has 
been devoted to pointing out errors of minor detail. In a task of 
such magnitude, however, it would be unfair to give the impres- 
sion that all errors could have been avoided. The edition has 


? For other errors in volume 11, see 111, 545-46. 
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many solid merits, as has already been indicated, and the re- 
viewer wishes to reaffirm his conviction that it constitutes one of 
the most significant contributions of American scholarship to the 
study of the French Renaissance. 
SAMUEL F. WILL 
The University of Illinois 


HAUPTMANN UND SHAKESPEARE. EIN BEITRAG ZUR GESCHICHTE 
DES FORTLEBENS SHAKESPEARES IN DEUTSCHLAND. Von 
Voigt, Felix A. und Reichart, Walter A. (Deutschkundliche 
Arbeiten der Universitét Breslau. Schlesische Reihe, Band V.) 
Breslau, 1938. vi1r+154 pp. 

Hauptmann scholars have long alluded to the ties between 
Shakespeare and Gerhart Hauptmann. Not only did similarities 
in theme occur frequently, but the German poet also portrayed 
characters akin to Shakespeare’s. Beginning in the 1920’s, 
Hauptmann devoted himself more intensively to this subject, 
first by rewriting Hamlet for the German stage, then in 1935 
by composing what might be called a prologue to Hamlet, a 
drama entitled Hamlet in Wittenberg, and finally in 1936 by pub- 
lishing a novel, Im Wirbel der Berufung, actually a treatise on 
his interpretation of the Hamlet character in the light of previ- 
ous Hamlet criticism. Yet it remained for the present critical and 
scholarly work, Hauptmann und Shakespeare, to investigate 
these interrelations, to summarize, annotate and attest Shake- 
speare’s living influence in Germany through Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. 

The authors take us back to Hauptmann’s childhood when 
he first became acquainted with the puppet play of Hamlet. In 
fairly rapid succession we hear of the dramatic fragments written 
under the spell of Shakespeare, followed by a discussion of the 
Shakespearean subjects appearing in Schluck und Jau and Indi- 
pohdi. But the Hamlet theme claims the center of attention. 
From a brief survey of the origin of Hauptmann’s versions of 
Hamlet the authors proceed to Goethe’s views on Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, then to an analysis of the various forms that the Hamlet 
theme has assumed in the hands of Gerhart Hauptmann. The 
discussion of Hauptmann’s Hamlet in Wittenberg and Im Wirbel 
der Berufung brings us to the most fascinating part of the present 
study. The last chapter reviews the living force of “‘der ewige 
Shakespeare” in Germany, and the monograph concludes with 
a survey of the similarities and differences between the work of 
the English and the German dramatists. 

The chief value of this critical analysis would seem to lie in 
its interpretation of Hauptmann’s conception of character and 
his method of writing. ‘Was Hauptmann im Werke Shakespeare 
sieht, ist in erster Linie der Mensch, der gepeinigte, ringende 
Mensch, der eben die geheimen und heiligen Weihen besitzt, das 
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grosse Urmysterium zu schauen, ohne selbst zu vergehen’’ (p. 
100). And later: —“‘beide lieben es, Menschen unauffillig zu be- 
obachten und zu verwenden” (p. 102). The treatise also casts 
light upon myth and saga in Hauptmann’s writings, a subject 
which has recently attracted attention. 

The collaboration of these two Hauptmann scholars has re- 
sulted in a presentation of the highest merit. They have studied 
the problem from its various aspects, while keeping within cir- 
cumscribed limits; they have made a thorough search of Haupt- 
mann’s archives in Agnetendorf for complete and authentic ma- 
terial. And though honoring the poet, they have not hesitated 
to take issue with his conclusions from time to time. The text is 
profusely annotated. Hauptmann scholars will welcome the ref- 
erences to many little known treatises and manuscripts. The ap- 
pendix contains Hauptmann’s own reasons for his frequent 
revisions of Hamlet. Five original “Erginzungsstiicke”’ by 
Hauptmann for Shakespeare’s Hamlet have likewise been includ- 
ed. Because of its thoroughness and accuracy, Hauptmann und 
Shakespeare represents a much-needed and indispensable contri- 
bution to Hauptmann studies. 

WALTER J. MUELLER 
Cornell University 


DeR KaAmpr ZWISCHEN VATER UND SOHN IM ENGLISCHEN Ro- 
MAN DES 20. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Gertrud Patt (Miinsterer 
Anglistische Studien, Heft 2) Emsdetten: Verlagsanstalt 
Heinr. & J. Lechte, 1938. Pp. 198. 


Dr. Gertrud Patt’s investigation includes forty-two modern 
English novels from Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh 
(1903) to Miles Mander’s To My Son—In Confidence (1934). The 
conflict between father and son—the term “‘Beziehung’’ (rela- 
tion) instead of “Kampf” (conflict) would be more appropriate— 
is a favorite theme in the European literature of the twentieth 
century. In part this is due to the strong emphasis on adolescent 
psychology, but in part also to the growing interest in evolution- 
ary ideas and in the problem of generations as evident from the 
spread of the genealogical novel during the nineteenth century. 
In general, the relation between father and son in these forty- 
two novels is conceived as a disharmony between two different 
generations rather than between two individuals. Since the basis 
of the father and son relation is real love and affection, a peace- 
ful development is possible, as in J. W. Deeping’s Sorrell and 
Son (1925). In most cases, similarities as well as differences in the 
characters of father and son are responsible for antagonism and 
conflict. 

The discussion of typically English characteristics which af- 
fect the father and son relation is of special interest. Self-re- 
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straint, belief in individualism and fair play on the one hand, 
race spirit with its iron conventions and conservatism on the 
other, avoid a conflict only as long as these traits are well bal- 
anced. Lack of a certain intimacy, inability of the parents to 
understand their children’s views, and insistence on parental 
authority frustrate any real understanding between the genera- 
tions. The son stands up for his right of self-determination. Often 
he rebels against tradition and family code but only seldom does 
he triumph over them. It is significant that in the majority of 
modern English novels the revolt of the younger generation 
takes place during the period of adolescence while later on a 
trend toward more conservative tendencies is noticeable. 

In Chapter IV, which deals with the father and son relation 
with regard to the succession of literary generations, Dr. Patt 
follows the method employed by Professor Meissner in his essay, 
“Das Generationsproblem im modernen englischen Roman,” 
Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Literaturen 84, 
vol. 155, pp. 27-47. Samuel Butler’s writings, although actually 
belonging to the nineteenth century, begin to exert an influence 
with the beginning of the present century. Butler, the biologist, 
who affirms the hereditary connection between generations is the 
first English writer who openly dares to attack the Victorian 
conception of life and to advocate the negation of the family. He 
is followed by the great novelists of the last period of the Vic- 
torian era. For Galsworthy and Bennett, both attempting impar- 
tiality, the older generation still has some values, which in the 
end overcome any revolt. The “socialist’”’? Wells—less radical in 
the accusation of the English family than Shaw—is especially 
concerned with the future. In Mr. Britling Sees It Through he de- 
mands personal freedom for the son. The next group of English 
novelists (Cannan, Walpole, Gibbs, Macaulay, Graves, Alding- 
ton) have only this in common that they stand definitely on the 
side of youth in spite of occasional sympathy with the older gen- 
eration. 

Dr. Patt concludes her interesting study with the discussion 
of the works of Neil Bell, Miles Mander, and Oliver Baldwin. In 
Bredon and Sons Neil Bell resumes the “‘life-novel’’; in The Son 
of Richard Carden he emphasizes the biological tie between 
father and son. Miles Mander (in To My Son—In Confidence) 
and Oliver Baldwin (in Unborn Son) display little faith in their 
own war generation, but give an optimistic outlook into the fu- 
ture: Independence and self-confidence will guide the coming 
generation. The question whether belief in the old English vir- 
tues and values has taken the place of “poetic” rebellion cannot 
yet be answered. 

The arrangement of this thesis is such that many repetitions 
tend to confuse the reader. The quotations are too numerous 
and usually too long. The problem treated here is without doubt 
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of a psychological nature, but strongly colored by social, politi- 
cal, and economic implications. Dr. Patt touches them but does 
not stress them sufficiently. For in the works of the modern 
English novelists the members of the younger generation are not 
only the advocates of their own individual freedom but frequent- 
ly also the representatives of a new social and political order, the 
best example being Sir Philip Gibbs’ Young Anarchy. 


Horst FRENZ 
Indiana University 


MUNDART UND KOLONISATION IN DER SACHSISCH-BOHMISCHEN 
ScuweEiz. Von Erich Rawolle. (Mitteldeutsche Studien, Ar- 
beiten aus dem germanischen Seminar der Universitat 
Leipzig, Heft 8) Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer, 1934. 68 
Seiten+ 24 Karten. 


E. Rawolle untersuchte auf Grund eigener Dialektaufnah- 
men im Gelinde die Sprachbewegungen innerhalb der sachsisch- 
béhmischen Schweiz, “einer Ubergangslandschaft, in der Merk- 
male des Nordens und des Siidens, des Ostens und des Westens 
aneinanderstossen und selbstandige Entwicklungen fehlen. “Er 
sieht aber mehr mitteldeutsche als oberdeutsche Merkmale in 
der Mundart und betrachtet sie grésstenteils als einen Teil der 
schlesischen Einheit. Die sprachlichen Grenzlinien innerhalb der 
Mundart werden durch soziologische und Verkehrsverhiltnisse 
(Bergbau, Fremdenverkehr, Strassen), geographische und his- 
torisch-politische Gliederung, die in eigenen Kapiteln ausfiihr- 
lich behandelt werden, erklart. Die Kolonisation ergab sich an 
drei Stellen als einzige Erklirung fiir die sprachliche Gruppie- 
rung; leider liegt keinerlei urkundliches Material fiir die Land- 
nahme vor und die Herkunft der Siedler ist in keinem Falle zu 
ermitteln. 

HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 
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Classica et Mediaevalia. Revue danoise de philosophie et d’his- 
toire edited by William Norvin, published by Gyldendal, Copen- 
hagen, Vol. m1, Fasc. 2, contains in the field of Germanics in the 
wider sense an article by Sigfus Bliéndal entitled “‘Nabites the 
Varangian,” pp. 145-67, and one by Gustav Hermansen on 
“Die Sage vom Tode des grossen Pan.” 


The interesting and valuable study of The Cult of S. Olave in 
the British Isles (Saga-Book xii, 53-80) by Professor Bruce 
Dickins is issued as a separate by the Viking Society for North- 
ern Research, 1939. There are four beautiful Plates, including 
one of the Miracles of S. Olave from p. 422 of the xiiith c. Psalter 
of Carrow Priory, Norfolk. On p. 79 is given a list of ‘Dedications 
to S. Olave.’ There are 50 dedications, a few of which are found 
in regions considerably removed from the main areas of Nor- 
wegian and Danish settlements. 


Ordstudier, by Evald Lidén, is issued as the first number of 
‘Meijerbergs Arkiv for Svensk Ordforskning,’ 1937, pp. vi-145. 
It represents work done at, and published under the auspices of, 
the ‘Institut for svensk etymologisk forskning’ at Gothenburg, 
a foundation which was made possible by a legacy of funds and 
vast linguistic, especially Swedish, dialectal collections left by 
the Swedish patriot and lover of learning C. J. Meijerberg. The 
new Institute will also have at its disposal the extensive material 
on West Swedish dialects found in the library and laboratory of 
the Géteborgs Hégskolas Institut for ortnamns- och dialekt 
forskning. The illustrious name of the author of the present in- 
vestigations into 28, mostly Swedish, a few Norwegian and Ice- 
landic, words (hitherto unexplained, or differently explained), 
also appears among the members of the committee that will di- 
rect the researches of the Institute. 


We extend a welcome to 
Modern Language Quarterly published by the Washington 
University Press, Seattle, Volume One, Number One, of which 
appeared in March, 1940. The Editors are Ray Heffner, Dudley 
D. Griffith, Frederick M. Padelford, Curtis C. D. Vail, and 
Howard Lee Nostrand. 
G. T. F. 


Karl Langosch behandelt in Die Sprache des Géttweiger Tro- 
janerkrieges, Sammlung Palaestra 187 (Leipzig, 1933), Laute 
und Formen der “Sprache des Schreibers” der Handschrift und 
vergleicht sie andauernd mit der “Sprache des Dichters,” wie sie 
die Reime zeigen. Aus charakteristischen Reimwértern wie har, 
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gesin, linse erschliesst Langosch den westlichen und mittleren 
Teil der Nordschweiz als das Gebiet der Herkunft des Dichters. 
Als Zeit der Abfassung nimmt er wegen des Zusammenfalls der 
auslautenden s und z einerseits und des Reimens von 4n:4n 
sowie des Fehlens von -5-:-6- Reimen andrerseits die Zeit von 
1270 bis gegen 1300 an. 


Die Inschriften des deutschen Ordenslandes Preussen bis sum 
Jahre 1466 von Bernhard Schmid (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1935), 
156 Seiten+Tafeln, besteht aus einer Wiedergabe und genauen 
Beschreibung von 221 erhaltenen Inschriften auf Gebauden, 
Kirchengerit und Grabplatten aus der Zeit von 1270 bis zum 
zweiten Thorner Frieden. Die verwendeten Sprachen sind La- 
tein, Niederdeutsch und Hochdeutsch, es fehlt jede Spur einer 
anderen, z.B. der altpreussischen Sprache. Die weltlichen In- 
schriften zeigen eine Bevorzugung des Deutschen, das mit dem 
Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts und dem Eindringen des Humanis- 
mus wieder zuriicktritt. 

HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


The Unhappy Favourite; or, The Earl of Essex, a tragedy by 
the Restoration dramatist, John Banks, finds a modern editor 
in Dr. T. M. H. Blair of Pennsylvania State College. Reproduc- 
ing the text in facsimile from the 1682 quarto in the Folger Li- 
brary, Dr. Blair provides extensive notes and an introduction 
dealing with Banks’s life, the stage history and source of the 
play, and the tradition surrounding the ring which Queen Eliza- 
beth gave Essex. There is an appendix entitled “Eighteenth-cen- 
tury Essex Plays,” and a useful bibliography. Dr. Blair indicates 
the twofold significance of The Unhappy Favourite: it was the 
first play in English on the Elizabeth-and-Essex theme; it orig- 
inated a new type of English historical drama, designated by 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll as “she-tragedy,” in which women 
were assigned the leading character parts. The volume is pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press, New York (1939). 


Brice HARRIS 
University of Illinois 


Leaning rather heavily for biographical facts on Colley Cib- 
ber’s account of his own life in the A pology, Dr. Richard H. Bark- 
er has written Mr. Cibber of Drury Lane (Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature, no. 143, 1939). 
To write Cibber’s life is to write a history of the English stage for 
fifty years, a fact which Dr. Barker has realized keenly. Many 
pages of his volume depart entirely from Cibber to present lengthy 
but pertinent accounts of Cibber’s associates, friends, and ene- 
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mies. He writes well, for example, about Christopher Rich and 
Owen Swiney. In addition to Cibber’s theatrical career, the 
volume has separate chapters on his domestic problems, his son 
Theophilus, and his controversies with Fielding and Pope. Less 
satisfactory are the extended and occasionally tedious synopses 
of Cibber’s plays. Dr. Barker seems to have made some conces- 
sions to the general reading public, such as modernizing the spell- 
ing and punctuation in his quotations. 
Brice HARRIS 


University of Illinois 
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